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NOTE. 

« 

Thb experiments and researches, which furnish the 
groundwork for all the original matter contained in 
the following work, were conducted under the authority 
of the Engineer Bureau of the War Department, and 
were completed in the summer of 1861. The manu- 
script was nearly ready for the publisher at the same 
time. 

Since then, active professional duties have rendered 
it impossible for me to devote even a brief personal 
superintendence to the publication of the work. I am, 
therefore, not insensible to the many disadvantages 
under which its hasty publication is now undertaken. 
It doubtless contains many defects. 

For the method of analysis given in Chapter V., I 
am indebted to Captain E. C. Boynton, U. S. Army, 
late Professor of Chemistry in the University of Mis- 
sissippi 

Q. A. GILLMOKE, 

Brig. 'General. 

Hkad-Quartsbs, Dipt, of thk South, ) 
POBT BOTAL, S. 0., JVM 15, 1868. ) 



• PEEFAOE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

■ 

I 

Ih preparing the fourth edition of this work for the press, it 
has been thought proper to give, in an Appendix, brief descrip- 
tions of the two methods, one by hand and the' other by 
machinery, followed in making the several qualities of Portland 
cement concrete, applied, for various purposes, in the construction 
of the fortifications on Staten Island, New York Harbor, of 
which the author has charge as superintending Engineer. 

The special information given has been derived from the ex- 
perience of two working seasons — 1870 and 1871 — and all the 
data with regard to the cost and proportions of the constituent 
ingredients — the cement, lime, sand, gravel, and broken stone — 
as well as the cost of the finished concrete in position, may be 
relied upon as correct, within reasonable limits. 

The Appendix also contains a description of the now concrete 
mixer, in use on the works, a drawing of which serves as a 
frontispiece to this edition. 

A new and carefriUy prepared index has been inserted in 
place of the old one, and the work has been, in other respects, 
essentially revised and improved. 

Q. A. GILLMORE, 

Nbw Tobx, Januiuy, 1872. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODITOTIOir. 

1. Natube has supplied as with limestones in great profusi m 
find endless variety. Those suitable for common lime are so 
widelj diffused, and have such an extensive development in this 
country, that no attempt will be made, — ^nor An abundance 
would it be consistent with the character and gtoneTSThe""**" 
scope of a work devoted to the consideration of United States. 

'* mortars," even under the most comprehensive signification 
of that term, — to particularize the numerous localities where 
its manufacture is extensively and successfully carried on. 

2. Impure or compound limestones, possessing the property 
of hardening under water after being calcined, and reduced by 
slaking, or by the aid of mechanicid means, to compound lime- 
the state of paste, although more rare than the S^num^i^s'tol" 
common limestones, nevertheless occur in numer- caiitiet. 

ous localities in the United States ; and from the great and 
peculiar value, as a cementing material tor submarine and sub- 
terranean constructions, of the mortars derived from them, 
they merit a more detailed notice. 

3. The most extensive beds have thus far been discovered in 
the valleys of the great Appalachian chain of mountains, as 
they traverse the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
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yania, Virginia, Tennessee, and the northern portions of 
Gteorgia and Alabama. They are, however, by no means con- 
fined to those States, but have been found to some extent in 
the northern terminus of this range^ as it passss through Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, at the forks of the Kennebeck, and 
other places in Maine, and in Ae northern counties of Missis- 
sippL In a westerly direction, and beyond the lateral limits* 
of the great Appalachian Valley, in tlie western regions of 
Kew York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Tennessee, as well as 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the same kind of 
stone exists in numerous and extensive deposits. 

4. There is no geological forlnation to which the term 
" hydraulic lime" or " hydraulic cement" can with propriety 
be exclusively applied, inasmuch as we find none which, 
over extensive areas, and in localities widely separated, is capa- 

the charaetor of ^^® ^^ furnishing uniformly either the one or the 
•tone suitable for other of these products. All sedimentary rocks 
cement k wry are noted for the marked variations in their 
^■'^^ lithological characters, within very limited areas, 

owing to the existence of local causes, affecting the conditions 
of their deposition. This is specially the case with those 
impure limestones of which the composition is such as to render 
them, as an exceptional class, suitable for hydraulic mortars, — a 
circumstance due to their peculiar geological position. They 
•the usual Inp^ usually contain, in widely varying proportions, 
dienta the same, carbonate of Umc, Carbonate of magnesia, silica, 
alumina, oxide of iron, and a small amount of alkali, and are 
generally comprised in the beds of passage between deposits 
that are purely silicious or argillaceous, and those that are 
purely calcareous or dolomitic They therefore, in the general 
case, derive their character firdm the contiguous underlying and 
overlying rocks, and approximate more intimately to the one 
or to the other, in proportion as the causes operataig during 
the period of formation unduly favored its deposition. If a 
limestone, for example, was formed upon a sandstone, by the 
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gradual and progressive subsidence of calcareous particles, 
commenced and carried on before the deposition of the silicious 
matter was completed, the intermediate beds created by this 
mingling process would be a silicious limestone, with propor- 
tions depending on the manner of deposition, and the nature 
and extent of the causes by which it was produced and regu- 
lated. It could be uniform only while those causes remained 
fixed and persistent. The intervention of local disturbances of 
whatever extent or character, tending to hasten, retard, or ren- 
der intermittent the deposition of either of the principal ingre- 
dients, would of course modify their proportions, and materi- 
ally affect the character and properties of the compound rock. 

5. Observations show that the argillaceous and argillo- 
magnesian limestones of the United States are characterized, 
in an eminent degree, by variations in composition, due to 
such causes ; and that these variations frequently, and, in fact, 
generally, occur within very short distances. 

6. At the base of the Lower Silurian System we find the 
Potsdam Sandstone, the lowest known fossiliferous rock, and 
interesting in this connection from the fact that it, in a mea- 
sure, imparts hydraulic character (by supplying the silica) to 
the calcareous deposits resting upon it. In New 

York, this sandstone is a firm quartzose rock ; Sandstone under- 
while, in some portions of the "West, the cohesion <^fcareoua^ed8 
between the particles is so slight that it can be possessing hj- 

• draulicitj. 

easily crumbled in the hand. It occurs of 
various shades of yellow, red, and gray, approaching to white, 
and is most intimately related to the calcareous beds which 
underlie it. In many places, it gradually passes into easily 
recognized compact magnesian limestone, sometimes alternating 
with the calcareous beds above. This sandstone corresponds 
to Formation I. of Prof. Eogers' classification of the rocks of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

7. The next rock in the ascending series belongs to Forma- 
tion II., known as the calcareous " sandrock," or, more com- 
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monlj, " calciferous group,'' which, in both composition and 
age, must be regarded as intermediate between the Potsdam 
"Calciferous Sandstone and the purer limestones above, viz.: 
^«^"P" the Chazy, Bird's Eye, Black Eiver, and Tren- 

ton Groups. It is the oldest known fossiliferous limestone, is 
calcareo-silicions in character, as its name indicates, and is the 
lowest member of the series capable of yielding either 
hydraulic lime or cements In many localities, it exhibits the 
water-lined laminee of deposition in a marked and conspicuous 
degree. 

Three distinct masses of this rock are usually observed 
wherever it presents a fully developed outcrop. 

8. The lowest beds are highly silicions, and in the eastern 
portions of. the United States, where it has been most examined, 
quite compact, being undoubtedly produced by a partial con- 
tinuation of the Potsdam Sandstone deposit, carried on simul- 
taneously with that of the calcareous matter, the composition 
^ . .,„ of the rock showing a notable excess of the 

Its Hoioer, middle^ *=* 

And vpper subdi- former. 

"^^^ 9. The middle beds appear to comprise a 

variable mixture of yellowish sand and carbonate of lime, pre- 
senting, when newly broken, a gritty and sparkling fracture. 
They are those to which the term " Calciferous Sandrock" is 
usually applied. 

10. The upper or superior mass more nearly approximates 
in character ^o the limestones above, and is very frequently 
intermixed with ai^illaceous matter. The appearance of a 
recent fracture is granular and sparkling, and often exhibits a 
sub-crystalline structure. This rock, however, assumes at dif- 
ferent points a remarkable diversity in both its physical appear- 
ance and its chemical composition. It is synonymous with 
the Bamegat, Newburgh, "Warwick, Oolitic, and Slaty lime- 
stones, the Transition Sandrock of Eaton and the Fucoidal 
Layers, and with the Magnesian limestones of the West. 

11. The purer calcareous beds which rest immediately upon 
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the " Calciferous Group" also belong to Formation 11. of Prof. 
Bogers' clasBification, and are known at different points as the 
Black River limestone, the base of the Trenton limestone, the 
Mohawk, Bird's Eye, Bald Mountain, Blue, and Chazj lime^ 
stones, the Transition Limerock of Eaton, Blue limestone of f 
Kittatinny Valley, Pennsylvania ; and, in the West, as the Fos- 
siliferons limestones, and the Blue limestones and marls. These 
beds are frequently connected very intimately 

. _ , 1-1 11 1 . The oaloareous 

With the members of the group below, and, m beds resting on 
numerous localities, possess in suitable propor- Group»»^8u1tabte** 
tions, and in proper combination^ those ingre- ^^ hydraulic 
dients which confer the hydraulic property. 

12. It is unnecessary for our purpose, in a work like this, — 
in which rocks of a particular class, and bearing a dose resem- 
blance to each other in their general features, are discussed 
specially with reference to their adaptation to a particular use, — 
that all the technicalities of a strictly geological classification 
should be kept constantly in view. It will be Between the 
sufficient to intimate, in brief terms, that among f^ne and^^" 
those deposits lyiuff above the Potsdam Sand- Utica Bute, many 

1 1 1 1 -n- . oi • argiUo-magneaian 

Stone, and below the U tica Slate or its corre- deposits possess 
spending member, all of which are comprised in ^ c energy. 
Prof. Bogers' Formation II., are found in numerous places 
extensive beds of argillo-magnesian limestone, possessing the 
hydraulic energy in a high degree ; and that these beds occur 
sometimes higher, and sometimes lower in the series, as deter- 
mined by causes operating during the period of their forma- 
tion. They have an extensive 'development in the United 
States, particularly along the great Appalachian range. 

13. In the State of !N'ew York, they occupy a narrow belt 
along the eastern portion of the State, extending from the Ver- 
mont line in a southerly direction through Williamstown, Leba- 
non Springs, Pine Plains, Barnegat, and New- Oeojrraphical 
burgh; thence stretching in generally parallel prf^^J^'outS^^ 
strips in a southwesterly direction towards the in New Tork. 
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New Jersey State line, which it crosses between ITnionville 
and the liOng Pond. The same stone is also brought to the 
surface repeatedly in New York, in the counties of Montgom- 
ery, Herkimer, Oneida, Lewis, Warren, Clinton, and Jefieraon. 
In but few of the localities mentioned is the stone manufac- 
tured into hydraulic cement, and in none, perhaps, have its full 
capabilities in this regard been ascertained by adequate experi- 
mental tests. 

14. Within the State of New Jersey this formation continues 
its course, exhibiting extensive outcrops, lying generally within 
the limits of a belt or zone from twenty to twenty-five miles 

in width, which intersects the Delaware River 

In New Jersey. ,. ,,, ^. ^ •i<ii-i*i 

m the vicmity of its confluence with the Lehigh. 
It then crosses into the State of Pennsylvania, and spreads 
itself over a large tract in the eastern portion of that State^ 
southeast of Eittatinny valley, in Lehigh, Berks, Chester, Lan- 
caster, and York counties, and elsewhere. 

15. In Yirginia the limestones of this formation also exist in 
numerous and extensive beds in the counties of Eockingham, 
Botetourt, Boanoke, Washington, Bockbridge, Page, Augusta, 

Giles, and Shenandoah. Cement from the James 
Biver and Kanawha Canal has, for several years, 
been manufactured at Balcony Falls, Bockbridge County. At 
the present time cement for constructing the Covington and 
Ohio Bailroad is derived from Dunlop's Creek, a tributary of 
the James Biver, a few miles above Covington. There are 
three cement manufactories on the Potomac Biver: one at 
Shepherdstown, Va., another three miles above Hancock, Md., 
and another at Cumberland, Md. From the present state of 

our knowledge, it would be inferred that the beds 
Ponnsyivaniande- belonging to this formation in Virginia and 
to bf of 7uS Pennsylvania are better calculated to furnish a 
quality to those reliable cement tlian those found in the more 

farther North. , ^ , x t^t xr i 

northern parts of the range. In Isew York, 
one member of the series — the Black Biver limestone — was 
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formerly made into cement at and near Galesville, Washington 
County, for the Champlain Canal. At Point-aux-Roches, on 
Lake Champlain, a bed of it five to six feet in thickness exists, 
which possesses a good degree of hydranlic energy, but has 
never been manufactured for the market. The same stratum 
has been found to yield only hydraulic lime in some localities, 
and has been used for that purpose at Lowville, Lewis Coon*' 
ty, N. T. 

16. Among the many analyses that have from time to time 
been made of specimens from the various deposits of these 
limestones, those in Table I. have been selected from the most 
reliable sources of information which were at command. It is 
proper to remark in this connection, that those given in the 
table, — ^having been derived from State Geological Reports, 
principally, for the general purposes of which they are doubt; 
less sufficiently exact, — ought not, perhaps, to be implicitly 
relied upon, as the basis of any special or criti- * ^ • ^ ^ 
cal research upon the subject of hydraulic above-menUoned 

_ _ /» 1 .1 limestones. 

mortars and the theory of sub-aqueous indu- 
ration. None of them show the presence of either potash or 
soda in any form. It is well known, however, that the salts 
of both these substances exist in some of the quarries exam- 
ined, and it is fair to infer, from the close resemblance other- 
wise preserved in the nature and proportion of g^^ ^^^ potash 
the constituent parts, that adequate tests would probabij exist in 
detect a notable quantity in all. The Rosendale 
cements contain them. An easy process for detecting their 
presence, and measuring their quantity, has yet to be dis- 
covered, which may account for the fact that ^^ ^^^.j ^^ 
their existence in this class of rocks is so very ^^cted and mea- 
generally ignored.* 

* IC. Fred. Kuhlmann, Professor of Chemistry at Lille, and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the lustitut de France, submitted a report to the Academj of Sdenoes of 
France in 1841, from which the following extract is taken. The subsequent wri- 
tings of IL Kuhlmann, down to a period quite recent, sustain the opinions here 
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TABLE L 

AKALTSI8 OF SEYERAL OF THE OLDEST FOSSILIFESOtB LIMESTONES OGCUFTIHa 
POSmOMB BETWEEN THE POTSDAM SANDSTONE AND THE UTICA SLATE. 
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17. After passing the argillomagnesian limestones associated 
V _ * . with the " Calciferous Sandrock," and inter- 

^o cement stone ' 

between the utics mediate in Iitholo£cical features between this 

Slate and the Nia- , , , ,. , 

gara Group of the rocK and the purer hmestones above, we meet 
Ontario DiyiBion. ^j^j^ ^^ calcareous deposit suitable for hydraulic 

cement until we reach, in the ascending order, the Niagara 
Group of the Ontario Division, among the beds of passage 
from the shale to the limestone of that group. Here is found 
an argillaceous limestone brought to the surface repeatedly in 
the State of New York, in "Wayne County, and in the towns 
of Kose, Williamson,, and Ogden, in Monroe County. This 

expressed as to the general preyalenoe of the alkaline salts in the hydraulic limes 
and oements of Europe. 

JSz^oc^.— -In speaking of the nature of the efflorescences upon walls, he says: 
" Mes investigations sur ce po\nt m*ont permis de oonstater la pr^enoe de la po- 
tasse ou de la soude dans la plupart des calcaires de diverses ^poques g^logiques, 
et de justifier Texistence de oes alcalis dans les r^getaux qui croissent sur nn sol cal- 
caire." M. K. also analyzed the cements of PouiUj, Yassy-les-Avallon, Bou- 
logfne, and the Roman cement fVom the Septaria, taken fh>m the banks of the 
Thames, and found potash in all of them, notwithstanding the oonflrmed opinion 
of chemists that thej contain no alkaline ingredient American cements contain 
chlorides of potassium and sodium generally, sometimes as high as 7 per cent. 
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deposit exposes very good cement stone in Orleans County, at 
Oak Orchard Creek, town of Shelby, and at Farwell's Mills, 
town of Clarendon ; also in Niagara Conniy, at Lewiston. 
Among these beds of passage, only those occupying a central 
position can be relied upon for hydraulic mortar, the layers 
above being, as a general thing, too highly charged with car- 
bonate of lime, while those below contain too much clay. 

18. Overlying the Niagara Group, we find, in the Helder- 
berg division, a limestone among the upper beds of the Onon- 
daga Salt group, sometimes called the Magnesian « Magnesian De- 
deposit of that group, which furnishes nearly all J^da^^'^^j^ ^'*' 
the hydraulic cement manufactured in the group, 
western part of the State of New York. It appears on the 
eastern shore of the Cayuga Lake, and further west, in Plielps 
and Manchester townships, Ontario County, at Williamsville, 
Orand Island, and Akron, Erie County. At East Yienna it 
has been used for cement, and at Akron a manufactory of 
some extent is in operation now. 

At Morgantown, Genesee County, and at Black Kock, Erie 
County, the limestones of this group have an extensive devel- 
opment in connection with those of the Water Lime Group 
proper. Its full thickness is seen at the Falls of Falkirk. It 
underlies the village of Caledonia, Livingston County, ex- 
tending thence easterly towards the Genesee Biver, and, re- 
appearing on the other side of that stream, is found at Mendon, 
Monroe County, and other neighboring localities. 

1J>. Beyond the limits of the State of New York, the layers 
above mentioned are not found possessing such prominent 
features as to entitle them to a distinct and separate descrip- 
tion, but are included in the contiguous groups under a more 
general classification. 

20. Overlying the Onondaga Salt Group, in regular suc- 
cession, is found, along the great Appalachian range, the 
Tentaculate, or Water limestone, from which a " Tentaculate" or 
very large proportion — ^perhaps nine-tenths — of " ^.^^ ^™®*' ^®* 
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the hydraulic cement manufactured in the Unit^ States is de- 

^. , , rived. It appears to be wanting: in the West- 
Geographical lo* £, 
caiities of the em States, or to have been replaced by the 

prmcipai a. ^^.^ limestone of Ohio. In H ew York, it is 
found in large quantities in Oneida, Onondaga, Madison, Ul- 
ster, Sullivan, and Erie Counties. Its principal deposit is in 
Ulster County, where it furnishes the celebrated Kosendale 
cement,* so extensively used on the government works on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and along the northern 
frontier. It is quarried for cement at Manlius and Fayette- 
ville, Onondaga County, and Chittenango, Madison County. 
The cements from these localities vary very much in quality. 
A cement manufactory is also carried on at Lockport, ^Niagara 
County. The stone that may be used for cement, occurring 
frequently along the line of the Erie Canal, occupies, with 
some local exceptions, two geological positions quite distinct 
General character fi*om each other. The lowest layers are mostly 
Btone\Sng the confined to the beds of passage from the shale 
ErieCanaL of the Niagara Group to the purer lime- 

stones above, while the others are similarly situated with refer- 
ence to the marls and shales of the Onondaga Salt Group and 
the purer calcareous beds which overlie them. In either po- 
sition, great care is requisite in selecting the stone for burning, 
the best cement being generally confined to the middle of these 
beds of passage — those below being too argillaceous, those 
above too calcareous. 

21. Keserving a more detailed and minute description of the 
Ulster County deposits for a subsequent part of this work, we 
will here simply state that they are mostly found M'lthin the 
limits of a narrow belt, scarcely one mile in width, skirring the 
Principal deposits northwestern base of the Shawangunk Moun- 
•>f " Rosendaie tains, alouff the line of the Delaware and Hudson 

Cement " stone. ' , ® 

Canal, in the valley of Rondout Creek. They are 

* Named from the town of Rosendaie, in wliich the oemont was first discorered 
and manufactured, during the construction of the Delaware and Hudson GanaL 
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not, however, confined to this locality, but can be traced in a 
southwesterly direction through Ulster and Sullivan Counties to 
the State Line at Carpenter's Point, and thence, within the State 
of New Jersey, in a narrow strip along the left bank of the 
Delaware Kiver, to "Walpack's Bend, where they cross over in- 
to the State of Pennsylvania. In a northerly direction, this 
rock has not been distinctly recognized east of tlie Hudson 
River. At the mouth of Bondout Creek tlie belt takes a turn 
due north, and can be correctly followed along the right bank 
of the Hudson, a distance of five or six miles, with occasional 
glimpses of it in detached masses ten or twelve miles higher 
up. Except in Ulster County, towards the northern terminus 
of the range, these beds have not been manufactured into 
cement, and have not, it is believed, been very critically ex- 
amined with that view. 

22. The only limestone in Massachusetts that has ever been 
employed for hydraulic mortar is that at Paine's Quarry, West 
Springfield. It is said to be very good hydraulic lime, and 
contains, by analysis, .93| of carbonate of lime. Cement stone in 
.5i-V of argillaceous clay, and less than .1 of car- assachuaetts. 
bonate of magnesia. Another hydraulic limestone that has 
been tried, but never worked, is found in the bed of the Chi- 
copee Kiver, just below the Chicopee Factory. It contains 
.86tV of carbonate of lime, and .13tV of argillaceous clay. 
Both of the stones just mentioned are fetid and partially bitu- 
minous. They belong to the new Red Sandstone formation. 
Nodules of Septaria are found on the Chicopee and at Cabot- 
ville, and an argillaceous limestone at West Springfield, that 
are pronounced by Prof. Hitchcock to furnish a cement as 
energetic as the " Euman " The following table contains their 
analysis : 
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TABLE XL 





Septarfa 1t%>VD 
the Chtcop««. 


Sentittls from 
Cabotville. 


Ai^lIaoeouB llmeetooe, West 
Sprinfflcld. 


iBt Sample. 


2il Semple. 


Carbonate of lime 

Carbonate of magneeia. . 

^ica and alumina. 

Oxide of Iron 


46.06 

27..35 

20.97 

5.62 


43.69 

39.35 

13.57 

3.39 


30.81 

18.33 

45.33 

5.53 


26.04 

13.45 

54.00 

6.51 



The 2d sample from West Springfield is but feebly Jiydraulic. 

23. East of Massachusetts, cement stone is found in some 
localities, but is not used for hydraulic mortar. Deposits exist 
Cement stone in ** Machias and at the forks of tlie Kennebec 
Maine. Eiver, Me.; a specimen from the last-named 
locality, analyzed several years ago by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
contained .54rV of carbonate of lime, .05 of carbonate of 
magnesia, .028 of carbonate of iron, .024 of silicate of iron and 
manganese, .27 of silica, .082 of alumina. 

24. Near Kensington, Conn., a good cement stone is found, 
Cement stone in which is manufactured to a limited extent for 

SKlnt^iLjr '^^*^ "s^- ^^ ^^® ^^^^^ supplies of tliis article 
and Ohia are derived from Sandusky, Ohio, from Utica, 

Lasalle County, Illinois, and from near Louisville, Kentucky, 
at the Falls of the Ohio River. 

25. The following extract from the forthcoming work of the 
Cement stone in State Geologist of Mississippi, gives the analysis 
Mississippi Qf t^Q cement stones found in that State in Tish- 
amingo County : " No. 1 furnishes a cement which sets as 
rapidly as Plaster of Paris and becomes very hard. No. 2 dif- 
fers from No. 1 in requiring more time to harden." See 
Table III. 

TABLE ra. 



Ka 1. 

Silica and insoluble Silica 54.201 

Potash 473 

Lime 23.247 

Magnesia 788 

Protoxide of iron 903 

Alumina 3.064 

Phosphoric ac& Trace 

Carbonic add. 15.572 

Water, oi:g;anic matter, and loss 3.752 



t 



No. S. 

35.281 

.348 

32.G03 

.630 

.158 

1.914 

27.643 
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26. No deposits of hydraulic lime or cement stone are foand 
on the Pacific coast, although inquiries to a considerable extent 
have been made. 

The Bosendale cements are depended upon for hydraulic 
mortar. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

27. The method pursued in testing the mortars which fur- 
nish the basis of all tables introduced into this report, with the 
exception of those compiled from the labors of others, for the 
purpose of reference and comparison, is briefly as follows : 

28. With some exceptions that will be pointed out in the 

proper place, all the samples of h^'draulic ce- 

The cements riot '^ \ "^ j ^ ..i e J^ - j 

i>repared under meut not prepared at the manufactories, under 
the wnter's super- ^j^^ personal supervision of the writer or an 

vision were sam- * * 

pies from cargoes agent appointed by him, were obtained from 

in the market ^ ^ . / i 

cargoes in the market, by opening several casks 
selected at random, and taking two or three pounds from each. 
This precaution was adopted in order to secure, beyond a ques- 
tion, samples of an average quality from the respective cargoes, 
and for the time being, of tlie respective cements furnished by 
the several. manufactories. 

29. Identity in tlie composition and properties of samples of 
the same brand, obtained Irom different cargoes and at differ- 
ent times, was never assumed. An examination and compari- 
son of the tables throughout this work, clearly establish the 
necessity of this precaution. As some manufacturers habitu- 
ally grind their stone finer than others, and as there is consid- 
erable difference, in this particular, in cement from the same 
establishment manufactured at different times, due in part to 
the difiiculty with which a high degree of pulverization can be 
secured with newly-dressed millstones, but principally to negli- 
gence on the part of the miller, it was important that this cause 
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of variation should be eliminated in all tbe trials, and particu* 
larly from those which were to furnish the data for a direct 
comparison of the qualities of the several cements, and of mor- 
tars of different composition, but particularly those containing 
large doses of .sand. To this end, all the varieties of cement 
subjected to trial were passed through a fine wire 
sieve, designated No. 80, that is, containing eighty were'S^^ 
fine wires to the lineal inch, each way, or 6,400 J^ 8'®^® No. 
meshes to the square inch. The sand used for the 
mortars, when the object was simply to compare the qualities 
of the several varieties of cementing substance, whether of pure 
cement, or a mixture of cement and lime, though quite fine, 
was clean, and tolerably sharp and angular. It is mostly sili- 
cious, and was obtained from a pit on Governor's Island, New 
York harbor, between Castle William and Fort Columbus. 
After being passed through a wire sieve No. 30, to remove 
a small per centage of gravel heterogeneously distributed 
through it, 1,000 parts by weight contained : 

163 parts between ^ and Vir of an inch in diameter. ^ ^ , 

302 " " A "^ "" " " " S^''^ 

352 " " ^ " A " " " " " 

183 *' leas than ^ 

OHABACTER OF THE TESTS APPLIED TO THE MORTABS. 

30. 1st. TTieir cajMoity to resist a transverse strainy which 
is also a measure of their tenacity. To this end, rectangular 
prisms were formed in a cast-iron mould, under pressure or 
otherwise, as specially set forth in each particular case. The 
base of these prisms was two inches square, their height eight 
inches. The first that were prepared were formed in a hori- 
zontal mould, the pressure being applied to the upper side. As 
it was always necessary to shave off one of the sides of these 
blocks, in order to reduce the cross-section to a square, the hor- 
* ^ontal mould was soon replaced by a vertical one^ measuring 
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Horttra made in ^ '"■ ^Y ^ '°' ''J ^ '"• ^° *^® interior, to one end 
prisms 2 in, by s (,f wliich the pressnre was applied, When tha 

!n.by8,Midbrft- . , , . , , . . 

ken on Hiipporte pnems h&d attained the reqaieite age, they were 

''**'^^ broken on supports i in, apart, by a pressure 

applied at the middle point. 

31, 2d, Their relative hardnesK. — This was measnred by the 

penetration of a steel point or needle, impelled by the impact 

of a falling body. The needle, which is slightly conical, or 

tapering toward the point, is tmncated at right angles to the 

axis, BO as to give a diameter at the lower end of i^of an inch. 

It protrudes from a socket in the lower extremity of a vertical 

rod or spindle, to which it is firmly secnred by means of a 

HardneoB com- thnmb-Bcrew. To the' upper extremity of the 

StopeneirBSng Bptodle IS attached a diagonal scale of steel, accu- 

bj impact ratcly gradnated to tenths, hundredths, and thou- 

sandths of an inch, and provided with a horizontal index firmly 

fixed to the frame-work of the instrnment. The absolute pen- 



Fig. 1,, 

etration of the needle is obtained by taking the difference be- 
tween the index readings before and after impact. The falling 
body is a hollow metal cylinder, weighing one ponnd, of which 
the exterior diameter is about equal to the length, Tliie cjlin 
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dcr, in its descent, passes freely over the spindle, and strikes upon 
a shoulder attached just above the screw. The mortar used 
to determine the hardness was that of the broken prisms, and 
the penetrations were taken the same day, generally but a few 
hours after they had been broken. As these iragmeuts were 2 
in. square in cross-section, and seldom less than 2| in. long, they 
admitted of several trials with the needle. An average of not 
less than four penetrations, and sometimes more, at each end 
of the prisms* was tak^n on all occasions, except^when the frag- 
ment split open at a lower number, which was sometimes the 
case. This instrument will be well understood by referring to 

JFig.1. 

32. 3d. Their adhesive properties. — ^This was measured by 

cementing bricks and blocks of stone together in pairs, and 
afterwards drawing them apart by a force applied Adhesiveness to 
at right angles to the plane of the joint. The ^^^f'''' 
bricks or stone of each pair were arranged at 
right angles to each other, as seen in Fig. 2, and 
were kept together under a pressure of 500 lbs., 
except on occasions specially mentioned, until 
the mortar had set. 

33. The device for applying tJiepresswre to the "PigT 
prisms, and to the pairs of bricks or stone, while the mortar was 
setting, is essentially the same as that heretofore used for simi- 
lar purposes. It was also used for testing the strength and ad- 
hesiveness of the mortars, when they had attained ^ . ^ 

' •^ Device for com- 

the proper age. The apparatus consists essen- pressing the 
tially of a bed-piece and two upright posts, about Sto 'inouidSi 
one foot apart, connected by a cross-piece at the ^^^^^°|^^® 
top, from the centre of which is suspended a scale- 
beam, so arranged that it can be elevated or depressed, as oc- 
casion may require, by means of a screw. The lower hook of 
tills beam is connected with a horizontal lever of equal arms, 
so that any weight indicated by the beam will be transmitted 
without loss to ths reverse end of the lever, and will then act 



• 
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U a downward pressure. Tlie application of tins pressure to 
tbe breaking of prising i& explained by Fig. 3. It is oulj 
necessary to replace the wedge-shaped piece which acta upon 
the prisms by another which will diffuse the pressure over a 
horizontal area of greater or leas extent — say about one super- 
ficial inch — in order to adjust the instrument for applying pres- 
Bure to the mortar in the monlds, and t« the pairs of bricks or 
Btoue. Fig. 4 represents a prism under pressure. The lower 
Tig. L ■ Kr. 6. 



portion of the mould is inserted into a mortise in the bed-plate. 
In order to measure the force necessary to separate the bricks 
or stones, they are placed directly nnder the hooks of the scale- 
beam, the lower lever having first been removed. The lower 
brick or stone is then confined to the bed-pieces by staples, 
keyed from below, while the upper one is embraced by the 
ends of a crescent-shaped iron, suspended from the book of the 
ecale-beam, as shown in Fig. 5. 

34. In all cases, the moment of rupture was attained as 

quickly as possible — care being taken to avoid shocks — by 

pouring sand into the pan of a spring-balance 

tiira to be at- snspendcd from some given point on tbe beam, 

wiD*d quickly. ^ gjj^^jj jjj j-jg 3^ jjj setting forth the resnltB 
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of these trialB in % tabulated fonn^ the actual breaking weight 
and penetration are, in all cases, entered without redaction 
except in the case of separating the bricks and stone, when 
an additional column is inserted in some cases, giving the ad- . 
hesive power per superficial ioch. 

86. The trial with the needle was adopted as the most 
ready means of measuring the relative hardness ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
of the several mixtures containing no sand, with needle was 

adopted. 

whether of pure cement or a combination of 
cement with fat lime. Kothing further than this was at first 
expected from it. M. Yicat at one time entertained tlie opin- 
ion, which he subsequentlj qualified and even abandoned, 
that ^' the squares of the numbers which express the penetnu* 
tion of the rod are reciprocally proportional to _. . , , , 

*^ . ^^ deduced by 

the resistances to the force which tends to break Yicat ; aban- 
the mortars." General Treussart not only ^^ Y ^ 
doubts the existence of this law, as not fully efidablished by 
M. Yicat's experiments, but advances objections to the use 
of the needle, which do not appear to be wholly tenable, viz : 

1st. That it is dijfficult to appreciate exactly ^ rai Tt© 
its penetration ; aart's objections 

2d. That, if it falls upon a grain of sand or 
gravel, or even a grain of lime, incorrect conclusions will be 
drawn; 

8d. That it is applied to the surface of the mortar, which 
frequently differs in hardness from the interior. 

86. It is submitted that the first of these objections cannot 
apply to an instrument like that shown in Fiff. ^ ^ , , , 

^f -^ , ^ The first not ten- 

1, if constructed with accuracy and used with able when needle 

.r J • n -1.1. i. i» T_ 18 'wed with care. 

care ; the second is equally without force when 

no sand is introduced into the mixtures; and even the effect of 

sand of fine grains, in large doses, might be re- 

j J ^- n . • i_i .J J The second ditto, 

garded as practically inappreciable, provided for mortars with- 

the weight of the falling body and the distance ^^de'r hea^ 

Dasscd over in the descent are such as to cause impacts. 
3 
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deep penetrationB. Moreover, an ordinary degree of precaution 
would suggest the propriety of taking tlie average of a large 
number of trials in preference to the results indicated by a 
single one, when they can be repeated with such ease and 
rapidity. It is not contended that penetrations from impact 
afford reliable data for comparing mortars containing different 
proportions of sand, or sand in different degrees of fineness.* 
The objection urged against deducing conclusions with regard 
to the quality of a mass of mortar from the results of trials 
restricted to its surface, is certainly worthy of consideration 
when mortars of common lime, either with or without sand, 
are under trial, but is scarcely applicable to hydraulic mix- 
Remarks on tures. The absolute strength of a mass of 
third objection, mortar is not the only good quality we seek. 
Deterioration from the action of the elements first takes place 
upon the surface in all cases, and it is upon the surface, with- 
out regard to interior qualities, that the requisite power of 
resistance against these agents must be conferred. Experience 
teaches us that those mortars which attain the greatest degree 
of superficial hardness, as shown by the penetrations of the 
needle, absorb the least amount of water, and are consequently 
the least liable to undergo disintegrations from frost or 
"weathering." The resistance offered at the surface to the 
penetration of a point acted upon by an impulsive force, there- 
fore, affords reliable means of judging of a most important 
property in mortars, even if we admit that our conclusions 
must necessarily be restricted to their surface. But this is not 
so. It is well known that hydraulic mixtures owe very little of 
their powers of sub-aqueous induration to the absorption of car- 
bonic acid gas, or to superficial desiccation ; that 
SiStn ™m!ijS? the setting is not initiated at the surface, but 
neously through- almost simultaneously throughout the mass ; and 

out the maas. , , . j ^. • i. x 

that the subsequent induration is not augment- 
ed, but rather retarded, and in some measure even destroyed, 
by free contact with the air, and the absence of humidity. 
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37. We may safely asenme that mortars of bydranlie 
cement, either with or without sand, if submerged, harden so 
nearly homogeneously throughout their entire thickness, that 
there is no perceptible difference in hardness at the centre, and 
at a depth of rJ^ to ^ of an inch. At any rate, those disposed to 
entertain doubts upon this point can readily convince them- 
selves, by reference to the tables, that, with individual excep- 
Ti stronmat ^ious, the mortars which sustain the greatest 
prittms gave the transverse strain give the smallest penetrations 

laaBt penetrations. .^r .r ji j .. i. • i • i. 

With the needle; and it certainly is not un* 
reasonablo to suppose that there may exist a fixed law or pro- 
portion betweea the resistances offered to two kinds of forces, 
—one constant, and the other impulsive, — ^by an inflexible sub- 
stance like mortar. 
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CHAPTER m. 

S8« Thb celebrated Boaendale cements,— ^bo fiamed from the 
£ftct that the etone wag firet diacovered in the township of 
Th» •BoaencWo" IJ<»^dale, Ulster Coonty, New York, in opening 
^^^'n^^ the line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal — are 

derived from the tentaculate or water limestone belonging to 
the lower Helderberg Group, known as Formation VL in Pro- 
fessor H. D. Kogers' classification of the rocks of Pennsylvania. 
As stated in Chapter I., the deposits are mostly fomid within 
Gwrn hicai *^® limits of a narrow belt scarcely one mile 
UmitsofthebedB in width, skirting the northwestern base of 

DOW workod. 

the Shawangunk Mountains, along the line of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, in the valley of Bondout 
Creek. The beds are found occupying every conceivable in- 
clination to the horizon, being sometimes vertical, seldom on a 
level, and ordinarily dipping at a greater or less degree either 
to the northwest or to the southeast. The entire face of the 
country in this region exhibits unmistakable evidences of hav- 
ing been Rubjected to a succession of remarkable upheavings ; 
some of them have evidently taken place while the limestone 
deposits were as. yet in a plastic form, by which the strata, in 
The beds are tor- ^la^y localities, were twisted into a variety of 
tuous. complex and tortuous shapes, while otliers, trans- 

piring at subsequent periods more or less remote, have ruptured 
the beds in a variety of ways, frequently producing faults, but 
ordinarily resulting in a multitude of seams more or less open, 
running diagonally across the planes of stratification. The 
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asefdl effect of these upheaTingd ht& been to develop, mU> 
acceMible and convenient positions, a vast amount of cement 
stone, that woaid otherwise have been buried beyond the prac- 
ticable reach of ordinary mechanical skill. 

39. The aggregate thickness of tlie several layers of Ais 
deposit averages abont forty-six feet This includes several 
strata, varying from four to twelve feet in total thickiiesB, 
which are so changeable in character that they ^-^-^^-^6 thick- 
Are fit for use only in certain localities. The ■eas 6f tbe atr- 
whole deposit is subdivided into several distinct 

layers, which are widely dissimilar, as a general thing, in tbe 
color, grain, and texture of the raw stone, and also in tibeir 
hydraulic properties after calcination. As Seventoen Itjw 
many as seventeen of these layers can be traced ^ *^ 
throughout the entire range in Ulster county. 

40. Ko one manufacturer makes use of all of these beds, and 
no two of them of the same beds, in the same i^ot aU xu»d for 
proportiotis. This is due, principaUy, to those ^'^''^^^'^ 
marked variations in the hydraulic character of oharacterofBtoiM. 
the stone, within comparatively short distances, which con- 
stitute a characteristic feature of this deposit, already referred 
to in general terms. 

41. In some localities, the upper layers of the cement bear- 
ing series have been removed by abrlwion, while upper layers 

in others, the lower ones have been thrust so J^^^^^^^er ^JSS 
much out of place by the interposition of other bey«»* «•<*• 
rocks, or are so far below the general surface level, that they 
cannot be reached with facility or economy. 

42. Few of the manufacturers have rendered themselves 
familiar with the distinctive and peculiar properties of the 
several layers which they introduce into their combination, in 
stances being comparatively rare where they have caused them 
to be quarried, calcined, and ground separately, even for the 
purpose of experiment. 

48. With few exceptions^ all the stone taken from a qtiarry 
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enters into the cement prepared for market. This includes 
certain layers, or portions of layers, possessing little or no 
Some inferior hydraulic energy by themselves, on account of 
stone is used. ^q preponderance of inert silica or alumina 
which they contain, and the absence of homogeneousness in 
the composition; other portions, in which the carbonate of 
lim^ is largely in excess, and which may be classed among ordi- 
nary hydraulic limes ; and still others, which are an exagger- 
ated type of the dividing limes {phanx limited) of Yicat, setting 
rapidly in water under the most difficult circumstances, suc- 
cedeed sooner or later by a gradual softening of the whole mass. 
44. Although moi'tars giving rise to the phenomena last- 
Stone indiyiduailj mentioned contain an excess of caustic lime, 

which becomes hydrated very sluggishly, and 
indeed not until the hydraulic induration has 

fully commenced, and which, 
therefore, is insusceptible of 
prompt neutralization by the sil- 
ica, alumina, and magnesia pre- 
sent, in the formation of those tre- 
ble hydrosilicates that are prac- 
tically insoluble in water, it does 
not necessarily follow that their 
incorporation in subordinate pro- 
portions, and under judicious re- 
strictions, into the aggregate pro- 
duct of a quarry, is injurious. In 
certain cases, when care is taken to 
reduce the cement to a very fine 
powder, with a view to facilitate the 
hydration of the lime, and to secure 
a thorough incorporation of the sev- 
eral kinds of stone used, they are believed to operate beneficially 
by furnishing those requisite constituent ingredients of good ce- 
ment not found in sufficient quantity in the contiguous rocks, 
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or existing there in proportions capable of considerable in- 
crease, without producing an injurious excess. 
The marginal sketch, Figure 6, shows an actual Section of the 

/•^, J ., '^ J • 11 T cement dopo«!t9 

section of these deposits, verified in several locaii- ©f Ulster Co., N. Y. 
ties, where the layers occur in regular order.* 

45. In some localities, where the beds have been upheaved 
into a vertical position, or nearly so, and the stone of inferior 
quality occurs in layers of sufficient thickness to sustain them- 
selves, they are left intact, supported at appropriate intervals 
by masses of the stone composing the adjacent layers. 

46. Some of the most prominent features of these several 
layers will now be briefly noticed. They were quarried and 
calcined separately by an experienced workman. For their 
burning, " try-kilns*'^ 7 to 7j feet high and 20 to 24 inches in in- 
terior diameter were used, and the object aimed at in each case 
was to submit every variety of stone to that degree and duration 
of heat that would produce the best results. Besides these tests, 
others were made with the stone by submitting it to different 
degrees of calcination in crucibles. 

47. Number One is moderately fine grained, of a dark gray 
color, and contains rather too much silica. After burning, the 
cement is of a light-drab color, and sets under water in fifteen 

• The sections of the cement strata in Ulster County, as given in the Beport of 
the State Geological Snrvey, are singularly at fault. The one purporting to have 
been taken, at High Falls, near and just below the bridges (see Report of First 
District State Geological Survey, p. 353), is as follows : 

Cement rock 12 to 15 feet . 

Limestone 10 to 30 " 

Cement rock 6 to 8 " 

Pyritous slaty limestone 4 to 10 " 

Red shale, &c 15 to 20 " 

Conglomerate and Shawangimk grits unknown tlickneffs. 

Tlie correct section of the beds in this locality, now constituting Ogden & Co/s 
quarry, and at the time of the survey owned and worked by Mr. J. L. H:;Bbrook, 
is as follows : — ^the layers above No. 9 do not occur here. 

Cement rock 15 to 16 feet. 

Hagnesian limestone, unsuitable for cement, and 

therefore not used. It is dividing lime 2 to 2^ '* 

Cement rode 6 to 6 " 

Annllaceous slaty limestone -(to 1 '* 

Pyritous limestone ) 

Shale, &c., as before ) 
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Number One a minutes to bear the light testing-wire.* Thii 
Sept at Lawronoe- ^^^^y except in the vicinity of Lawrenceyille, 
^^^- where it possesses, to a limited extent, the objec- 

tionable properties of intermediate limes, furnishes a good 
cement by itself, 

48. NuwibtT Two resembles the preceding, when in the raw 
state, but is of a somewhat darker color, and is much quicker 
setting after calcination. Iii the vicinity of Lawrenceville it pos- 
^^ ^ _ sesses, to a limited extent, the bad qualities of the 

Number Two ' • 

resembles Num- *' intermediate' limes, and is unfit for use, except 
"®* in combination with the other layers. It is not 

excluded by any of the manufacturers. 

49. Number Three is a coarse-grained light-gray magnesian 
limestone, containing, after calcination, an excess of caustic 
lime and silica in the form of sand. It belongs to the worst 

Number Three *^P® ^^ intermediate limes, and is incapable of 
iB an " intemae- beiufi: used alone, except after several months' 

diate lime." o ? x^ 

exposure to the effects of air and moisture, either 
in casks or in bulks, and even then is greatly improved by being 
mixed with ten to fifteen per cent, of an active cement, with a 
view to restore the energy destroyed during the process of spon- 
taneous slaking. A fresh sample, mixed to a stiff paste, and 
Sets in the air formed into a cake, set in the air in eight min- 

^wl^hin^iJirto ^^^» »^d ^^ *«^ immersed in water at 65** F. 
"ff^sm. It soon began to soften, and in one hour allowed 

the light-testing wire to pass freely through it. Another cake, 
immersed in water in the condition of paste, began to set in 
four or five minutes, so far as to lose the plastic form, which 
was immediately followed by the appearance of a multitude of 
small cracks, and a rapid and progressive softening from the 
surface inwards. After fifteen minutes it was worked up under 
the trowel, dried off with blotting-paper to a stiff paste, agaia 
formed into a cake, and immersed. At the expiration of twenty 

* For a description of the testing-wire, see paragraph 121. 
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minutes, a close network of cracks again covered the surface, 
when it was worked up, as before, for the second time. This 
operation was repeated for the third and fourth times before the 
submerged cake would retain its form under water, and indu- 
rate without cracking. It. then required six days to bear the 
^ inch wire, loaded to one pound. Some of the powdered 
cement was heated to redness for half an hour, in order to 
approximate more nearlj to the condition of complete calcina- 
tion, but hs qualities were in no respect improved thereby. 
Some of the same cement, when fourteen months old, after 
having been preserved in an ordinary powder-keg, without 
paper lining, during that period,had entirely lost the dangerous 
property of disintegrating under water, which it possessed in 
such an eminent degree when fresh. It had also parted with 
much of its hydraulic energ}^ requiring from eight to nine hours, 
when submerged, to attain the requisite hardness to support 
tlie light-testing wire, and twenty liours to support the heavy 
one. Some of this old cement was heated to redness for half 
an hour, which, while it fully restored its hydraulic activity, 
at the same time destroyed its ability to stand up under water. 
Trials were also made by adding to this cement a soluble 
alkaline silicate, in order that silica might be Trials with" solu- 
presented to the lime in a condition favorable to ^^ giaaa" 
an immediate combination with it, with a view to anticipate, as 
it were, the initial induration of the native hydraulic ingredients. 
The results were entirely satisfactory. The double silicate of 
potash and soda was employed for this purpose, in the succes- 
sive proportions of 11, 9 and 5 J per cent., by mixing it with the 
water used for bringing the cement to the con- Eleven per cent 
dition of paste. In the first two cases the sue- NumbL"!- Th^ 
cess appeared to be perfect, and resulted in the *gwxi cement 
cakes setting under water in ten minutes to bear the light test- 
ing-wire, and in twenty-five and thirty minutes respectively to 
hear the heavy one, without any subsequent appearance of 
cracks or change of form. With 5| per cent, of the alkaline 
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silicate, tlic cracks upon the surface were not entirely avoided, 
but they penetrated but a very little way into the mortar, 
caused no visible change of form, and appeared to exercise no 
influence upon its ultimate strength and hardness. 

60. Number Four^ in some localities, is solid and compact 

throughout, and in others is subdivided into two 

subdivided into layers of nearly equal thickness. The upper 

two Iavofs. 

portion is fine grained, dark blue, burns of a 
light drab color, and is quick setting ; that below is darker 
after calcination, contains more lime, and does not set readily 
under water, if immersed in the state of paste. Between these 
two subordinate members of this layer, a thin sheet of argillo- 
calcareous slate sometimes occurs, which has to be excluded 
from the combination. With this .exception, the entire layer, 
-, ^ , worked together, makes a cement of fair average 

makes good ce- quality, and there is perhaps no member of the 

deposit in Ulster Co. which preserves, through- 
out its entire development, a character more uniformly reliable. 
Immersed in the state of paste, in water at 65® F., it hardens 
so as to support the light testing-wire in fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, and the heavy one in twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

51. NuijJ)er Five. This layer, throughout the entire range 
of the beds as yet opened, except in the quarries belonging to 
the Newark Lime and Cement Manufacturing Company, at 
the mouth of the Kondout Creek, is a coarse-grained magnesian 

limestone, containing so lai'ge an excess of car- 
slakes aOer cal- bonate of lime that it generally slakes after cal- 
m^Simtand cination, like hydraulic or meagre lime. In the 
is generally re- quarries of the Hudson River Company, about 

five miles back from the Hudson, the upper half 
of the layer is more highly charged with clay and magnesia, 
and is so far modified in its prevailing character that it is in- 
cluded in the combination. With these two exceptions, the 
Btone is rejected by manufacturers. 

52. Number Six is a limestone of slaty structure, containing 
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a lai^ ainonnt of clay and lime, particularly of the latter, and 
posBesBing, to a certain extent, the objectionable [lumber Six ia u 
properties of Nnmber Three. It varies in thick- iiiw™«ii«to liine. 
ness from six inches to tiro feet, and pOBseeses a distinct devel- 
opment in ill the qnarries, except those at the mouth of the 
Kondont Creek, where it has either been omitted in the depo- 
sition, or has been more or less uniformly distributod tlirough 
out the contiguous layers. The latter would appear to be the 
most probable hypothesis, as those layers (Five and Seven) 
which in most of the quarries contain a ruinous excess of car- 
bonate of lime, constitnte in this locality the best stone of the 
deposit. When made into cement, and allowed to set in the 
air, the influence of water upon it after immersion is moderately 
slow, BO that the mortar is not thrown down completely, like 
that derived from Number Three, but is simply covered with 
many deep cracks. A prism measuring 2 in. X 3 in. X 7 in. 
was formed of a paste of the pure cement from p^^ ^ 
this layer, as developed at Hich Falls, and im- oemont from 
mersed m water after supporting in twenty min- 
utes the light teeting-wire in the air. After twenty hours, it 
began to swell and crack along the longest edges, 
the cracksbeingdirected toward the axis. After 
thirty hours, these cracks presented an exterior 
opening of i, and aft«r fifty hours, of ^ of an inch. | 
The prism then broke into three pieces trans- ^ 
versely, and was nearly a week in assuming a ^- '■ 
stable form. The form of a cross section at that time is showti 
in Fig. T. 

63. Number Seven is perhaps the most changeable member 
of the cement deposit. Near High Falls, on Coxon Cove Creek, 
it was manufactured into a cement several years ago by Hr. 
O'Neill, which was considered by the late Col. 
J. L. Smith, of the Corps of Engineers, superior »^rof%'>nW 

to any cement brought into market at that time. ^3*^.""''^'^ . 
■' ° O'Neill Gemtal. 

In other localities, near High Falls, the stone is 
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in every respect as good as that used by O'Neill, but all at- 
tempts to turn it to any account elsewhere have failed, except 
at a point above one mile south of Itosendale Yillage, 
where it was worked in 1840, and at the month of Rondout 
^^ ^ „ Creek, twelve miles distant, where it is of ffood 

Number Seven, i. ^ a . , i 

not generally quality, and fumishes about 25 per cent, of all 
*^**^**^ the stone used in that neighborhood. In con- 

nection with the two overlying strata, Five and Six, it con- 
stitutes the middle rock, a prominent feature, common to all 
parts of the range (with the exceptions mentioned above) which 
is not disturbed in quarrying. The prevailing character of 

Is ceneraii 1 ft Number Seven, to which its bad qualities are 
undisturbed in chiefly due, is its remarkable and persistent want 

the quarry. ^, -^-- , , 

of homogeneousness. When burnt, it presents an 
entire absence of any uniformity of color, being generally vari- 
egated and mottled in appearance, exhibiting almost every 
grade of neutral tint between pure white, derived from 
massesof carbonate of lime, and the darkest brown, approach- 
ing to black. Hence the constituent elements of the stone, 
although they may be present in suitable proportions, are be- 
yond the influence of those mutual reactions which take place 
during the calcination, when the ingredients are in intimate 
and homogeneous contact, and the lime which should have en- 
tered into combination with the silica remains free and in ex- 
cess. Instead of being pure, however, or practically so, a con- 
dition which would be favorable to its instantaneous slaking 
when brought into contact with water, it is mixed with a suflS- 
ciency of foreign matter to render it meagre, technically so 
called, and consequently sluggish and tardy in assuming the 
form of hydrate. Number Seven is therefore, with the excep- 
tions noted, an intermediate lime, and unfit for cement. 

54. Number Eight is unsuitable for cement in any part of 
the range yet opened. It is much more uniform in appearance, 
Number Eight and is far less heterogeneous in composition, than 
for'SS^^ Number Seven, In the vicinity of High Falls, 
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it is char^temed by the objectioBable proper- 
ties of If umber Three. It will comjaenee to eet readily uader 
water, but in a few hours beeomes ooa verted wiiinotMt 
into a thin paate. Further east, it loses all u»dw water 
power of indurating under water, and will not retain in thaJt 
situation a set taken in the air. In some localities it adheres 
to, or rather ft>rinf a part of Number Seven, and is left stand- 
ing with it| while the underlying and overlying strata are 
removed ; in others it becomes separated in blasting, and in 
many cases, it is feared, finds its way into the manufactured 
cement, and injures its quality. 

55. The layers numbered from I^me to Sixteen^ inclusive, 
possess no striking individual diaraeteristics, ex- Layers Number 
cept in two looalitiea. Taken together in the do^'notdfaT'' 
proportiou of their development in tlxe beds, atrikingiy, 
they furnish a cement of good quality. Its hydraulic activity 
is somewhat less than that derived from a combination of the 
" Upper Series'* of layers exclusively, but, in ultimate strength 
and hardness, it will compare iavorably with any cements in 
the country. The two exceptions are as follows, viz. : one at 
High Falls, where Number Fifteen is an inter- 
mediate lime like Number Tliree, while Num- at High Falla [$ 
ber Sixteen sete more rapidly under water than JS^l?*;^ W 
any strata in Ulster Co. ; and the other at the ^[ Sixteen very 

Quick settinff. 

mooth of Eondout Creek, where the " Lower 

Series" of strata do not occur at all, or are so changeable in 

hydraulic character, chemical composition, and lithologioal 

features, that their geological identity is a matter of some 

doubt 

56. JVumher Seventeen^ although difiering very materially 
.from Number Sixteen after calcination, is mechanically at- 
tached to it, and has generally to be taken out with it. It 
contains a very large proportion of retracjtory j^^^y^ seTMiteea 
clay, and is in moat localities, and particularly "^^t a good stone, 
at High Falls, very hard, like overburnt bri cks, when cat 
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cined in the same kiln with the other layers. It poBsesses 
little hydraulic energy, and should be excluded from the com- 
bination. As a prominent feature of the entire depoi^it, the 
color of the burnt stone is subject to great changes, within 
short distances. 

57. At High Falls, the southwestern termintn of the deposit 
as now worked, where the manufactories of the Ogden Com- 
pany, and Delafield & Baxter (formerly Ogden & Delafield) 

are located, all the layers, and consequently com- 

Th© cement made -, , «, • ,^ i»i 

at High Falls is bmations of them adopted for the articles sent 
wmea'^Sr ^ *^ market, are lighter colored after burning than 

we approach the in any Other locality. As we approach the Hud- 
Hudson River. j trtr 

son River the "Lower Series^' undergo a decided 

and sudden change, so much so, indeed, that at Lawrenceville, 
only two and a half miles from High Falls, although they fur- 
nish but .60 of the combination used by the Lawrence Com- 
pany, and although one-half of the remainder is brought from 
High Falls, and is very light-colored, the combination is one of 
the darkest of the Eosendale brands. Between this point and 
the Hudson, their color remains dark, arid that of the " Upper 
Series" becomes moderately so. In point of fact, the only 
Koscndale cements technically termed "Zi^A/" are the two 
brands manufactured at High Falls by Delafield & Baxter, and 
the Ogden Cement Company. 

58. The NekQark Lime a/ad Cement Mannfactv/ring Com- 
Newark limo pauy is located on the Hudson Kiver, at the 
M^tSSing "^o^t^ 0*" Kondout Creek. Its works comprise 
CJompanj.— Ca- seventeen cylindrical kilns of the pattern shown 

pacity of their , __ 

works. in Figure 12, and the mill driven by steam- 

power, containing five " crackers" and eleven run of stone of 
two and a half feet in diameter, and two run of four and a 
half feet diameter. Four of the crackers, and five run of 
stone, can grind eight hundred barrels of cement per day. The 
cement stone occurs in a continuous bed valuing in thickness 
from twenty to thirty feet, and dipping to the northwest 
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from 45® to 75®. It crops out along the eastern slope of a 
high hill or bluff, at an elevation, in places, of from 150 to 170 
feet above the level of the Hudson River. This deposit is 
reached by five horizontal tunnels, which pierce the slope of 
the hill near its base at five different points, bj means of 
which the quarried stone is conveyed to the kilns by cars* 
There is a marked difference in the qualities of the stone in 
these several quarries, as well as among the several layers of 
tlie same quarry, and great care is exercised in distributing the 
aggregate yield of tlie entire deposit among the several kilns, 
in order to secure as great a degree of uniformity in the quality 
of the cement as possible. 

59. None of the Lower Series of cement strata (see para- 
graph 44) are used by this company. The upper ^ q . „ 
layers, from Number One to Number Three in- not used by this 
elusive, ai-e in some places too highly charged ®^°*P*^^ 
with carbonate of lime to admit of their entering into the 
combination. No attempt, however, is made (and it probably 
would not be advisable) to exclude any layer entirely, the skill 
and experience of the workmen being, in a great measure, 
depended upon to detect and throw out those portions of the 
stone which might injure the quality of the cement. These 
generally occur in patches, varying from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet in length and breadth, which are recognized by their 
coarse-grained or crystalline appearance, or some other charac- 
teristic feature. "With the exception of these rejected portions, 
all the layers from Number One to Number Seven, inclusive, 
enter into the cement in the proportion of their thickness in 
the deposit. 

Tliis company has a branch at Newark, New Jersey, to 
which place the stone is conveyed in the raw state. 

60. TJie Lawrence Cement Company^ manufacturing^ the 
" Hoffmann" brand, have their quarries and kilns above White- 
port, about seven miles back from Rondout. Tho Lawrence 
Their mill, driven by steam-power, is located on Cemont Company. 
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the left bank of the Bondout Creek, about two and a half 
miles firom its mouth, and below the slack water of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal. They have twelve kilns of the old 
pattern (Figure 12), four run of stone two and a half feet in 
diameter, and two crackers. 

Their combination comprises stone from three quarries, as 
follows : the first, eighteen feet in tliickness, comprising the 
layers fi ym Nine to Sixteen, inclusive ; the second, eight to ten 
feet in tliickness, containing Number One to Four, inclusive, 
rejecting Number Three, separated from the first by the "Mid- 
dle Bock ;" and the third, ten to eleven feet in tliickness, com- 
prising the same strata as the latter (One to Four, rejecting 
Number Three). 

After calcination, the stone is carried in wagons to the mill, 
four miles distant, and is then mixed together in the proportion 
of 

13i per oent of the flrat quany (Numbers Nine to Sixteen). 

26f " " " second quarrj (Number One to Four, rejecting Number Three). 

60 " " " third quany ( " " " ** " " ). 

61. The Newark and Basendale Company have all their 
works at Wliiteport, six miles from Kondout, and about three 
miles from the point of delivery to boats below the locks of 
the canal. They have fifteen kilns of the old pattern (Figure 
12), and one of Page's Patent (Figures 13 to 18). Their 
grinding apparatus comprises three crackers and four run of 

five feet stone, driven by steam, and one cracker 

The Newark . . 

and Rosendaie and three run of four and a half feet stone, 
omponj. driven by water. Their quarries are in the im- 

mediate vicinity of those belonging to the Lawrence Company, 
noticed above, and they make use of the same kind of stone, 
but combined in different proportions. They have, from time 
to time, derived their stone from eight different openings, but, 
at the present time, work three principally. Two of these are 
parallel to each other, comprising respectively the Upper and 
the Lower Series of layers, separated by the Middle Bock, 
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which 18 worthless in this locality ; the third fumishea the 
Upper strata only, One to Four, inclusive. Their co/nbination 
is as follows : 

60 of the Upper Laj^en (One to Four) fh>m two quarriea, rejecting part of No. Threa 
50 of the Lower Layers (Nine to Sixteen). 

62. The RoaenddU CemerU Company^ manufacturing the 
" Lawrence" brand, is located at Lawrenceville, on the line of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, six and a half miles from 
Bondout. They have seven kilns of the old pattern (Fig. 12), 
and four run of stone, four feet nine inches in 
diameter. They grind by water power. The Sl^J^y, 
Stone is procured from three quarries, as follows . 

The^«^ is near High Falls, two miles above Lawrenceville, 
and furnishes the Upper Layers (One to Four, inclusive), of 
which a large proportion of Number Three is rejected. This 
stone, after burning, is conveyed by land carriage to the mill 
at Lawrenceville. 

The second quarry is situated on the east side of Kondout 
Creek, at Lawrenceville, and furnishes the Lower Layers (Nine 
to Sixteen, inclusive). 

The third is about a quarter of a mile distant from the latter, 
on the west side of the creek, and contains the layers One to 
Four, inclusive, of which Number Three is rejected. This last- 
mentioned bed overlies in regular order the Middle and Lower 
Series. Numbers Nine to Sixteen were formerly quarried at 
this point,, and included in the combination, but for some years 
past have been omitted, on account of the alleged presence of 
an excess of carbonate of lime, an objection which is presumed 
to be more imaginary than real, as the strata, having been 
treated separately with great care, gave results which com- 
pared favorably with those obtained from the corresponding 
layers on the opposite side of the creek. 
• The stone from each quarry, after being burned separately, 
is added to the combination in grinding in the following pro- 
portions, viz. : 
4 
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.20 of the firaty Onf to Fbur, induBbe^ rejecthig most of Na Three. 

•60 '* second, Nine to Sixteen, induBive. 

.20 " third, One to Four, indusive, rejecting No. Three. 

63. Ddafidd cfe Bascter^ formerly Ogden & Delafield, are 
located at the High Falls of Kondout Creek, twelve mileg 
Delafield ft {rovci its mouthy on the Delaware and Hudson 
Baxter. Canal. Their mill is driven by water-power, » 

and consists of three crackers, and four run of four and a half 
feet stone. They have six kilns of the usual form (Fig. 12). 

Three quarries furnish the stone used in the combination. 
The first comprises the layers from Nine to Sixteen, inclusive, 
of which parts of Thirteen and Fifteen are too highly charged 
with carbonate of lime, and have to be rejected ; the second 
comprises the Upper Strata, One to Four, inclusive, of which 
portions of Number Three are excluded. These two quarries 
are located near each other; the third is about half a mile 
distant, and contains Number Sixteen only, which occurs in a 
partially disintegrated or slaty form, and is therefore known as 
the " Slate Quarry.^' In the combination, the products of 
these three quarries are mixed together in equal proportions, 
viz. : 

83^ of Nine to Sixteen, indnsive, rejecting portions of Thirteen and Fifteen. 
83i of One to Four, " " ** No. Threeu 

33i of No. Sixteen. 

Layer Number Sixteen in this locality possesses remarkably 
quick settinsr properties. It will harden under 

Layer Number ^ 

Sixteen very water more rapidly than any cement in Ulster 
qui setting. County, and is added to the combination with 
a view simply to increase its hydraulic activity and energy, 
Delafield & Baxter are also the proprietors of the quarry 
which some years ago furnished the O'Neill cement, an article 
which sustained a high reputation among military engineers. 
It comprises the middle layers Six and Seven. It is not 
worked at the present time, but will probably, at no distant 
period, have to replace their *' Slate Quarry" in the combina- 
tion, as the latter is becoming exhausted. 
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64. The Ogden Rosendale GemerU Company is also lo« 
cated at High Falls, near Delafield & Baxter's. Their mill 
is driven by water-power of great capacity, and contains tw6 
erackers and four run of four and a half feet _ ^ , ^ 

The Ogden Bo 

stone ; their kilns, at present four in number, Bendide Cement 
are of the old pattern (Fig. 12). The stone is "P"*^' 
<lerived from an opening contiguous to Delafield & Baxter's 
" Slate quarry," and comprises the Lower Series of layers Nine 
to Sixteen, inclusive, rejecting Number Fifteen on account of 
the large excess of carbonate of lime which it contains, and 
which places it among the intermediate limes. Layers Nine 
to Thirteen are subject to frequent and peculiar variations in 
hydraulic energy, containing in places so large an excess of 
caustic lime after calcination, as to render it necessary to reject 
these portions when detected. 

The combination adopted by this company is yaried from 
time to time, as circumstances require. Number Sixteen being 
principally depended upon to compensate for any deficiency in 
hydraulic activity in the superincumbent layers. The usual 
proportion is : 

60 of layers Nine to Fourteen, inclnsive, rejecting parts of IHne and Thirteen. 
60 *< No. Sixteen. 

The color is light, like thai of Delafield & Baxter. Layer 
Number Sixteen of Ogden's quarry appears to possess all the 
distinct and characteristic properties of Delafield i^y^r Number 
& Baxter's "Slate" quarry, that is, it has a Sixteen. 
slaty structure, bums light colored, and is remarkably quick 
setting under water. It is a noticeable fact, that, in this par- 
ticular spot, this stratum, although distant but 400 or 500 
yards from the other quarries in the neighborhood, possesses 
local properties so peculiar, that it would be difficult, in the 
absence of the most direct and palpable evidence of their geo* 
logical identity, to believe them to be parts of the same layer. 
It is only at High Falls, and apparently within contracted 
limits even there — ^possibly not more than two to three hundred 
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* ■ ' 

yards in extent — that it posaeeses any superior hydraulic ac- 
tivity. As we descend the valley of the Bondout, it burns 
dark colored, and becomes comparatively slow setting. 

65. At Bruceville, half to three-quarters of a mile below 
High Falls, Mr. N. Bruce manufactures cement from the 
Lower Layers, Kine to Sixteen, inclusive, to which is added a 
stratum about eighteen inches thick, situated twelve feet below 
Number Sixteen, and separated from it by a conformable bed 
of argillaceous shale. It is not certain whether this stratum 
forms a part of the cement bed as described, or is a separate 
and independent deposit, formed out of its usual position by 
the local intervention of the shale. This cement is light 
colored, like Delafield & Baxter's. Mr. Bruce also works 
the Lower Layers at the Oreen kilns, five miles from Bondout, 
near the line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 

66. Martin dk Clearwater have their works on the line of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, seven and a half miles from 
Bondout. This mill, comprising four run of four feet eight 
inches stone, and the requisite number of crackers, is driven 
MartiD k ^7 steam-power. They have six kilns of the old 
Clearwater's. pattern. (Figure 12). Their stone is derived from 
two parallel beds comprising the Upper and the Lower Series 
of strata. respectively, separated by the Middle Bock, Numbers 
Five, Six, and Seven, which is here entirely unfit for cement. 
Their combination is as follows < 

.50 of the layers One to Four, inclusive; rejecting portions of Three and Four. 
.50 " " Nine to Sixteen, inclusive. 

67. The quarries of The Hudson JSwer Cement Company are 
situated about one and a half miles from the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, five miles from Bondout. Their mill, compris- 
ing four run of four and a half feet, and two run of two and a 
The Hudson ^^^ ^^^^ stone, as well as their kilns, are iu 
River Company. Jersey City. Their combination comprises equal 
proportions of the stone from the Upper and fi'om the Lower 
Layers, including about one half of Number Five, and differn 
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from all others into which the Lower Layers enter at all, in 
including the whole of Number Three. It is therefore aa 
follows : 

.50 of layezB One to Four, Inclusiyei and one-half of Number Fiye. 
•50 " Nine to Sixteen, induaiye. 

68. Maguire^ Crane dk Co. have recently commenced manu- 
facturing cement near Martin & Clearwater. Their quarries 
join 'each other, and are, in every respect, alike ifagwire. Crane 
in the character of the stone and the numbei* and * ^ 
thickness of the strata. Their mill is driven by steam-pOwer, 
and contains four run of four and a half feet stone. Four 
cylindrical kilns of the old pattern (Figure 12) are used in' 
burning the stone. 

69. Tlie Za/wrenceviUe Cement Manufodturinff Company 
is located at Lawrenceville. Their milling apparatus com- 
prises six run of four and a half feet stone, four of them; 
driven by steam-power of ample capacity, and two by water- 
power, provided with the requisite number of The Lawrence- 
crackers. Their stone is derived principally from jj^j^^urinff 
the Lower Series of layers. A portion of Num- Company. 

her Seven, which is divided into three layers possessing * very 
different qualities, is also added to the combination. Tliis 
quarry is but two or three hundred yards distant from the one 
worked by the Bosendale Cement Company, on the west side 
of the Bondout Creek, in which the Lower Layers have been 
regarded — with insufficient cause, it is thought — ^as too highly 
charged with carbonate of lime. 

70. I7ie Bosendale and Kingston Cement Company are 
located at Flatbush, on the right bank of the Hudson Kiver, 
about three miles above Eondout. Their mill is worked by 
steam-power, and contains four run of four and a half feet 
stone. Their stone is burned in the old-fashioued kilns (Figure 
12), and is derived in part from quarries situated about 300 
yards from the mill, which furuish the layers Tliree and Four 
6f the Upper Series, and Nine to Sixteen, inclusive, of the 
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The BoBondaie ^owBT Series ; and in part from an opening ii» 
fuid Kingston Ce- the Lower Lajers on the line of the Canal, neai 

Martin & Clearwater's works. This stone is 
transported in the raw state to the kilns, which are located 
near the mill. Their combination is as follows : 

.33^ of Uyere Three and Four, at Flatbuali. 
.33^ *< Nine to Sixteen, indoaive, at Flatbush. 
.33^ " " ** from near Martin k Clearwater*!, ten 

miles distant. 

71. Hydraulic cement is manufactured on the Potomac 
^iver, which finds its way to an eastern market, vi& the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal. There are three works, located 
respectively at Shepherdstown, Ya., at Hancock, Md., and at 
Cumberland, Md. 

72. The Shepherdstown Works comprise two run of four and 
a half French burr stones and the necessary crackers, driven 
by water-power, and three perpetual kilns of the form given 
in Figure 11. Cumberland coal is used for burning. The 
stone is derived from deposits which crop out in several places 
on the banks of the Potomac, near the mill. Though consider* 

ably tortuous and irregular, their general posi- 

(^ment worKS as 

Shepherdstown, tion is nearly vertical. The stone is quarried 

from the top of the hill, is then passed into the 
kilns, situated on the slope below, and subsequently to fiat- 
boats in the mill-race. These are then fioated into the mill, and 
the burnt stone is discharged through hatchways up to the 
crackers. 

73. The deposit is in two principal layers, one of which 

iiimishes a guicky and the other a dow set* 
layer^^ ^ick^ *i°g cement. The two are mixed together in 
Sbl^^^tti**^^"^ nearly equal proportions, a combination which 

is believed to yield a better cement than either 
of the beds would if used alone. 

74. Besides the quarry from which the stone is at present 
derived, there are several outlying cement strata^ or perhaps 
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other outcrops of the same strata^ near by, intermixed with 
layers of nearly pare limestone, which were added to the com* 
oination in former years ; but the extra expense arising from 
the necessity of quarrying out the common limestone in con 
Hection with them, and the doubt as to their possessing any 
superior qualities, led to their final exclusion. 

It is impossible to estimate satisfactorily the extent and 
capacity of these quarries, and it is believed that no critical 
examination by experienced geologists has ever been made 
with that end in view. The peculiar position of the beds would 
lead to the inference that their development is not only very 
extensive, but practically available through its entire extent. 
(Bee Table No. lY., paragraph 226, for analysis.) 

75. T/ie Bound Top Cement Works are located about three 
miles above Hancock, Md., on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
The mill, which stands on the tow-path between the Potomac 
Biver and the canal, comprises two run of four feet French 
burrs, driven by a forty-horse water-power, 

derived from the discharge of the water of the cem^'^orS 
canal into the river. The kilns resemble those 
at Shepherdstown (Figure 11), and Cumberland coal is used 
for burning. 

76. The cement layers at this place crop out on the left 
bank of the Potomac, and have been cut off for the excavating 
of the canal. They are exceedingly crooked and Aggregate Uuck- 
tortuous, bending up and down, and doubling ««• « deposit, 
upon each other in a very complex manner. Their aggregate 
thickness is about 48 to 50 feet, comprising eleven distinct 
layers, each possessing marked and peculiar properties. — 
Commencing at the top : 

Number One^ 8 feet thick, is highly argillaceous, and is 
very hard and difficult to grind after calcination. It sets 
dowly, and will not bear immersion, unless first allowed to 
set in the air. 

Number Two^ 4 feet thick, is mostly argillaceous slate, and 
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is rejected. Portions of good cement stone are sometimes 
found mixed with it. 

Number Three^ one foot thick, is a good cement when 
properly treated, and hardens readily under water. 

lfunJ>er Four^ 4 feet thick, is too calcareons to be used 
Characteristic for cement alone. When suitably wn^rJwm^ 
features of Uie it possesses a moderate decree of hydraulic activi- 

several layers. kj y 

ty but is rendered almost worthless, if exposed to 
heat of sufficient intensity and duration to burn the other 
layers of the quarry properly. It is therefore rejected. 

Nuniber Five^ 5 feet thick, furnishes a remarkably quick 
cement, when the calcination is arrested at the point of 
complete expulsion of the carbonic acid gas. Beyond this 
point it will bear immersion in thd state of paste, but does not 
harden so quickly as when in the condition of sub-carbonate. 
, Numher JSiXj one foot thick, is nearly pure carbonate of lime, 
and is rejected. 

Number Seven, 6 feet thick, burns dark colored, like the 
Rosendale cements, but is not a quick cement by itself. It is 
used in the combination. 

Number Fight, 4 feet thick, resembles Seven, though 
superior to it. 

Number Nine, 5 feet, contains an . excess of carbonate of 
lime, and id, in fact, an energetic hydraulic lime. It is used in 
the combination. 

Number Ten, one and a half feet thick, is a slate. Hejected. 

Nurnber Fleoen, 11 feet thick, gives a quick and energetic 
cement, which hardens readily under water. It is depended 
upon, in a measure, to confer hydraulic activity on the 
combination, whenever from bad burning, carelessness in 
assorting the stone, or any other cause, there is deficiency in 
this particular. 

With the partial exception last mentioned, the layers that' 
are used are combined together in the proportion of their 
developed thickness in the quarry. 
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The Round Top quarries contain a very large amount of 
cement stone, so situated, on the slope of the river and canal, 
as to secure to the manufacturer every advantage which position 
can afford. (See Table IV., paragraph 226, for analysis.) 

77. The Cufnberland Cement Works are located at Cum- 
berland City, Md., and comprise two run of French burrs, 4^ and 
5 feet in diameter, respectively, driven by a 35- 
horse-power engine. This power is considered CerLnt'worka. 
sufficient to drive three run of stone. Three 

kilns, burning Cumberland coal, and resembling those used in 
Ulster Co., N. Y., are in operation. 

78. The cement stone is derived from two quarries, situated 
in close proximity to each other, on Will's Creek, near its 
junction with the Potomac. The principal bed is. from 35 to 
40 feet thick, of which the lower half furnishes a slow cement, 
that will not indurate under water unless first allowed to set 
in the air, and, even then, rather slowly. The upper half 
yields a cement that will bear immersion in the state of paste. 
Each of these two layers furnishes one-third of the combination, 
the remainder being derived from a nine-feet ledge a few 
yards distant, which is quarried by tunnelling. It is quick- 
setting. Below this there are other layers of good cement, 
which are not at present used on account of the extra expense 
of quarrying, and one or two thin beds of argillo-magnesian 
limestone, possessing the properties of intermediate limes. For 
analysis of Cumberland cement, see Table IV., paragraph 226. 

7^. The Ja/inee River Cement Works are located at Balcony 
Falls, Rockbridge county, Va., on the James River, and the 
James River and Kanawha Canal. The mill stands on the 
tow-path, and contains two crackers and four run of French 
burr-stones of medium size, driven by water-power derived from 
a dam across James River, erected by the Canal Company. 
The power is deemed sufficient to turn six run 
of stone. Six kilns, as represented in Figure -^entWorks. 
lli are located at the mills The quarries* of 
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'which there are two opened in the same stratum, are on the mar 
gin of the river, about one mile above the mill^ from which 
point the stone is transported to the kilns in boats, on the slack 
water of the dam. This deposit is generally known in Virginia 
as the ^^ Blue Bidge quarry." The writer visited these rocks 
in the summer of 1858, under orders from the Engineer Bureau 
of the War Department The following is an extract from his 
report,' rendered on the Slst of July of that ye:ir : 

*' The cement vein or stratum is twelve to thirteen feet thick, 
and dips to the northwest fifty-five degrees (55®). It crops 
out on the summit of an undulating table-land, or, perhaps, 
more properly, a ridge situated at the base of the mountain* 

The direction of the outcrop is nearly north- 

SS^f d^ ««8t a"<i southwest The upper ridge of the 

stratum changes its character very materially 
before it reaches the surface, gradually disappearing in a soft, 
porous yellow stone, which in tui*n runs into a hard clay, of 
various shades .of yellow and light orange, and in various 
stages of decomposition. This ' becomes perceptibly softer as 
it approaches the surface ; the upper portion, to the depth of 
several feet, yielding readily to the pick and shovel. The 
entire bed is subdivided into layers, varying in thickness from 

one and a half to four feet." " The color of 

the raw stone is dark blue, its texture compact, grain moder- 
ately fine, and fracture slightly conchoidal." For the analy- 
sis, see Table lY., paragraph 226. The James Kiver Works, 
driven to their full capacity, will turn off 350 to 400 barrels of 
cement daily. It is sent to the eastern markets via the Jamea 
Siver and Kanawha Canal, and James Biver. 

80. At Utica^ Lasalle county, Illinois, cement is manufao* 
tured from a bed of stone seven feet thick, which crops out on 
the margin of Illinois River, just above the level of high water. 
r^ ^ ^ TT*. It is burnt with bituminous coals in intermittent 

Cement at Uticft) 

Lasalle county, kilns of about 200 barrels capacity. It is stated 

by one of the manufacturers that perpetual kilns 
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would not discharge the burnt stone readily, on account 
of the thin slaty fragments into which it splits in quarrying. 
Two parties are engaged in its manufacture. One of them haa 
eight kilns and three run of stone (two of four feet and one of 
four and a half feet diameter) ; the other has three kilns and 
one run of four feet stone. Steam-power is used for grinding. 
The full capacity of both works is stated at 700 to 800 barrels 
per day. (For analysis, see Table IV., paragraph 226.) 

81. The Scmdusky Cement Works are in Van Bensselaer town- 
ship, Ottawa county, Ohio, on the point of the peninsula oppo- 
site Put-in-Bay Island, and near Hat Island. Tlie thickness of 
the cement deposit is not accurately known. It is nearly hori- 
zontal, and is quarried in three or four places to a depth vary- 
ing from five to eight feet, down to the level of 

the water of Lake Erie. The stone is burnt c^^enf Wo^k^ 
in perpetual kilns with coal, either bituminous 
or anthracite, in a manner similar in every respect to that pur- 
sued in Ulster county, New York. The mill is driven by 
steam-power, and comprises four run of French burrs with the 
requisite number of crackers, and is capable of grinding 300 
barrels per day. (See Table IV., paragraph 226, for analysis.) 

82. Near LouUvUUy Kewtuchy^ at the foot of the falls of the 
Ohio Kiver, there is a deposit of cement stone, which for 
many years has been extensively used throughout the West, 
and particularly along the Mississippi Biver. 

The deposit is six feet thick ; the stone is burnt LouSavate Ky. 
in the ordinary draw-kilns (Figure 12), anthra- 
cite coal being used for fuel. The mill contains one pair of four 
and a half feet French burrs, driven by water-power. 

As early as the year 1848, Col. Long, of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, who had witnessed the successful appli- 
cation of the Louisville cement to building purposes in the 
West, entertained a very high opinion of its col.LoDg's 
quality, and pronounced it, when used " in the opinion of the 

m • ^ Louisville oesMBk* 

formation of subterraneous and submarine foun- 
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dations, and other structnres in similar eituationB, a cement 
unBiirpaBsed by any materials of the kind hitherto employed for 
such purposes in this or any other country." * 

* The cost of manufacturing cement varies, of course, among the different 
trorka, according to local circumstances, such as the kind of motive power used 
for milling, the proximity of the kilns to the quarries Hnd to the mill, the dip of 
the strata, and the proportion of quarried stone not suitable for use, the character 
of the burnt stone with respect to hardness, Ac, Ac 

The Rosendale cements, on account of the superior fadlities, and the brisk com- 
petition among the manufacturers, are produced at less expense than any in the 
country. Great pains have been taken to obtain data for a correct estimate of this 
expense. 

The following table is based upon a work whose estimated capacity is 300 bar- 
rels per day, on the supposition tliat the kilns and mills are in such proximity that 
the transportation of the raw stone to the kilns, and of tlie manufactured product 
to the <!anal, can all be accomplished with five single teams. In some works it is 
considerably below this estimate. 

CURBENT ANNUAL EXPENSES OF A CEMENT MANUFACTORY OF 300 BABBEL8 DAILT 

CAPACITY, WOSKINQ 200 DAYS XN THE YEAR: 

Salary of Superintendent $ 800 00 

-" " 1 Engineer 600.00 

•* " 1 Fireman. $1.00 for 200 days 200.00 

" " 1 Smith 1.25" " " 250.00 

•• " 13 Quarrymen 1.00 " " " 2,600.00 

«« " 5 Single Teams 1.75 " " " 1,750.00 

" " 1 Head Burner....... 2.00 " " " 400.00 

« " 3 Assistant Burners. . 1.00 " ** " 600.00 

« •• 4 Drawers 100 " " ** 800.00 

* « « IMiUer U5" «* " 350.00 

« " 1 Assistant MiUer 1.25 " " " 250.00 

" " 5Packers 1.00 " " " 1,000.00 

Powder for blasting 14,049 Tons of Stone 1,200.00 

CJoal for burning " " " , 2,700.00 

Ooal for engine, $1.00 per day, 200 days 800.00 

Paper and nails for packing, 1^ per barrel 900.00 



Total Expenditure $15,100.00 

Add 15 per cent, for incidental and contingent expenses, accidents, 

delays, wear and tear 2,235.00 

Annual consumption of quarry, based on total consumption In 12 

years 1,000.00 

Interest on capital invested, $30,000 at 7 per cent 2,100.00 

Insurance on building and machinery, $18,000 at 2 per bent 360.00 

60,000 new barrels delivered at the works, at 28c 16,800.00 



* Total cost of 60,000 bbla. of cement, ready for delivery at the work. $37,695.00 
Cost per barrel at the work, ready for delivery 68f^ 
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83. At Kensington^ Conn.y a cement has been manufactared 
for many years, which has never foand a distant market. in 
large quantities, owing to the expensive land transportation to 
which it would be subjected, and which pre- 
cludes its ever coming in competition with the ^"^^^11,00110. 
Bosendale cements, for general use. A marked 
Buperiority for stucco-work in exposed positions is claimed for 
it by the proprietors, on the authority of the late A. J. Down- 
ing, Esq., who gave it a preference over all others for that par* 
.ticular purpose. The mill is driven by water-power, and con- 
tains two run of four feet Esopus Stone (Shawangunk grit). 
The deposit of cement stone is about three miles from the mill, 
its thickness varies from one to eight feet. 

84. Cement manufactories also exist at Akron, Erie county, 
New York, at Lockport and Fayetteville, New York, and at 
other points on the line of the Erie Canal. 

The cements from Manlius and Chittenango, torTs^'at Ak'rST 
New York, rank in point of hydraulic activity Mauiiua, and 
between the genuine cements and the eminently 
hydraulic limes, some portions of the quarries partaking largely 
of the character of intermediate limes. These two last-named 
cements require to be used with great care. 

85. Besides the foregoing cements, two well-known imported 
varieties have been introduced to a limited extent into these 
trials, viz.: the artificial Portland cement of England, and 
Parker's Koman cement. As these cements are both exten* 
sively used in Europe, and have been submit- 
ted to a great many trials, their character and Sidwment., 
value are well known among those who have 

given the subject attention. They therefore furnish us the 
means of comparing mortars made from our products with 
those in common use throughout Europe. In Europe, all 
natural cements are generally denominated Koman cements, 
to distinguish them from Portland cements, which are artificial 
combinations of limestone (usually chalk) and clay. 
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ROMAN CEMENT. 
86. This cement is manufactured in both England and France, 
by a process essentially similar to that pursued in making ce- 
ent in this country. It is derived from argillo-calcareous, kid- 
ney-shaped stones called " Septaria,'* belonging 
^!^^ ^"""^ *^ ^^ Kimmeridge and London clay, generally 

gathered on the sea-shore after storms and high 
tides, though sometimes obtained by digging. The manufac- 
tured article usually takes its name from the locality which 
furnishes the stone, as "Boulogne" Roman cement, "Har- 
wich" or " Sheppy" Roman cement. The several brands pos- 
sess almost identically the same composition. ( See Table IV., 
paragraph 226.) 

NATURAL PORTLAND CEMENT. 

87. A cement is manufactured by MM. Demarle & Co., of 

Boulogne-sur-mer, from one of the layers of the Kimmeridge 

,..«_. ^^It situated about 160 feet below the strata 

Natural " Port- . •" . 

land" cement of in which the "Boulogne pebbles" or " Septaria" 
ogne-8ur-mer. ^^^ found. The deposit Is argillo-calcareous, 
and is burned and ground up for cement in its natural state 
without the addition of lime, furnishing the so-called Natural 
" Portland" cement. It was exhibited in Paris at the Palaia 
de PLidustrie, in 1855, and a report thereon by M. Delesse, 
Engineer of Mines, sent to me by the manufacturers, has sup* 
plied the following particulars : 

No locality, except Boulogne, is known to furnish a soft de- 
posit that can be excavated with jpick and shovel, possessing 
in suitable proportions all the ingredients of good cement. The 

calcareous clay which is used in making " Port- 
Inferior Greta- land" Cement is found in the Inferior Cretaceoua 
ceo ormation. p^^mation. Its paste is nearly homogeneous, and 
Percentage of contains from nineteen to twenty-five per cent, 
day contained. ^^ ^^^^ r^^^ proportions of silica and alumina 
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contained in the latter may vary, withoat any inconyeniencea 
resulting therefrom ; bnt it is important to avoid sand, as far 
as possible. Accordingly, those portions containing more than 
one-twentieth of sand are rejected. 

88. It is known, that in order to obtain artificial ** Portland'' 
eement, it is by no means necessary to use exclusively the ai^ 
gillaceous mud deposited by certain rivers : the limestone 
may be mixed with either marls or clays, the only necessary 
condition being to secure a perfectly homogeneous mixture of 
carbonate of lime and clay, in the above-mentioned propor- 
tions. It is, moreover, indispensable that the mixture sliould 
be quite intimate, otherwise, even with the required propor- 
tions, it may fail to yield good " Portland" cement. For this 
reason, M. Dupont, the patentee, has adopted for grinding the 
original materials for the natural "Portland" , ^ . ,. 

® . . Mills for grinding 

cement, horizontal mill-stones, similar to those the calcareous 
used for grinding com. Instead of using a '^^• 
great quantity of water, in order to separate the materials by 
levigation, as is practised in the English process, he adds only 
enough to form a plastic paste. Immediately after this paste 
has passed under the mill, it is shaped into small bricks, 
which are placed in the kiln as soon as they are properly 
dried. As above intimated, a most essential condition of die 
paste is that its composition should be quite homogeneous, 
otherwise the portions richest in silica would fuse and form 
a silicate, which could not enter into combination With water. 

89. During the calcination, it is of the utmost importance 
to have the temperature sufficiently elevated. The ordinary 
temperature of lime-kilns would be far too low, 

for that would merely drive off the water and a high heat, 
carbonic acid. The materials must receive a F«i^«?g |?<^ip^ 

ent yitrmcation. 

white heat, whereby they can become slightly 

agglutinated. The state of incipient vitrification appears to 

be the proper limit of calcination. 

90. Moreover, a high beat, however intense, is not ob- 
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jectionable, as only those portions that would liave injured 
the quality of the cement will become completely fused. This 
fusion will then afford the means of separating and excluding 
those parts which do not possess the proper composition, and 
are unfit for use. 

Assorting the ^^- After the calcination, a selection is nece&- 

burnt cloy. gj^^y . ^q pulverulent and scorified portions of 

the mass are picked out and thrown away. 

92. Properties. — When taken out of the kiln, it is in tlie 
shape of fragments warped and cracked by contraction, and 
of a gray and slightly greenish color. Its powder has a some- 
what paler shade. The weight of one cubic metre of loose 

powder is 1,270 kilograms (2,136 pounds to the 
Boulogne **Port- cubic yard), which will sometimes reach 1,385 
^m^?S'~th kilograms (2,329 pounds per cubic yard). The 
that of artificial Bouloffue " Portland" cement, therefore, has a 

"Portland." ® , ' ' 

greater specific gravity than the English " Port- 
land," as that from Newcastle weighs only 916 kilograms to the 
cubic metre, and that from London 1,057 kilograms (1,541 and 
1,778 pounds per cubic yard, respectively). During the 
mixing with water in forming paste, the Boulogne " Portland" 
undergoes a diminution in volume of .3, the same as the Bou- 
logne " Koman" made from " Septaria." Tlie volume of water 
which combines with it in mixing is .366, according to M. 
Dnpont. In weight, 1.00 of " Portland" cement, therefore, 

absorbs .29 of water, which shows that, for an. 
«* Portland" ab- equal weight, the Boulogne " Portland" cement 

!S;nti!:i5<;:^Ce ^^^^^^ <■»>• ^^ '^»t«'- t^^»° *« Boulogne 
" Roman." It is « Roman" cement. This difference is doubt- 
slower setting. _ _ 1 1 . t ^ 1.11 

less due to the high temperature at which tho 

** Portland" cement is burnt. The same cause also explains 

its slow setting, which does not take place until after twelve, or 

even eighteen hours. 

93. This property of setting slowly may be an obstacle to the 
use of the Boulogne " Portland" cement for hydraulic works 
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which have to contend against immediate causes Slow-setting ce- 

. ments objectiou- 

of destractioxi, as, for instance, sea construe- able, under some 
tions which have to be executed under water ®"^^"°® 
between tides. It is, however, possible, in the last-mentioned 
case, to obviate this inconvenience by temporarily covering 
the *• Portland" with a quick-setting cement. 

" Moreover, a quick-setting cement is always difficult to be 
used ; it otlen requires special workmen, and, at Advantageous un- 
all events, a very active supervision. A slow- ^^^ others, 
setting cement, like the natural "Portland"of Boulogne, pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being manageable by ordinary 
mafions, and can be mixed up with additional water after 
twelve, or even twenty-four liours. 

94. M. Delesse, in the report which furnished the foregoing 
details, remarks : " We have made, in the laboratory, some 
gangs with Boulogne * Portland' cement. The sample upon 
which we operated, and the composition of which we give be- 
low, was in fragments, and the gangs were made directly after 
the cement had been ground. Atler a few days, they displayed 
cracks showing contraction. As the cement exhibited at the 
Palais de I'lndustrie showed no cracks, these were probably due 
to the fact that the cement experimented upon was fresh from 
the kiln, whereas ground cement, after being stored for some 
time, becomes more or less hydrated, and is less liable to con- 
traction. We observed, moreover, that the water in which the 
gangs were immersed was impregnated with a considerable 
quantity of lime. In the natural ' Portland' the lime is there- 
fore in excess, and the whole of it does not enter into combi- 
nation to form hydrosilicate. 

95. " The composition of the natural Boulogne * Portland' 
cement is as follows : 

"Lime 65.13 

Magnesia - .68 Analysis of the nat« 

Silica 20.42 nral Boulogne ^Tort- 
Alumina and small quantity of oaddo ) i q 07 land** cement 

of iron ) 

Bdphate of lime a trace." 

6 
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In analyzing the same cement, M. Vicat found only 61. T5 
of lime. This composition comes very near that of the Eng- 
lish artificial " Portland," which is given in paragraph 131. 
They are both classed among the intermediate limes of Vicat. 
The calcination of these cements, at a temperature producing 
vitrification, develops a peculiar state of combination of the 
ingredients, v^hich confers upon them their remarkable proper* 
ties. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

96. The calcination of statuary marble, or any other pure 
variety of limestone, produces quicklime, by expelling from 
the carbonate of lime (CaO.CO,), of which they ^»« » metallio 

, , oxide, and hoif ' 

are essentially composed, the carbonic acid gas, produced. 
(COs), water of crystallization, and organic coloring matter. 
Lime is therefore a protoxide of calcium, or, in other words, a 
metallic oxide, the base, calcium, having been classed, since Sir 
H. Davy succeeded in effecting the decomposition of lime^ 
among the metals. Pure lime (GaO) has a specific gravity of 
2.3, is amorphous, somewhat spon&^y, hifichly 
caustic, quite infusible, possesses great avidity 
for water, and, if brought in contact with it, will rapidly absorb 
.23 to .28 of its weight, passing into the condition of hydrate 
of lime, a chemical compound, of which the formula is 
CaO.HO. The reactions resulting from this Phenomena de- 

veloped in 

combination are attended with certain marked *< slaking." 
phenomena, such as a great elevation of temperature, the 
bursting of the lime into pieces with a hissing and crackling 
noise, the evolution of a hot and slightly caustic vapor, and 
finally, after a few minutes, its reduction into an impalpable 
powder, of which the volume is about three and a half times 
that of the original lime. In this condition the lime is said to 
he slaked. 

97. Water dissolves, according to Sir H. Davy, about one 
four-hundredth of its weight of lime, or, according to Thiomson, 
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one seven hundred and fifty-eighth, while Dalton states it to be, 

Solubility of lime ^^ ^^^ ^'i ^^® seven hundred and seven ty- 
in water. eighth, and, at 212®, one twelve hundred 

and seventieth. The solutions, commonly called lime-water, 
are valuable re-agents and antacids. Lime being more soluble 
in cold than in hot water, its solution becomes turbid when 
boiled. A similar result is produced by breathing into a solu- 
tion through a tube, owing to the carbonate of lime formed by 
respiration, which, however, is dissolved by an excess of car- 
bonic acid gas. A paste of the slaked lime is therefore a mix- 
ture of the hydrate of lime and lime-water. It will remain in 
a soft condition for an indefinite period, if kept in a damp place, 
excluded from direct contact with the atmosphere. 

98. Lime, on account of its great aflinity for 

It absorbs moist- . ^ i. i • -j 

lire and carbonio moisture, and, when moist, lor carbonic acid, 
acid from the air. atg^rbs them gradually from the atmosphere, 

returning to the state of carbonate of lime, with an excess of 
hydrated base (CaO.COi + CaO.HO), To protect it against 
the effects of these deteriorating agents, it is necessary to pre- 
serve it in close vessels. 

99. Lime may be distinguished by its dilute solution giving 
„ . „ a white precipitate of oxalate of lime, when a 

Test for lime. . , . 

solution of oxalic add is added to it, which is 
not redissolved by an excess of oxalic acid ; and by not yielding 
a precipitate with sulphuric acid and sulphate of soda. 

100. The purest minerals of the calcareous class are the 
rhombohedral prisms of calcareous spar, the transparent double 
The purest calca- refracting Iceland spar, and white or statuary 
reous minerals. marble. They are entirely dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, with a brisk effervescence, due to the escape 
of carbonic acid gas, and contain, according to an analysis of a 
specimen of white marble by General Treussart, about .33 
parts of carbonic acid, .64 of lime, .03 of water. In pure 
carbonate of lime the lime amounts to .56 of the whole. 

101. The limestones which furnish the limes of commerce are 
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seldom if ever pure, but usually contain, besides the carbonate 
of lime and the water of crystallization, vari- Limestones are 
able proportions, seldom exceeding .10 in the *^^^*^°^ P^^- 
aggregate, of some if not all of the following impurities, viz.: 
silica, alumina, magnesia, oxide of iron and oxide of manganese, 
and sometimes traces of the alkalies, the presence of which 
modifies to a greater or less degree the phenom- phenomena devoi- 
ena developed during the process of slaking, as ®P®^ ^^ slaking. 
noticed in paragraph 96, and renders necessary certain precau- 
tions in their manipulation and treatment, when employed, for 
the purposes of construction, as mortars. 
' 102. The striking and characteristic property of hardening 
•under water, or when excluded from the air, conferred upon a 
paste of lime by these foreign substances, when their aggregate 
amount exceeds .10 of the whole, furnishes the basis for a gen- 
eral arrangement of all natural or artificial products suitable for 
mortars, into five distinct classes, as follows: 

1st. The common or fat limes. Their classiacar 

tion as sources of 

2d. The poor or meagre limes. mortar. 

3d. The hydraulic limes. 

4:th. The hydraulic cements. 

5th. Tlie natural pozzuolanas, including pozzuolana, properly 
so called, trass or terras, the ardnes, ochreous earths, schists, grau- 
wacke and basaltic sands, and a variety of similar substances. 

103. The common, /at, or rich limes usually contain less 
than 10 per cent, of the impurities mentioned 

_ __ fit* Oommon lime. 

in paragraph 101. In the process of slaking to 
a paste, their volume is augmented to from two to three a]}d a 
half times that of the original mass, accom- 
panied by a hissing neise, an elevation of tem- ^Sum^^iakW 
perature, and the rapid and progressive reduc- 
tion of the lime to powder, and finally, if suflSicient water be 
added, to a homogeneous and consistent paste. With the ex- 
ception of a portion of the foreign substances mentioned, it is 
-soluble to the last degree in water frequently changed. If 
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made into a stiff paste, it will not harden under water, or even 
^. . ... ^ in damp localities excluded from contact with 

The paste will not ^ ^ 

harden under the air, or under the exhausted receiver of an 

w&ter 

air-pump. In the air, it hardens by the gradual 
formation of carbonate of lime, due to the absorption of car- 
bonic acid gas, aided bj the deposition of crystals of hydrate 

Theory of its in- o^ 1^™® f^"^ ^^^ lime-water of mixture, during 
duration in the air. ^jj^ process of desiccation. 

104. The pastes of fat lime shrink in hardening to such a 

degree that they cannot bo employed as mor- 
tar without a large dose of sand. When used 
alone, they are unsuitable for masonry under water^ or for 
lime mortars un- foundations in damp soils ; but in other situa- 
suitabie for sub- tious, have an extensive application, possessing, 

aqueous works: . . , i .i 

as they do, great advantages over the other 
limes on the score of economy, on account of the large aug- 

much used under Di^^^tatio^ ^^ ^^^^^ volume in slaking, their ex- 
odiercircum- tensive distribution over the surface of the 

globe, and the simplicity of their process of 
manufacture. Paste of fat lime may be added to a cement 
mortar, in quantities equal to that of the cement, without ma- 
terial diminution of strength. 

105. The poor or meagre limes generally contain silica (in 

the shape of sand), alamina, magnesia, oxide 
^^oOTor meagre ^^ 'won^ sometimes oxide of manganese, and in 

most cases traces of the alkalies, in relative 
proportions which vary very considerably in different locali- 

Amdhntofimpu. ^"^ ^®^ aggregate amount is seldom less 
ritaes which they than .10 or greater than .25, although, in 

some varieties, it reaches as high as .35, 
and even, though rarely, .39 of the whole. In slaking they 
proceed sluggishly, as compared with the rich limes, and sel* 
dom produce a homogeneous and impalpable powder. Tliey 
p, ^ exhibit a more moderate elevation of tempera- 

ipeiopedin slaking, ture, evolve less hot vapor, and are accompa- 
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Died by a much smaller increase of volume than the rich luues. 
Like the latter, they dissolve in water frequently renewed, 
though more sparingly, owing to the presence of a larger 
amount of impurities, and like them will not harden, if placed 
in the state of paste, under water or in wet soil, or if excluded 
from contact with the atmosphere, or carbonic acid gas. They 
should be employed for mortar, only when it is impossible to 
procure common or hydraulic lime, or cement, 
in which case it is recommended, if practicable, for mortan, ex- 
to reduce them to powder by grinding. As a ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
fertilizer, they have an extensive application. 

106. A very large proportion, frequently .90 of the silica, con- 
tained in meagre limes, is in the state of inert j^^ . .^.^ ^ 
grains of sand, which accounts for the frequent meagre limes, 
absence of those peculiar properties of hardening or " setting" 
under water, which would place them in one of the classes of 
hydraulic limes, were the silica present, or a suitable propor- 
tion of it, in a more appropriate form. 

107. The hydrwulic limeSy including the three subdivisions 
of ''limes sligMly hydravUc,'' ''hydraulic Hydraulic limea. 
limes^^ and " limes eminently hydravlic^^ sel- Three daases. 
dom contain an aggregate of silica, alumina, magnesia, oxide 
of iron, &c., exceeding .35 of the whole. The proportion in 
the first class ranges generally between .10 and .20 of the 
whole ; in the second class, between .17 and .24 ; - ... 

' ' ' Amount of impn- 

while the eminently hydraulic limes contain ritiea which they 
rarely less than .20, or more than .35 They 
all slake under proper treatment, though more slowly than 
the meagre limes, with but a slight elevation of temperature, 
the disengagement of little or no vapor, and but pjj^u^mena ^^ 
a small augmentation of volume, rarely ex- yeioped in slak- 
ceeding .30 of the original, — their appearance 
presenting in this respect a striking contrast with the phe- 
nomena exhibited during the slaking of rich limes. 

If mixed into a stiff paste, after being slaked, the> possess 
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Their paste wfll *^^® valuable property of hardening under water, 
harden under in periods varying from fifteen to twenty days 

after immersion, if " slightly hydraulic ;" six tc 
eight days, if " hydraulic ;" and one to four days, if '* eminently 
hydraulic." As a general fact, these limes undergo, in slaking, 
an increase of volume, inversely proportional to their hydrau- 
lic energy and quickness. 

108. The hydraulic limes, in their chemical composition, as 

well as in those qualities which confer value in 
^n°So^ tl»eir appUcation to the prirposes of construe- 
lime and hydrau- tion, and, in their geological position, occupy 

an intermediate place between the oommon or 
fixt limes and the hydraulic cements. They are consequently 
found in the United States in numerous and extensive deposits ; 
but as they possess no valuable property not present in a pre-emi- 

Pound extensive- ^®^*' <i®gr®® ^^ those limestones which furnish 
I7 in the United hydraulic cement, it has not been found ncces- 

States, but not "^ ' 

manufactured for sary, and certainly it would not be remunora- 

tive, to engage in any extensive manufacture of 
them for the trade. 

109. The hydraulic oenumts contain a larger amount of 
silica, alumina, magnesia, &c., than any of the preceding va- 
Hydraulic ce- rieties of lime, though the amount rarely, if 
™«nt. ever, exceeds .61 of the whole. They do not 
^.„ , , slake at all after calcination, differinfi^ materi- 

Will not slake. . ,1 

ally in this particular from the limes proper, 
w te d t ^ pulverized, they can be formed into a paste 
causr increase of with water, without any sensible increase of 

volume, and with little, if any disengagement 
of heat, ekcept in certain instances among those varieties which 
contain the maximum amount of lime, or border on the ^' in- 
termediate limes." They are greatly superior to the best " emi- 
nently hydraulic limes," for all the purposes 

A. pasie wui naf' 

den quickij under of hydraulic construction ; some of them being 

BO energetic as to '' set" under water at 66** F., 
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in three or four minnteBy althoagh otherB require as many 
hours. 

They do not shrink in hardening like the ^^ening, and "* 
paste of fat lime, and therefore make an excel- maybeiiaodwith- 

' out Band. 

lent mortar without any addition of sand ; al- 
though, for the sake of economy, sand, and frequently both sand 
and lime, are combined with them. In the United States, they 
are almost exclusively depended upon for hydraulic mortar. 

110. Lying between the two preceding classes in the amount 
of foreign substances which they contain, and possessing such 
characteristic features as to entitle it, perhaps, to a separate 
notice, if not a separate classification, there is a class of com- 
pound limestone prominently developed in the _ , ^. 
argillo-magnesian deposits of this country, pos- limes of the Uni- 

11-1 11 J.1- I.* ^^ states. 

sessmg m a very marked degree all the objec- 
tionable properties of the argillaceous intermediate limes {chavm 
Umiies)j noticed by M. Vicat. When completely calcined, they 
set rapidly, both in the air and in water ; but in the latter case 
are soon thrown down by the slaking of the Their charaotoriB- 
meagre caustic lime, which they contain in ex- ^^ fe*«^i*«- 
cess. This result is brought about either by the appearance, 
soon after submersion, of a fine network of cracks, all over the 
surface of tlie mortar, which gradually pene- 

Action or theur 

trate into the interior until the whole is reduced paste under 
to a granulated or lumpy paste, possessing no ^''^^'• 
cohesion, or, by the progressive softening of the whole mass, to 
a fine and homogeneous pulp, frequently accompanied in either 
case with a considerable enlargement of volume. 

If, after the action of the water has commenced, as indicated 
either by the appearance of cracks, or by a general softening 
upon the surface, the paste be again worked up with the 
trowel, dried off with bibulous paper,* formed ^ ^ ^. - 

' ^ r r J Destruction of 

into a stiff cake and immersed, the same phe- hydraulic energy 
nomena, though in a more moderate form, will ®™ ^' 
frequently exhibit themselves again, ard with some varieties. 
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will not entirely disappear, until four or five repetitions of tliis 
process. This is particularly the case with some of the layers 
in Ulster county, N. T. In all cases, however, whether one or 
several remixiugs suffice, the hydraulic energy is so far im- 
paired that the substance cannot assume a higher rank than 
hydraulic lime, requiring from three to ten days to harden 
sufficiently to support the ^ inch wire loaded to one pound.* 
When considerably underburnt, these limestones yield a good 

cement. They ouffht not, under any circum- 

Not to be used for . x - , a A • n 

mortar, except Stance, to be introduced, even m a small pro- 
amtioM^***^ P*^ portion, into any combination which is intend- 
ed to be kept up to the standard of good ce- 
ment, without being subjected to a calcination by themselves ; 
and even then it will be found extremely difficult, if not prac- 
tically impossible, to so regulate the heat that all the stone 
shall be suitably tmderburrU. 

111. The naitural pozzuolanas comprise pozzuolana properly 
Natural pozzno- BO-called, trass or terras, the ar&nes, some of 
lAnas. the ochreous earths, and the sand of certain 

grauwack^s, psammites, granites, schists, and basalts. Their 
Principal ingredi- principal ingredients are silica and alumina, 
•nts thereof. ^j^j^ ^ large preponderance of the former. 

Most varieties contain small quantities of soda, potash, ox- 
ides of iron and manganese, and not unfrequently magnesia. 

None of them contain more than .10 of lime. 
whenpuiveriMd When finely pulverized without previous cal- 
1^%^^ ^^^ cination, and combined with tlie paste of fat 

lime in suitable proportions, to supply their 
deficiency in that ingredient, they possess hydraulic energy to 
a degree that will compare favorably, in some of the varieties, 
with that of the "eminently hydraulic limes." Those de- 
g^ • t| • . ^v®d from the disintegration of grauwackd, 
proyed by caid- psammite, granite, and the other rocks men- 
tioned, are the least energetic of the class, and 
are somewhat improved by a slight calcination. 
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112. Pozztiolanaj which confers the name upon this class of 
BubstanceSy is of volcanic origin, and has therefore been sub- 
jected to the action of heat, whereby its constituent elements 
have experienced a chemical change in their primitive mode of 
combination. It was originally discovered at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, near the village of origin. * 
Pozzuoles, whence its name, although it is com- 
mon to all localities that have been exposed to igneous agency, 
being found sometimes upon the surface of the earth, though 
most generally in beds, which frequently extend to considerable 
depths. It is extensively disseminated through- 
out Europe, and large quantities for building ^'^^^^'^''''^ 
purposes, have been derived from the vicinity 
of Rome and Civiti Vecchia, in Italy, and from the Puy-de- 
D6me, Upper Vienne, Upper Loire, Cantal and 
Vivarais, in France. It is also found in Sicily, 
in the Isle of France, and in Guadaloupe and Martinique. It 
sometimes exists in a coherent form, but more frequently is 
either pulverulent or in coarse grains, sharp, angular, and rude 
to the touch. Its prevailing color is brown. 

Color. 

with many exceptional shades of red, violet, 

gray, and yellow, and oftentimes approaching white and black. 

It is highly magnetic, parts with about .09 of 

iTopcrtics. 

water by calcination, is entirely solvent in sul- 
phuric acid, and in concentrated hydrochloric acid at the boil- 
ing point. As might be inferred, from the character of the 
agencies which produce pozzuolana, its hydraulic properties 
diflTer very much in different localities. 

Its value for the purposes of construction in combination 
with rich lime, has been known for many centuries, and Vitru- 
vius and Pliny both speak of its admirable properties, as exhi- 
bited in the marine constructions of the Bomans, 
extant in their day. In using pozzuolana, it is ^^ tothesit^ 
customary after pulverizing it, to add sand as 
well as lime ; the relative proportion of the three ingredients 
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depending on the kind of Band employed, and the character of 
the lime and pozzuolana. For the Italian pozzuolana, there is 
perhaps no better • combination than that recommended by 
Vitruvins himself, which has been followed, with slight varia- 
tions, very generally throughout Italy, and at Toulon, and other 
ancient ports on the French coast. It is as follows, viz. : 

12 parts of pozzuolana well pulverized, 
6 *' ** quartzoee sand well washed, 
9 '^ " rich lime recently slaked ; to which is added 

6 <* " fhigments of broken stone, porous and angular, when it is intended 
for a pisd or a filling in. 

^, , , The pozzuolanas of this country* if any exist, 

Not known to be *^ jj J J 

native to the have never been used in constructions, and have 

United States. 

never been examined with thatiview. 

113. Trass or terras. — In the valley of the Khine between 
Mayence and Cologne, and in various localities in Holland, a 
substance of volcanic origin is found, called Trass or Terras, 

which has been extensively employed through- 
'^'^ out that region, particularly by the Dutch engi- 

neers, for the production of hydraulic mortar. It is derived 

from immense pits or quarries, occupying the 

Its sources. 'j. /> i.* ^ i j • • i 

Sites of extinct volcanoes, and enjoys m nearly 
every particular the distinguishing properties of Italian poz« 

zuolana, closely resembling it in its composition, 
zifdSna^^and^te *^^ ^^ *^® details of its manipulation, requiring 
used in the same ^^ Y)e pulverized and combined with rich lime, 

manner. * ' 

in order to render it fit for use, and to develop 
any of its hydraulic properties. 

114. The trass used in Holland is obtained principally from 

Bonn, Andernach, and from the village of Dor- 
Bv^^traML dreck, exclusively devoted to its production, and 

at the confluence of the Khine and the Meuse. 

115. Trass is of a grayish color, has an earthy appearance, 

and is found in beds that are sometimes co- 
herent, though usually composed of a hete- 
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Fogeneoas mass of pnlvemlent lumps, from the size of a^ 
small pea to that of an egg. Sulphuric, and 
even concentrated hydrochloric acid, attacks it 
with readiness, leaving a residue of insoluble silica. Smeaton 
regarded it as inferior to the Italian pozzuolana in some essen- 
tial particulars, and mentions, as one of its objectionable fea- 
tures, that of throwing out unsightly efflorescences upon the^ 
faces of walls in which it is used, which attain such a degree of 
hardness, as to render their removal with instruments necessary, 
specially in positions where smoothness and regularity of sur* 
face are essential, as in water conduits, navigable sluices, <&c. 

More recent experiments have led to the suspicion that Smear 
ton cither made use of a lime ill adapted to the purpose, or what 
is perhaps more probable, that he unduly augmented its propor- 
tion, which should rarely exceed the ratio of one to one. 

116. Armies is the name given to a species of ochreous sand, 
claimed by some to be of fossil origin, and 

found abundantly in France, in the Depart- 
ment of Dordogne, and in several localities on the tributaries 
of the Loire and the Somme. On account of the large pro- 
portion of clay which many of them contain, 
which often reaches as high as .70, they can be ^^Siout lime!' 
formed into a paste with water, without any 
addition of lime, and are often used in that state for the walls 
of buildings constructed enpisS, as well as for mortar. 

Mingled with rich lime, they give apparently excellent 
mortars, which attain great hardness under water ; and, in 
hydraulic quickness, compare favorably with the most ener- 
getic hydraulic limes. 

117. It is doubtful, from some careful experiments that 
have been made, whether their properties, as regards the ulti- 
mate strength and hardness of the mortars th { h dra li 
made from them, are improved by calcination, activity increased 
or otherwise. Their hydraulic quickness, how- 
ever, is greatly increased thereby. Their colors are various, fiuch 
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as red, brown, yellow, and Bometimes white. Thej contain 

from .10 to .70 of clay, the balance being a 

OompositioiL " ° 

mixture of coarse and nne calcareo-sihcioua 
sand ; and have hitherto been principally foand upon the sum* 
mits of small hills, or forming the superior strata of plateaux 
bordering water-courses, but rarely in the valleys. These 
beds exhibit the characteristic physical features of alluvial 
deposits, and are probably accretions of diluvial or tertiary 
earths, transported from a distance. This conclusion excludes 
the idea that they have been subjected to the action of vol- 
canic heat, and leaves us to account by some other hypothesis 
for their hydraulic properties, and their close resemblance, in 
other respects, to the Italian pozzuolana. The most reason- 
able supposition is that they owe their hydraulip energy, when 
mixed with the paste of fat lime, to the presence of silica, not 

in the state of quartz, but in a form favorable 

theii^ydraiSid^. ^ ^^ ^^® combination with the lime, in the 

production of an insoluble silicate. To account 
for the hydraulic energy in crude ar^nes requires a more 
lengthy discussion of certain chemical reactions, than can with 
propriety be introduced here. It will therefore be deferred to the 
chapter containing the " theory of the subaqueous induration." 
118. When the ar&nes were first discovered, great attention 
was paid to their examination, and with such favorable results 
at the outset, that they immediately took rank among the 
most valuable sources of hydraulic mortar. Subsequent experi- 
ments, however, have not fully realized the high expectations 
originally entertained with regard to them, or verified their 
claims to any superiority in initial energy over the pozzuolana 
and trass ; while the effects of time upon the mortars composed 
of them, have established the fact that, with few exceptioias, 
they should be classed among the most feeble pozzuolanas, that 
they contain ingredients which exercise a hurtful influence 
upon mortars in the air, and that immersed in water, they at 
tain but a medium decree of ultimate hardness. 
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119. Properties similar to those possessed by Uie ardnos have 
been discovered in grauwacke, psaminite, granite, schist, basalt, 
and other rocks, when in a state of disintegrar 

tion. They must, however, be considered as ^^^^0^^^ 
verj' feeble pozzaolanas, in the crude state, and 
/ acquire but a slight increase of hydraulic energy by any degree 
of calcination. Even their feeble powers, however, confer upon 
them this advantage, that, for mortars not absolutely immersed 
in water, when green,* and when there is ample time for their 
properties to develop themselves before submersion, they can 
be employed in larger proportions than any species of sand, 
wholly inert, would admit of. 

120. It may be said that a mortar has aety when it has at- 
tained such a degree of induration, that its form cannot be 
altered without causing a fracture, that is, 

when it has entirely lost its plasticity. As the ^ morter de^iM. 
precise moment when this takes place is some- 
what difficult to ascertain in practice, it is important that some 
more rigorous standard of comparison should be established. 
The common method is to make use of an iron or steel wire 
point loaded to a given weight ; and the mor- 
tar is assumed to have set, when it has become thetSe^seUang. 
sufficiently stiff and firm to support the point 
without depression. 

121. Some cements are remarkably quick in exhibiting their 
hydraulic property, and will lose their plastic state immersed 
in water at 65° F. in one or two minutes, but afterwards pro- 
ceed very sluggishly in their induration. These, therefore, 
Betting aside the question of their value in other respects, are 
admirably adapted to constructions under water, or in positions 
subjected to immediate submersion. There are others, again, 
which, though comparatively slow in developing the first in- 
dications of hydraulic energy, yet in a few hours, greatly sur- 
pass the former in withstanding the wire test, as well as in 
their ultimate strength and hai*dness, and are therefore to be 
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preferred in all positions where a very quick induration is not 

"H^ulic^^ti.. BpeciaUy important. The former are remark- 
liy"and "hydrau- able for what we propose to term hyd/ravlio 

juichiess or actwiiy ; the latter, for hydravlic 
tmergy or power. In order that we may be able to detect and 
recognize these somewhat obscure properties, it is necessary to 
have at least two testing wires, which differ either in their size, 
or weight, or in both. General Totten, for his experiments, 
carried on at Fort Adams, K. I., during several years prior to 
1830, used a -^ inch wire, loaded to weigh ^ of a pound, and a 

tV inch wire, loaded to weigh one pound. We 

Testing wirea. > e> r 

have used the same in all our tests, making iu 
every instance two cakes of the mortar under consideration, by 
forming them in a circular mould or ring 1^ inch in diameter, 
and i inch deep. As soon as these cakes are prepared, which 
is done by pressing the mortar into the ring with a spatula, 
and smoothing off the upper surface, one of them is immersed 
immediately in water of an established temperature (65^ F.), and 
the periods of time which it requires to be able to bear respect- 
ively the |-V inch wire, weighing ^ of a pound, and the -^ inch 
wire, weighing one pound, are accurately noted by the watdi. 
The other cake is left in the air (also brought to 65*^ F.), until it 
supports the i^^ inch wire, and is then immersed in water, and 
the time required to bear the small wire and heavy weight 
ascertained. 
122. The wire test of hydraulic activity, when applied to 

cement paste without sand, does not furnish 

Wire teat of pure 

oemont paste not even an approximate indication of the relative 
'®^^* value of mortars of the same cements when mixed 

with a full dose of sand ; for a quick cement might contain 
one-half or three-fourths of its volume of inert matter ground 

up with it, and consequently be incapable ol 

receiving much sand, and still be superior in 

hydraulic activity to another, although the latter might bo 

entirely unadulterated and its capacity for sand unimpaired. 
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In pronouncing on the value of cements, from a comparison of 
their relative hydraulic activity, they should, 
therefore, be mixed with two and a half to three i^dto^bTuMd. 
times their volume of sand. Even with this pre- 
caution, the result is far less reliable than some simple device 
for trying the strength of the mortars, when ten or twelve 
days old. As an evidence of the truth of this remark, it may 
be stated that, although eminent hydraulic activity or quick- 
ness is not necessarily accompanied by inferior hardness and 
strength, and conversely, neither is a slow setting cement 
necessarily a strong one ; still, within the range of the experi- 
ments which furnish the tables of this work, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the quickest cements gave the worst results, 
and the slowest ones the best. 

123. The effects of a variation of temperature upon the 
hydraub'c quickness of mortars, whether derived from hydraulic 
lime, hydraulic cement, a mixture of common lime and pozzu- 
olana, or produced by artificial means is very j,ffcot of oh^^^e 
marked ; so much so indeed, that in all compar- of temperature on 

. . , hydraulic activity. 

ative tests of this kind, it is important to adopt 

some fixed standard of temperature, not only for the water with 

which the cement is mixed, as well as that in which the cement 

is immersed, but for the dry ingredients and the surrounding 

atmosphere. 

To illustrate the necessity for these precautions, we will in- 
stance two kinds of United States cements. With the dry 
cement and water for mixing at 90®F., one of these cements 
immersed in the state of paste in water at 90^ F., supported the 
-^ inch wire loaded to i of a pound in IJ minutes. The other 
one required 4 minutes to attain the same set. , . , 

Lowenng the temperatures to 65®, the former 
required 6 minutes, and the latter, 17 minutes ; while at 35®, 
the respective periods were lengthened to 89 and 82 minutes, 
showing for a depression of 55® in the temperature of the paste 
(viz. : from 90® to 35®), a corresponding prolongation of the 
6 
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period required to set, amounting in the one case, to 37} 
minutes, and in the other, to one hour and 18 minutes. 

Hence, cXL cemenU are not equally/ sensitwe to a variation 
of temperoiture J also, those varieties which contain an excess 

qf cavstic lime viay exhibit a superior degree of 

hydraulic! activity^ due to the /leat generated in 

bringing this lime to the state of hydraie. ^ 

124. The diagram (Figure 8) is intended to sliow the effect 
of a variation of temperature upon the time of setting of 
cements formed into cakes or cylinders of stift paste, as de- 
scribed, paragraph 121, immersed in that condition in water. 

The curves are constructed with abscissas, wliich 
g;^**"" °f represent the temperature of the air, water, and 

dry cement (these being varied equally and 
kept together in all cases), and with ordinates, which repre- 
sent the times of setting, in minutes, that is, the period of 
time which elapses before the immersed paste can support the 
loaded wire point without depression. The dotted curves refer 
to tests with ^ inch wire, loaded to \ pound, and the full 
curves to the -^ inch wire, loaded to one pound. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIAGRAM, FiG. 8. 

No. 1 is from the Round Top Cement Works, on the Poto- 
mac River, near Hancock, Md. (See paragraph 75.) This is 
a very quick setting cement, whether left in the air, or im- 
mersed in water. For masonry, or concrete work in running 
water, when it is necessary to carry on operations in cold 
weather, the dotted curve indicates that no cement in the 
country is superior to it in rapidity of first induration. It sus- 
tains a change of temperature better than any cement tried, 
except No. 3. 

No. 2 is from the James River Works, at Balcony Falls, Rock- 
bridge Co., Va. For all temperatures above 55®, this cement 
exceeds in hydraulic activity, all the specimens submitted to 
trial ; while below 48** it is surpassed by only two, the Round 
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Top and the Cumberland (No. 8). At all temperatures it sets 
in the water almost as quickly as it will in the air. (See para- 
graph 79.) 
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No. 8 is from the Cumberland cement. (See paragraph 77.) 
It is less sensitive to a depression of temperature than any ex- 
hibited in the dia^am. 

No. 4 belongs to the Newark and Rosendale brand, from 
Ulster Co., N. Y., and is a fair type of the dark-colored Bosen- 
dale cements. (See paragraph 61.) 

No. 5 is a light-colored Rosendale cement, manufactured at 
High Falls by Messrs. Delaiield & Baxter. (See paragraph 
63.) 

By examining the above-mentioned curves, a marked differ- 
ence is observed between No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, as compared 
with No. 4 and No. 5. At high temperatures, they all begin 
to harden under water with nearly 'equal promptness), requirin g 
less than five minutes to bear the light testing wire ; while at 
two degrees above the freezing point, the James and Potomac 
River cements set in periods varying from twenty-seven to 
thirty-eight minutes, while the Bosendale brands require 
seventy-two and eighty-four minutes respectively. The latter 
are therefore more sensitive to a variation of temperature than 
the former. 

No. 6 belongs to a cement froiti Sandusky, Ohio. (Para- 
graph 81.) This cement is characterized by a remarkable want 
of uniformity in quality, as it is offered in the market. One 
sample obtained in the summer of 1859, required several hours 
under water at 65® F., before it could support the light testing 
wire (i^ inch wire and j. pound weight), and would not support 
the heavy wire until the second day after immersion. Another 
specimen, obtained several months later, gave for the light test- 
ing wire the curve No. 6. The cement hardened so slowly 
after the first set, that the curve for the heavy wire does not 
come within the limits of the diagram. 

No. 7 belongs to the cement manufactured at Utica, 111 
(See paragraph 80.) It closely resembles that from Sandusky, 
Ohio, although it conducts itself under water rather more satis- 
factorily. By mixing the Sandusky and Utica cements to- 
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gctfaer, in equal quantities, a combination is obtained, which 
from experiments carefully repeated on a small scale, appears 
to be superior to either. It is therefore suggested to Western 
engineers and architects to use them in this way. 

Ko. 8 is derived from an artificial cement prepared from a 
stiff paste of fat lime mixed up with a sufficiency of double al- 
kaline silicate, of 39° Baume, in solution to bring it to the con- 
sistency of ordinary mortar. Almost any required degree of 
hydraulic activity may be conferred upon a paste of fat lime 
in this way. Limes that have been allowed to remain some 
days in the state of paste before adding the silicate, are pref- 
erable to those that have been slaked to a powder and pre- 
served in that condition. These latter are apt to crack under 
water, after the silicate has been added. 

No. 9 was from Koman cement manufactured from ^^ Sep- 
taria," or clay nodules found on the coast of Scotland. It is 
proper to remark, that this cement bore evidences of having 
Buffered from exposure during transportation, and was not 
therefore so fresh, and of course, not so energetic as an average 
sample would have been. In hydraulic quickness, fresh Ito- 
man cement is by no means inferior to the best Kosendalo 
brands, while its subsequent progressive induration probably 
exceeds that of most American cement. 

Ko. 10 is from the cement manufactured at Louisville, Ky. 

Artificial Hydtraulic Cement and Lime. 

125. It is possible to make hydraulic mortar by using arti- 
ficial preparations of hydraulic cement, lime, Artificial hydrau- 
and pozzuolana, and this course is often pursued, ^^° mortar, 
particularly in France, in localities where there are no natural 
deposits suitable for such purposes. There are ^^^ methoda of 
four methods of attaining this object, viz. : - making it 

Firsts by combining thoroughly slaked common lime with 
unbumt clay in suitable proportions, burning 
the mixture in a iime-kiln or furnace, and 
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then grinding it, producing what is called twice-kilned ^^ arti* 
ficial hydraulic lime." 

Second^ by Bubstituting for the quicklime a carbonate of 
^^ lime that can be pulverized without burning, 

like chalk, in other reepectB following the direc- 
tions of the first process. 

Third^ by making artificial pozzuolana, which is effected 

whenever calcareous sand and certain kinds of 

Third method. 

clay are subjected to a slight calcination. 
Fiywrth^ by adding silica, in a soluble form, to a paste of 
^urth method. common lime. 

FIEST METHOD. 

126. Before the calcination, the clay should be fully dried in 
_ . , the open air, or under sheds prepared for the 

Drying the day. ^ i 

purpose, after the manner of bricks and pot- 
tery. The proportion of lime and clay used should be varied 
Proportion of according to the quality of the clay, the charac- 

lime and clay. ^^^ ^^ ^^^.j^y ^f ^j^^ U^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

hydraulic quickness which the resulting product should possess, 
that is, whether it is intended to imitate hydraulic cement or 
liydraulic lime. Ten per cent, of day will confer "moderately 
hydraulic" energy, while it will never be necessary to exceed 
64 per cent, to produce a very active cement. . The clays that 
Kinds of clay h^kVe been found most suitable for that purpose 
most suitable. ar^ those which are unctuous to the touch, and 
are of common use for manufacturing various kinds of earthen- 
ware. They contain .30 to .50 of alumina, and .04 to .05 of 
carbonate of lime. It is of the highest importance that the 
lime and clay should be thoroughly and homogeneously incor- 
porated with each other by means of a mortar mill, if prac- 
ticable, previous to the drying process, and that this latter 
should be continued until no trace of humidity remains. If 
this last condition be not fulfilled, no good results can be ob- 
tained, as the silica contained in the clay will not be in a state 
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favorable to its combination with the lime in the dry way, and 
the clay will remain almost entirely inert, from the moment 
the mixture reaches a dull red heat. These facts, originally 
promulgated by M. Bancourt, have been amply verified by 
repeated experiments conducted by M. Ducreux and others. 
To prepare the mixture of lime and clay for pj^p^^^i^^^ ^^f 
drying and burning, it is customary to cut mixture for imrn- 
it up into small cakes, or roll it into balls of two 
or three inches diameter. 

127. The calcination is effected at a lower temperature than 
that required by the natural stone; a bright calcmed at a low 
red heat is sufficient, as water is more easily dis- temperature, 
engaged from the cakes than carbonic acid would be. It is 
also necessary that this second calcination should take place un- 
der the influence of a good draught, or in contact with the air. 
The material thus obtained is said by M. Yicat to be prefer- 
able to the best hydraulic limes directly obtained from argil- 
laceous limestones, but we shall see further on, that this is at 
least doubtful. A saving of fuel can be effected by burning 
raw bricks, or common lime, or both, in the same kiln, with the 
argillo-calcareous balls, and this is practised in many countries. 
It can be done in kilns somewhat higher than the average, say 
eighteen feet, filling them with carbonate of lime up to nine and 
a half or ten feet, placing over it bricks to a height of five feet, 
and over the latter, the small pieces of lime and clay which 
have to be converted into hydraulic lime. The burnt balls 
may be pulverized between millstones, or by any other suitable 
means. 

SECOND METHOD, 

128. When a soft carbonate of lime, like chalk, or calcareous 
tufa, is employed for making artificial hydraulic lime or cement, 
it is not necessary or customary to subject it to ^^ ^^ ^^ 
calcination, previously to its being mixed with mixed together 
the clay. The reduction of both ingredients ^ "™*^' 
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to a fine powder by suitable machinery, however, is essential ' 
as the first step; after which they are thoroughly mixed 
together in proportions ascertained by previous experiments to 
give the desired results, made into cakes or balls, dried, cal* 
cined, and ground for use, as in the first case. 

The " Portland" cement of England and France* is made 

in this way, the calcination being carried to the 
lflad"^me^?^ verge of vitrification. In its manufacture, chalk 

is generally depended on to furnish the calcare- 
ous ingredient. The necessity of reducing the carbonate to a 
state of paste, and of incorporating it with the clay before any 
calcination takes place, practically excludes the more compact 

varieties of limestone. The chalk may be 
a mill. ^^^ ground in any mill suitable for reducing such 

substances. One consisting of a circular trough 
of stone or brick work, in which two wheels are made to turn, 
has been used in England, and found to answer a good pur- 
pose. The wheels are located on the axis at unequal distances 
from the centre of motion, so as not to run in the same track. 
For extensive operations, a steam mortar mill like the one used 
at Fort Taylor (Figure S4), or some modification of it, would 
perhaps possess many advantages. 

129. Water is added to the chalk before 

wph^fof^ater* g^dingj generally in considerable surplus. 

After this preliminary manipulation is com- 
pleted, the semi-fluid mass is conveyed into bins with grated 
or perforated bottoms, or made up into heaps and left, until, by 
drainage and evaporation, it is reduced to the consistency of 
stiff mortar. It is then in a condition to be mixed with 
the clay. Pwre alluvial clay^ or, when this cannot be pro- 
cured, fine pit clay, free from sand, is next 
suitable. ^ added to the chalk paste, and the thorough and 

homogeneous incorporation of the two ingredi- 
ents is effected by means of a pug-mill. For the English " Port* 

* The " artiflcial'* Portland is here referred to. 
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land," tlie argillaceons mnd deposited by the Thames and Med- 
way Rivers is used. The chalk is derived from 

) The c^ftlk used. 

the middle and upper layers of that formation, 
as it crops out on the banks of the Thames. These sub- 
stances are ground up together by millstones, with a sufficiency 
of water to produce a semi-fluid mass. A process of decanta- 
tion into vats, or hollows scooped out below the surface of the 
ground then ensues, by which the uuground and heaviest par- 
ticles are left behind. 

130. The mixture having attained the consis- 
tency of potter's clay, is kneaded into balls of into balls; drying 
about three inches in diameter, and dried in ^^*' calcina- 
the air under cover for about forty-eight hours, 

and then bui*ned in an ordinary lime-kiln. If the kiln be 
perpetual, the drawing may commence in about three days, 
provided a white heat has been preserved during the interval. 

131. In comparing tliis process with the one in which slaked 
lime is used, it will be observed that they differ in two essential 
particulars, viz. : 1st. The li^e mixture must be thoroughly 
dried before burning, while the chalk mixture 

need not be. 2d. The former is calcined with a burning by first 
moderate or bright red heat, and the latter at a ^°i.^"^ 
white heat. The burnt cement is ground in the 
ordinary way between millstones. The proportions of clay 
and sand in the "Portland" cement should, of course, vary with 
the kind and quality of the clay used. 

M. Yicat analyzed a sample from the manufactory of 
Messrs. White & Sons, with the following results : 

Lime 68.11 

Bilica 20 .67 Analysis of arti- 

•^^ ,^_ fidal "Portland" 

Alumina 10 ^ cement. 

Oxide of iron ^7 

This composition very nearly corresponds to that of the inter- 
mediate limes. 

132. Tlie following is a synopsis of the method of preparing 
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artificial cement followed in £n£cland, before the 
Oldprooesa. . . 

advantages of the intense heat applied in burn- 
ing " Portland" cement were known. 

Selection of the ingredients of artificial cement — The chalk. 
— ^The white or upper chalk of the geologists being a tolerably 

pure oarbonate of lime, is to be preferred to the 

marly or impure deposits near the surface. By 
mechanical means it must be reduced to an impalpable powder, 
or, by the addition of water, to a homogeneous paste. 

The clay should be the Hue alluvial of lakes or rivers, in a 
state of minute division, and free of sand. In England, the 
deposits of the Medway, and in the United States, the compact 

beds of this unctuous clay, and the clays used 

for pottery, will answer. A long exposure to 
the air should be avoided, as it lias been found to injure the 
quality of the clay for artificial cement. 
JProportions of day and chalk, — By weighty 100 pounds of 

pure dry chalk to ISTJ pounds of fresh blue 

chXI^rdTy. ^^*y> ^^^"g equivalent to four of chalk to five 

and a half of clay. By measure^ one cubic foot 
of stiff chalk paste to one and a half cubic feet of fresh blue 
clay. Ninety-six pounds of dry chalk produces one cubic foot 
of chalk paste. 

Mode of grinding the chalk. — ^The chalk is ground with the 
water necessary to produce a thin paste, in a mortar mill. 
Colonel Pasley recommends one with two broad vertical iron 

wheels, on a common axle, carried around by 
Mode of grinding ^^^^^ ^f ^ vertical shaft connected with the 

axle, and turning on a pivot in the centre of a 
cast iron pan. The wheels are placed at unequal distances 
from the centre of motion. The horizontal axle is attached 
rather loosely to the shaft, so as to allow the wheels to iise over 
lumps that may be larger or harder than usual. 

Scrapers are attached to the vertical shaft, to remove tlie 
paste from the circumference and centre of the pan, and throw 
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Fig. 9. 

it in the track of the wheels, while other scrapers, attached to 
the axle, clean the sides of the wheels, as they rise out of the 
paste. The wheels may he four and a half to fire feet in 
diameter, and &om ten to fifteen 
inches wide at the rim which grinds 
the materials, and one of them may 
be placed at the central distance 
of eighteen inches, and the other of 
twenty-four inches from the centre of 
the pan. The radiuA of the horse- 
path may he eleven feet. 

Figures 9 and 10 will sufficiently 
explain the general conetmctiou of 
this mill. 

After grinding, the chalk pasta will 
usually be found in too fluid a state' 
for immediate use, and is generally 
allowed to stiffen by evaporation. 
The incorporation with the clay is 
^K- ">■ effected by meMis of a png mill, and 

the mixture is then made up into halls about two and a 
half inches in diameter. These balls are al- 
lowed to dry under cover about forty-eight ^KdX^ 
hours, or until safficiently hard to bear their 
own weight when piled in the kiln for burning. The burning 
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and grinding differ in no essential particular from the process 
used in the " first method". (Paragraph 126.) 

133. Hydraulic limes and cements are artificially manufac- 
tured in many localities in France. The hydraulic lime of St. 
Leger may be taken as a type of the former. 

St. Leger It is composed of four measures of chalk and 

hydraulic lime. ^j^^ measure of clay, which corresponds, accord- 
ing to the analysis by Berthier, to eighty-four of carbonate of 
lime, and sixteen of clay containing ten of silica ; or in other 

words, one part of clay calcined with five and 
ct^^ddAY. * quarter parts of pure limestone. The chalk 

bioken up into pieces of the size of three or 
four inches cube, is placed with the clay in a large vertical mill 
driven by two horses, and both materials are crushed and 
mixed together with a plentiful supply of water. The semi 
fluid mixture is then run off into a series of five troughs placed 
on different levels, in which it remains until sufiiciently stiff 
to be made up into balls two to three inches in diameter. 

When these are sufficiently dry, they are cal- 
^^nation o e '^j^^j jjj ^j^ ordinary lime-kiln, and then ground 

up between millstones for use. The fuel used 
in this burning is a mixture of coal and coke, which is mingled 
with the balls in a perpetual kiln. The degree of heat is consid- 
erably below that required in burning the " Portland" cement. 
For producing artificial cement, M. Yicat recommends the 
proportion of sixty parts of clay for one hundred of chalk, or 
fifty-seven of lime. 

134. MM. Chatoney and Rivot, Fronch engineers, recom- 
mended to the French Academy of Sciences, in 1856, the use 
of pulverized silica in combination with fat lime, for the pro- 
duction of artificial hydraulic limes. 

Hydraulic lime These gentlemen claim that " excellent arti- 

oomposed of ficial hydraulic limes can be obtained, by sub- 

pulverized silica . , , . . , . 

and &t lime. mittmg to a moderate calcination an mtimato 

mixture of nearly pure lime and very fine sand 
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or gronnd silica, in the proportion of twenty to twenty-five 
pails of the pulverized fiilioa to eighty to seventy-five of lime. 
The greater the care taken to produce a homogeneous mixturq, 
the better will be the product obtained." In another place, 
they remark : " pulverized silica burnt with fat lime produces 
hydraulic lime of excellent quality. In the experiments tried 
at Havre within the last two years, it has set under water in 
three or four days, and acquired a hardness ig equal or supe- 
in twenty-two months equal and sometimes norinhardneiiato 

, , ... - .1 / Th 1 1* Portland cement. 

3upenor to that attained by the * Portland 
cement in one or two months." The proportions between the 
silica and lime were various : the weight of the powdered lime 
never exceeded four times, and was never less than one-half 
that of the powdered silica. The calcination of the mixture 
may be conducted according to the directions given for the 
clay and chalk mixtures. 

THIRD METHOD. 

135. Artificial pozzuolana is produced whenever clay is sub- 
jected to a slight calcination. The properties pos- 
sessed by brick or tile dust, of forming with fat po^uolwia. 
lime a mixture possessing hydraulic energy, were 

known to the ancient Eomans. Many of the feebly natural 
pozzuolanas have their activity very sensibly in- j, , j 
creased by burning, while there are. many inert lanas improved 

1 ^ ,.,,,, J .,, by- calcination. 

substances, besides the clays and argillaceous 
sands that may be converted into artificial pozzuolana by the 
application of a moderate heat. Forge scales, such as fall from 
a smith's anvil, the slags from iron foundries, the ashes from 
under the grates of lime-kilns, containing cinders, coal, and 
lime, are artificial pozzuolanas. 

136. It is a well established fact that nearly, if not all, mag- 
nesian, argillaceous, or argillo-magnesian lime- 
stones, of which the composition approximates u^eSonefc 

to that of good cements, however destitute they 
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may be of hydraulic energy and quicknees, when fully cal- 
cined, are moderately, if not eminently quick setting, it* suitably 
undcrbumt (See paragraph 264 and following.) 
The same is known to be the case with pure carbonate of lime 

when partially burnt Some of the coral sand 
Xey \v^8t ^^ ^'^"^ ^®y West, calcined for half an hour in a 

crucible at a bright red heat, and then pulver- 
ized, yielded a paste which attained a permanent set under 
water in half an hour. The tests of the strength of the mortars 
thus formed without sand were not very satisfactory, as com- 
pared with cement mortars. They were, however, stronger 
than mortars of common lime and sand, besides possessing the 
advantage of sustaining immersion in a short time after being 
mixed. There seems no reason to doubt that good artificial 
Acta an no- pozzuolanas may be produced by suitably under- 
lana when under- burning calcareous sands, and in localities 

where, or at times when cement cannot be had, 
this method of obtaining hydraulic mortar might be advan 
tageously resorted to. 

137. It must be^ admitted as a general fact, that all attempts 
to utilize the bydraulicity which characterizes underbumt 
oomrrum lime have either signally failed, or, at best, met with 
but indifferent success. Trials with compound limestones and 
certain mixed earths and sands have been more successftil. 

138. Some compact dolomitic earths of France have pro- 
duced excellent artificial pozzuolanas. The earth is quarried 
by using wooden wedges, inserted and driven into notches or 
grooves cut in the beds, in such a manner as to favor the splitting 
out of good sized masses. These are divided into small blocks, 
dried in the sun or under a shed, and then baked in an ordi- 
nary lime-kiln. For burning, there is required about one mea- 
sure of charcoal to sixteen or eighteen measures of the clay. 

139. At Calais, France, a good artificial pozzuolana is pro- 
duced by burning an argillo-calcareous earth taken from the 
sea-shore. The earth is produced by admixture, from natural 
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caaseB, of the calcareons washings of the cliffs of the Kormandy 
coast, and tlie argillaceous mud either brought down by rivers, 
or formed by the crumblings of the upper bed of the cliffs. 
The earth is taken from the beach, dried and burned in the 
same manner as the paste of ordinary clay, in making artificial 
poxzuolana. 

At Brest, gneiss sand is found in considerable beds. By 
submitting it to calcination in a reverberatory furnace, a poz- 
zuolana is obtained, which, although not very energetic, is yet 
sufficiently so to cause ordinary fat lime mortar to harden 
in seven days. 



FOUETH METHOD. 

140. The fourth method, not very well understood at pres- 
ent, of conferring hydraulic properties upon fat lime, is strictly 
and technically artificial, and gives promise of 

. . T X* • xi_» .. xi^ Fourth method 

more extensive application in this country than not very well 
either of those above noticed. It is, besides, '^^^^^^i- 
subservient to a variety of useful purposes in the indus- 
trial arts, to which the others could have no possible appli- 
cation. 

It consists essentially and briefly in transferring to the lime 
mortar, or paste, when undergoing the last manipulation at the 
hands of the workman, a suitable quantity of stlicaj in such a 
minute state of subdivision, that it will enter into combina- 
tion with the lime, in the formation of insolu- 
ble hydro-MiocUe of liine—ilie compound to J^j^^^^'* 
which the cements, derived from the argilla- 
ceous limestones, principally owe the property of hardening 
under water. 

14t The alkalies have been foimd to constitute a conve* 
nient and efficacious medium for this transfer. It is known 
that if pulverized chalk, or, in fact, any limestone in the con- 
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dition of fine powder, be made into a paste with an alkaline 

eolation of silica, or what is commonly known 
^kSSe^Uicates ^s "liquor of flints," "soluble quartz," or 
witfipowdered a soluble glass," a chemical decomposition en- 
sues between the carbonate of lime and the 



silicate of potash or soda — the carbonic acid being transferred 

« 

to the alkali, whilst the silicic acid (silica) enters into combina- 
tion with the lime, producing silicate of lime. These reactions 

take place readily under water ; and the paste, 

imdOT^ water*** ^^^^ immersed, hardens with greater or less 

rapidity, depending on the amount of silica 
used, and comports itself, apparently in all respects, like hy- 
draulic cement. It is, in fact, an artificial stone, which, when 
prepared in a sufficiently liquid state, and with the proper 
amount of silica, possesses the property of adhering with con- 
siderable force to the surface of bodies receiving it, constitut- 
ing a stony envelope, or covering, as it were, and rendering 
them, to a great extent, indestructible by fire or water. It is 

not theoretically or even practically necessary 
need not be in that the alkaline silicate should be in solution, 
aoiutioD. when added to the lime. If employed solid, 

however, it must be reduced to an impalpable powder, in or- 
der to secure its thorough and complete incorporation with the 
pulverized carbonate, and the mixture may then be formed into 
a paste. Some attempts to produce artificial hydraulic mortar 
by this method did not give satisfactory results. 

142. If the limestone has been previously calcined, as will 
be generally the case in all preparations of mortar for mason- 
ry, whether of brick, stone, or concrete, and is in the condition 

of dry hydrate, similar results mav be ob- 

Alkaline silicates , . j i .. . xi.« i. j i. • i. " 

mixed with tamed by forming this hydrate mto a paste, 

quicklime. ^j^j^ ^ requisite proportion of silicate of soda 

or potash, or a mixture of both, which, as in the former case, 
may be either in solution or dry powder. It is believed that 
the advantages to be derived from a thorough and homoge- 
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neous paste can be most readily obtained, when the silica is 
added in solution. 

143. By the means just indicated, probably the common or 
feebly hydranlic limes, and (what in practice will prove of 
greater importance) the dividing limes {chava^ Umites of Yicat)^ 
those which possess the objectionable and dan- 
gerous property of setting rapidly under water, JJ^^Ste aad 
only to be immediately followed by a gradual intenaediato 
and complete disintegration, due to the slug- 
gish caustic lime present, may all be transformed into reliable 
and valuable cements. All the initial energy of the dividing 
limcd may be preserved in this manner. 

144. Experience has shown that, if any hydraulic mortar, 
possessing no matter how high a degree of quickness and 
energy, be re-pulverized and formed into a paste, after hav- 
ing once seiy it immediately descends to a level, in point of 
hydraulicity, with the moderately hydraulic limes. A great 
destruction of the hydraulic principle therefore 

results from any disturbance of the molecular ?"^^^ ^ 
arrangement of the mortar, after the crystalli- hydraulic 
zation has commenced. This is precisely what 
takes place in those cements denominated intermediate or di- 
viding limes, which take the initial set promptly and firmly, 
but ar6 subsequently thrown down by the slaking of the im- 
pure caustic lime which they contain. 

145. The alkaline silicates supply a specific remedy for the 
defects just referred to, and when added in the proper form, 
and in sufficient quantity, to cements of this 

• *\ iwi • k A V AJkaline silicate 

type, preserve mtact all their hydraulic power, a remedy 
by presenting to the defective ingredient an *^'®^^^- 
efficacious neutralizing agent. Eight to ten per cent, of an 
alkaline silicate, of the consistency of thin syrup, will confer 
upon a mortar of fat lime a degree of hydrau- 

Proportion of 

licity that will place it in the class of cements alkaline liHcate 
in hydraulic activity, and any inferior grade q{ ^ ^^ 
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energy that may be desired, is secured by proportionally di- 
minishing the percentage of silica. To elevate the hydraulic 
limes to the standard of cements, or to any fixed standard, re- 
quires, of course, a less amount of silica than is necessary for 
the common lime, the proportion varying inversely with the 
active energy of the limes acted upon. 

146. There is a variety of other important usea to which this^ 
silicifying process, as it may be termed, can be advantageously 
applied, for our knowledge of which we are chiefly indebted to 
M. Fred. Kuhlmann, Professor of Chemistry at Lille College, 
France, and M, Fuchs. We will refer to them very briefly in 
this connection. 

147. When a solid body, of any degree of porosity, is im- 
mersed in water or any other fluid, it rapidly absorbs a certain 
quantity of the latter, until the point of complete saturation is 
reached; and if, in addition, the fluid possesses reacting powers, 
certain chemical changes will ensue within the pores of the 

solid body. If a porous limestone, like chalk. 

Action Oi fcuo M 1 •/• i*/*i* 

niicste on porous for example, or a piece of mortar of fat lime, 
^J^''® *''• be dipped in a solution of alkaline silicate, a 

certain portion of the silica in solution, after its 
absorption, will part with its potash or soda, and enter into 
combination with the lime, whilst another portion will remain 
mechanically interposed in the pores of the solid body, and 
wiU, in time, if exposed to a current of air, solidity by desicca- 
tion. The result will be that, with a single immersion, the 

density and hardnesiS of the chalk or the mortar 
bew^harder '^^ ^® augmented, and after several alternate 

immersions and exposures to the air, these 
properties are attained in a considerable degree. The softest 
varieties of chalk may be thus hardened, so as to become capa- 
ble of receiving a high polish. 

148. Upon the sulphate of lime or plaster, the action of the 
alkaline silicate is essentially the same, though more rapid, 
and is accompanied by the inconvenience of giving rise to 
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an alkaline sulphate, whieh, in ciTstallizing Action of the 
"within the pores of the solid body, near the Miicate od the 

^ . Bolphaie of Uae. 

ifarface, jet apt to cause disintegration. It is 
recommended in this ease to nse the solution more diluted, 
with a view to retard or diminish the effects of the crystal- 
Kzation of the sulphate, to such a' degree that the indurating* 
solid will be able to resist it 

149. The process of mUccBtizatiort^ so named by Mr. Kuhl* 
roann, which rest& upon the principles' enimciated above, is of 
ilndoubted utility, although, as yet, its practical application isr 
attended with difficulties, and followed, not unfrequently, with 
micertain results. It appears destined to nteet with a varied 
and extensi^ application, in the industrial and' fine arts, not 
only in the conversion, at a moderate oost, of 

• ^ u J V 1- e --^ J "Sllicatization'' 

common into hydraulic lime of any required de- appHcabie to a 
gree of activity, and wfth a- fair, or «t least, j^S^^"*^'- 
encouraging degree of strength, but in the 
preservation of walls of whatever kind, alrendy eonstructed' 
unadvisedly of matisrials liable to more than ordinarily tk[AA' 
decay, whether of brick, stbne, pis^or concrete ; in the Restora- 
tion and conservation of statnaiy, monuments, anshitectural 
ornaments, &o. ; in transforming designs cast in ordinary plan- 
ter into hard and durable stone^ in rendering wood-work, and, 
to a limited extent, even cloth fabrics indestructible by fire, 
and in a multitude of other collateral uses, some of which are 
even now well developed and in practical opevalioD) while 
others remain still in th|Bir infancy, giving more or less encour- 
aging promises of future utility and value. 

160. Within the last ten years, grave doubts have arisen 
among European engineers, as to the suitability 

i» xi- ^'n • 1 _-. J 1- • • Doubts of the 

of those artincial mortars prepared by mixing stabUitj of arUfi* 
dightly-bumt clay with common lime, for con- t^^^^L^ 
structions exposed to the aotion of sea-water. 
The French engineers had entertained very favorable opinions 
ef those mortars, and had paid great attention to their use 
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between the years 1820 and 1840, deriving their opinions 

mainly from the investigations of MM. Vicat, 
Authority for Treussart, Eancourt, and others, who thought 

themselves justified in deducing from their re- 
sults that the clays, when subjected to the proper degree of 
calcination, would operate in expediting the hardening of lime, 
in all respects like the natural pozzuolanas. For some years, 
these mortars exhibited no marks of weakness or instabilitv, 
but more recently have, according to the opinion of MM. 
Chatoney and Bivot, so far yielded to the solvent action of sea- 
water in some localities, that but few constructors would be 
justified in using them, until their peculiarities are further 
developed by experiments and the test of time. The mortars 

Natural poracuo- derived from a mixture of natural pozzuolana 

Una mortare giye and fat lime have been found to give better re- 
bettor results, 

suits, although it is conceded by many who 

have advocated the preparation of hydraulic mortar by this 
method, that the Eomans were more successful in the employ- 
ment of natural pozzuolana than those engineers who have 
given attention to this subject during the present century. 

151. Marshal Yaillant, member and reporter of a commission 
of the Academy of Sciences of France, to whom was referred 
a memoir of MM. Chatoney and Kivot, entitled, ^^ Oeneral 
Considerations upon Hydraulic Materials used for Constructions 

in the Ocean," submitted to the Academy in the 

Opiniodi of Mar- • i • 

BhaiVaillantthere- year 1866, says in his report, when speaking of 
of ^a^nir^""^ mortars of Ume and pozzuolana: "Natural 

pozzuolana mortars were used by the Ilomans 
for submarine constructions, which are, at the present day, in 
a perfect state of preservation. The Dutch engineers have 
likewise used them successfully in their sluice works. But all 

itaoant trials 'th ^^^^'^^ trials with pozzuolana, natural or artifi- 
pozzuolana unsuo- cial, have resulted in failures. According to 

oesafula 

MM. Chatoney and Kivot, these mistakes in the 
use of pozzuolana could, without doubt, have been avoided if. 
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in conformity to the nsages of tlie ancients, thej had been pro- 
Yionsly submitted to a long concoction. Those gentlemen have 
as yet, no experimental results to furnish in support of this 
assertion, but it appears very rational. We can comprehend, 
in fact, that if the previous concoction is advantageous to mor- 
tars of lime, and even of cement, it is indispensable to the 
success of mortars of pozzuolana, which differ from the former, 
in that the combinations of the lime with the silica exist, lor 
the limes and cements, already formed by the calcination, and 
have only to become hydrated at the time of their use ; whilst, 
in the fabrication of mortars of pozzuolana, the silica and alum- 
ina have to free themselves from combinations in which they 
exist in the pozzuolana, in order to form with the lime, in the 
wet way, those compositions which form hy- 
drates under water. We see from this, that it ^^f J^^''''' 
is better to mix pozzuolana with fat lime than 
with hydraulic lime, since in the latter case, the hydraulic com- 
positions formed in the dry way {vote seohe) during the calci- 
nation, will have set a long time before those formed in the wet 
way (vaie liumide) become hydrates, and the setting of these 
latter might endanger the stability of the mortar^ by disinte- 
gration." Moreover, in mortars of natural pozzuolana and 
hydraulic lime, it is only the excess of caustic lime contained 
in the latter, which combines advantageously with the silica 
and alumina of the pozzuolana. The report goes on to say : 
*^ The artificial pozzuolanas consist of burnt clay pulverized ; 
most of them eon tain lime, and possess the same causes of de- 
struction as the mortars of natural pozzuolana and hydraulic 
lime. They have not yet been successful in the ocean, and 
their employment will always be attended with difficulty, 
principally on account of the irregularity of the mortars into 
which they are introduced. 

^' The authors have had in view, in their memoir, only those 
mortars exposed to the action of sea-water, but they entertain 
the opinion that most of these observations are applicable to 
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mortars immersed in fresh water. Scarcely ten years have 
elapsed since the disintegration of mortars by the action of sea- 
water became a well-established fact It was not observed until 

after the time when a too absolute confidence in 
OT»tinuS!** hydraulic materials, led to the execution of hetan 

^concrete) masonry in immediate contact with 
water, without any revetment of cut stone or carpentry, with- 
t)ut any covering of wood, and without any of the protections 
which the ancient works received. It is also but a short time 
fiince ieton has been placed in contact with currents of fresh 
water, and although alterations have not, as yet, taken place in 
that kind of -masonry, nevertheless, it may be presumed that 
they are graduaHy produced by the disGolving action of the gas, 
and the salts which the water contains, modified by the tem 
perature, and the action of the tides." 

152. The proposition laid down by MM. Cliatoney and 

Rivot, tliat the vwrtara of Italian pozsuolana. 
Chatoney, and recently em/ployed in the Mediterranean^ hav6 
^*^°*» given 'imsatisfactory remits^ is conQurred in 

substantiallv by M. Tostain, Inspector-General of Boads and 
concurred in by ^^dges, who, in his letters written subsequently 
Inspector-Gen- to his inspections in the years 1857 and 1858, 

wherein his attention had been specially di- 
rected to the condition of the mortars and concretes, observes : 
** I have said, and shall again say, that I saw in all the ports 
which I visited on the Mediterranean, in France, Algeria, Cor 
sica, and on the coast of Italy, pozzuolana mortars attacked by 
sea-water. I do not say absolutely that all the mortars, with- 
out exception, were altered. There were^ no doubt, good 
portions on which I saw nothing wrong j but everywhere, that 
is, at all the ports, I found partial alterations. On the other 
hand, I have not examined the walls of Dock No. 3, mentioned 
by Mr. Noel.* 

*' With regard to the portions exposed to the shock of heavy 

* The dock referred to is in the harbor of Tonlon. 
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eeas, snch as the large blocks of the outside works of the break- 
water, I shall go further, and state that I have not seen a 
single one that was free from alterations, that is, one whose 
whole surface was intact and well preserved. The surface be- 
comes rough at first, and is continuously made more so b^ the 
/ waves ; the pebbles of the beton are left projecting and after- 
wards get loose ; the edges of the work get blunt, and the 
volume of the block gradually decreases.'' 

158. On the other hand, M. Noel, Inspector-General of 
Roads and Bridges, who takes the other side of 

, , Gontrftiy opinion 

the question, brings to the discussion a ripe ex- of Inapector-Gen- 
perience, and a reputation by no means second * 
to that of M. Tostain. In reference to the alleged failure of 
mortars of fat lime and Italian pozzuolana, he says: ''This 
assertion is in contradiction of well-established facts. All the 
hydraulic works at the port of Toulon, have been executed ex- 
clusively, even of late years, with mortars composed of Italian 
pozzuolana and lime, either fat or hydraulic (that of Lagoubran), 
and I affirm with all the authority which a thirty years' resi- 
dence at this port can confer, that not one of the works has 
failed on account of defective mortar." M. Noel also refers to 
the successful use of the same kind of mortar by Colonel Sauli, 
in the construction of the dry dock at Genoa, where it was used 
as concrete. A description of this dock in the '' Annates des 
Fonts et Chaussfees," for 1853, furnishes the following extract : 
^ If the work is examined more in detail, it is found that the 
ieton (concrete) which constitutes the bottom of the apron and 
the exterior surface of the side walls, has acquired a vdry great 
hardness in consequence of its composition* (pozzuolana of Home, 
ordinary lime, and calcareous gravel), and that it is free from 
all porosity, in consequence of the care which the skilful di- 
rector of these works took to clear his beton, by constantly 
pumping up the washings {laitanoe) during the operation of 
immersion." 
154. The mole of Algiers was executed in concrete, some 
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portions of which were eompoBed of artificial blocks, allowed to 
dry in the air before immersion, and other portions, of concrete 
immersed fresh. In this connection, therefore, we will briefly 
refer to certain '^observations and experiments upon the mortars 
Mortars of the employed in the sea at Algiers," made by M, 
mole of Aigiera. Ravier, engineer of roads and bridges, and pub- 
lished in the " Annales des Fonts et Chaussfees," vol. viii., 1854. 
From this we learn that prior to the year 1852, the mortars 
immersed, after drying in the air, were composed of fat lime 
and a mixture of equal parts of sand and Koman pozzuolana, and 
that the lime was slaked successively by the ordinary process, 
and by aspersion. In the first case, the mortar contained equal 
volumes of lime paste, sand, and pozzuolana, in the second 2^ 
volumes of slaked lune in powder, 1^ of sand, and 1^ of pozzu- 
olana. Mortars for immediate immersion were composed of fat 
lime and Koman pozzuolana in various proportions. Since the 
beginning of the year 1852, hydraulic lime from Theil, on the 
right bank of the river Khone has been used, the stone being 
calcined at Algiers, and slaked by aspersion, as required for 
use. For making the mortar tor the artificial blocks, it is 
mixed with sand. In exceptional cases, when the blocks are 
to be immersed at the age of thirty days, one-half of the sand is 
replaced by pozzuolana. An analysis of the Theil limestones 
is given in Table IV. Page 226. 

155. Without attempting a connected synopsis of M. Ra- 
vier's report, referred to in the last paragraph, a few brief 
extracts are given below : 

1st. Page 25 : " It results from the foregoing experiments, 
that all mortars on trial of fat lime, sand, and Homan pozzuo- 

Extracta f K ^^™*^' *^^^^ ^^^yiug in the air, or immersion in 
Rayier's report fresh water, are destroyed when placed in sea- 
water. This takes place even with a mortar 
containing by weight about twenty of caustic lime for one hun- 
dred of pozzuolana, and one hundred and thirty of sand." 
2d. Page 29 : " It follows from these observations that fat 
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lime raortars do not sustain immediate immersion (in sea 
water) no matter what proportion of pozznolana they con- 
tain « u The trials were all favorable to mor- 
tars of hydraulic lime with or without pozzuolana." 

3d. The trials with mortars of fat lime and Grenoble cement 
allowed to dry in the air, show that the cohesion of these 
gangs diminishes with age. A mortar composed by volume of 

2.15 of fat lime, 1.00 of cement, and 5.40 of sand (correspond- 
ing with equal weights of dry cement and quicklime) gave a 
cohesion strength of 2.55 killograms per centi- 
metre square, at the age of two months, and of t^^rtarB?"' 

1.16 killograms at the age of twenty months. 

Another mortar, with the same proportion of sand, with a gang 
containing by weight 100 of dry cement and 47 of quicklime, 
gave at the same ages, breaking weights, 2.82 kilos, and 1.59 
kilos, per centimetre square, respectively. 

156. The following is a condensed view of the reaumi given 
by M. Eavier himself: 

Ist. The Boman pozzuolanas used at Algiers are, contrary 
to the opinion hitherto entertained, incapable of forming with 
fat limesj mortars able to resist the saline action of the sea- 
water. 

2d. The form of the mortars submitted to immersion 
exerts an important influence upon the action of the sea- 
water; the sharp edfi^es and curves of small „ _ . . 

, , , M. Ravier's 

radius assist the destructive action ; plane sur- condecfled re- 
faces, or^ the contrary, essentially protect the 
cohesion of the mortal's, and may preserve them unaltered for 
several years. 

3d. Tl\e preservation of the works executed at Algiers 
with fat lime and Eoman pozzuolana, is specially due to the 
deposits of mineral substances secreted by marine animals. 

4th. In this respect, the artificial development of beds of 
oysters upon sea works, appears to promise important results. 

5th. Mortari of fat lime and Naples or Bachgoun pozzuo- 
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lana, also fail in the sea. Similar failure attaches to the mor 
tars of sand and St. Chamas hydraulic lime. 

6th. All the observations are favorable tO the perfect pres- 
ervation in sea-water of mortars of sand and hydraulic lime 
from the Theil quarries. 

7th. The substitution of an equal volume of Bachgoun or 

Roman pozzuolana for a part or the whole of 
t!nu^"*^ °°*^" ^® sand, in the mortars of Theil hydraulic 

lime disposes them unfavorably at first, to re- 
sist the saline action. The phenomena of disaggregation that 
were observed were limited, and furnish no sufficient reason, 
without further proof, for excluding the use of pozzuolana con- 
currently with hydraulic limes, when it is desirable or neces- 
sary to obtain a mortar that will indurate rapidly. 

8th. The Roman, Rachgoun, and Naples pozzuolanas nsed 
in the trials, are not homogeneous ; the differences affecting 
the composition of the silicate of alumina, in each of these 
materials, vary between somewhat wide limits. 

9th. The same want of homogeneousness is established for 
the limestones of the Theil and Alignol quarries, which both 
belong to the same formation. 

10th. The analysis of the limestones of the Theil quarry, 
and the results obtained in the sea with the limes manuikc- 
tured from them show, that by taking for the measure of re- 
sistance to the saline action, the ratio of the clay plus the 
magnesia to the lime, this ratio, which has been called the 
index of hydrandicity^ can, on the average fall to tVo, without 
the mortars being destroyed, whether they were immei-sed dry 

or fresh. 

11th. The disaggregation of the mortars coincides with the 

increase in the quantity of the sulphate of lime, 
Su^"^' ^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^® attributed to that salt, produced by 

the action upon the lime, of the sulphate of 
magnesia of the sea-water. It was produced in variable pro- 
portions in all the gangs experimented upon, but destroys 
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Ihem only in the cases when it is produced in sufficient •quan- 
tities. The surfaces upon which this salt exists abondantlj, 
can acquire and preserve a considerable hardness. 

12th. In the mortars of fat lime and Boman pozzuolana, 
the sea- water attacks not only the free lime, but also that com* 
bined with the silica. 

13tfa. In the mortars of hydraulic lime preswred intact, 
after having been kept under water for several years, and ids9 
in the gangs pf Yassy cement, a notable proportion of free 
lime is detected. 

157. M. Feburier,<as the result of numerous exp^ments at 
St. Malo upon various limes, pozznolanas (nat- ^ Feburier's 
wal and artificial), and trass, arrives at the fol- •xperimenu. 
lowing conclusions, which, although indorsed by M. Yicat, 
are by no means coincident with the deductions of other emi* 
nent French engineers : 

1st. ^^ That mortars of fat lime and Dutch trass do not resist 
the action o( sea-water.'' 

2d. ^ That ordinary artificial hydraulic limes, or natural feebly 
hydraulic limes, even when mixed with feebly hydraulie po2^ 
zuolanas, equally do not resist.^ 

8d. ^ The only limes eapable of thus resisting are the ^ twice 
kilned' artificial hydraulic limes, or the natural 

"l . - , TTia 00&<du8i0II8 

hydraulic limes which approach the limits of 
oements.^ 

These oonclnsions ttr« irreconcilable with the excellent re*> 
suits obtained by the Dutch engineers with mixtures of rich 
shell-iime, trass, «nd sand. 

158. There seems no reason to doubt that the natural quick- 
setting cements, such as the Roman, the Yassy, the Bosendale, 
and the Boulogne ^'Portland" brands, and those artificial 
Portland cements, produced by calcining a mixture of chalk 
and clay with a heat safficiently great to produce incipient 
vitrification, can furnish mortars capable of resisting the sol* 
vent acti(Mi of sea- water. 
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159. Upon the general question of the destructive effects of 
sea- water upon those gangs, natural or artificial, which form 
the bases of hydraulic mortars, whether derived from hy- 
draulic lime, cement, or pozzuolana, M. Yicat'S researches led 
him to certain conclusions which may be condensed as follows, 
from the ^'Annales des Fonts et Chauss^es" for 1854 : 

Ist The double hydro-silicates of alumina and lime are de- 
void of stabilit}"^, and will, without exception, if pulverized and 

^, ^. , . immersed in sea-water, or even pure water, be- 

ll. VlOAt 8 Tiewi. , 

fore they have been subjected to the action of 
carbonic acid, and thereby transformed to carbonates, give up 
to the water an appreciable quantity of lime. 

2d. The other conditions remaining the same, a dihite solu- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia substituted for the pure water, 
will convert all the lime of these silicates into a sulphate, un- 
less carbonic acid be present during the reaction, in which case 
its equivalent of lime will become a carbonate. 

3d. All pozzuolanas, irrespective of origin or composition, 
require for their complete practical saturation a much smaller 
dose of lime than they generally receive, when made into 
mortar, owing to imperfect pulverization and manipulation. 

4th. The affinity of carbonic acid for the lime is sufficiently 
powerful, in the presence of water, to separate its fall equiva- 
lent of lime from combination with the other 
ingredients of these silicates, leaving the said 
ingredients, whether combined or. not with each other, simply 
mixed mechanically in the compound. 

160. From the foregoing it would appear that sea-water 

will destroy the slangs of all mortars derived 

Protectiiiff ooat . . 

from the sources indicated, if it be allowed to 
penetrate the immersed masses ; but as some mortars do prac- 
tically withstand continuous immersion in sea-water, it fol- 
lows that the latter meets on the surface something to impede 
or prevent its penetrations. These impediments are : 

1st, and principally, a coating of carbonate of lime ; the car- 
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bonic acid being supplied from the atmosphere before immer- 
sion, and sxLbseqaently from the water; ^ ^ ^ .,. 

' ^ "^ .11.1 Carbonate 01 limew 

2d, in certain cases, particularly with gangs 
derived from the magnesian limestones, the for- Carbonate of mag. 
mation of carbonate of magnesia. 

3d, an incrustation of shells and submarine vegetation. 

161. M, Vicat was subsequently led to recommend mag- 
nesia as a suitable ingredient of mortars to be uagnesia re- 
immersed in sea- water, stating that if it could commended. 

be obtained at a cost that would permit its application to such 
purposes, " the problem of making hetan (concrete) unaltera- 
ble by searwater would be solved." That learned experi- 
menter also intimates that the Theil hydraulic lime is the only 
one- with which he is acquainted, that could unquestionably 
furnish a mortar indestructible by sea-water. guMostion bv 
M. Balard suggests that the mother water of ^^ BalanL 
salt ponds, applicable to no other useful purpose, might sup- 
ply magnesia at a moderate cost. 

162. In the presence of these conflicting opinions, which 
are characterized by apparently irreconcilable elements, the 
American engineer can congratulate himself that the supply 
of hydraulic cement in this country affords a American ce- 
more reliable source of hydraulic mortars than ^^^^ mortara, 
either natural or artificial pozzuolana ; and that this question, 
therefore, possesses for him no important practical bearing. 
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CHAPTER y. 

163. Oim nomenclature of the prodactfl derived from the 
aalcinations of the Beveral rarieties of limestone, still remainfl 
inaperfeet. 

164. These products are as varied and diversified in their 
character, and require as many distinct and peculiar modes of 
^ ^^\ ^ manipulation, in order to satisfy the conditions- 

DlYorsifled char- r J j^ 

acterof lime- which are indispensable to their advantageous 

employment for mortar, as there are variations 
in die composition of the limestones themselves. This is more 
especially the case with those limestones which contain so large 
ah amount of foreign matter, such as silica, alumina, magnesia, 
etc., usually exceeding ten of the whole, as to disqualify them 
for ordinary use as fat lime, but which places them in the cate* 
gory of hydraulic limes or cements. When we keep in view the 
multiplicity of causes for such variation In all sedimentary rocks, 
causes, indeed, that pertain in their fullest force ta all calca- 
reous formations, and more especially to those which, from 
their compound character, have proved to be best adapted to 
the production of hydraulic mixtures, we obviously need seek 
no further for an explanation of that remarkable want of homo- 
geneousncss which characterizes these deposits, or expect to 
find any locality in which it does not exhibit itself. 

165. The same strata, even within very narrow lateral limits, 
frequently become so changed in their physical appearance as 
well as in their chemical composition, as to lose not only the 
means of verifying their geological identity, but their most 
prominent lithological features. 
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166. We miglit, therefore, expect that the best practical rales 
for converting sach heterogenoens material into use as a gang 
for mortar, would require to be modified to Buit local circnm- 
stances. It is equally self-evident that such modifications can 
only be properly determined by adequate pre- LocaiexMnina- 
liminary and local tests. Although the theoret- ^^^ »nd tests 
leal correctness of these premises will perhaps 

be questioned by very few, their practical observance by manu- 
facturers and consumers of limes and cements, is greatly neg- 
lected. 

167. The calcareous deposits in the United States, from which 
the present supplies of lime and cement are derived, ii* severally 
classified and arranged according to their composition, as shown 
by quantitative analyses, would strikingly illustrate the necessity 
of awarding to each locality such special rules for manipulation 
as can only be supplied by an extended series of experiments. 
It is not to the almost endless variety of quarries of dissimilar 
stone simply, that the difficulty is confined, since this, however 
great, is only coextensive with the extraordinapy heterogeneity 
generally existing among the strata of the same quarry. Al- 
though this feature does not characterize the beds 

of common limestone, at least, not to an extent cemS?d«podta^ 
that can be regarded as prominent, it is so uni- 
formly present in the argillo-magnesian deposits, that we may 
safely assume that every extensive deposit capable of furnish- 
ing an energetic cement, will also furnish from among its several 
layers, every inferior grade of combination, down to slightly 
hydraulic, meagre, and common lime. 

168. Frequently, and perhaps generally, among deposits fur 
nishing cement stone, the several layers— which vary conside^ 
ably in thickness, though they are seldom less than one foot or 
more than six — so far preserve the character and relative pro- 
portion of their constituent parts within the ordinary lateral 
limits of a single quarry, as to require only an occasional, — it 
may be a semi-weekly, or weekly, or perhaps, in rare cases, a 
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monthly, — verification of their respective characters, but in a 

majority of cases, the want of homogeneousness 
iristeS^t^r^' extends to the several layers individually, and 

attaches to them persistently for miles in ex- 
tent, rendering it necessary to keep a daily, and even hourly 
surveillance upon the workmen, to prevent their making use of 
bad or worthless stone. 

169. When the stone occurs in distinct and easily recognized 
layers which, for considerable distances, retain with little vari- 
ation, a known and specific character, whether good, bad, or 
doubtful, and which are readily separated from each other along 
the principal planes of subdivision, the practical difiiculties to 
be- overcome in quarrying are comparatively few, and simply 
require for their removal, the employment of reliable and faith- 
ful workmen, who will exercise the precaution to reject those 
strata which are known to be unfit for use. 

170. In the general case, however, the problem is far less 
easy of solution, for we find those materials, whose exclusion 
from the combination is of the highest importance, disseminated 
throughont a series of strata, in constantly and widely varying 
p«irti 1 d'ffl proportions, and frequently in a form present- 
ties in selecting . ing no physical features except to the most 
^^^^^^^^ * "^ practiced eye, to assist in their detection. The 
calcination sometimes so far alters their appearance, as to ren- 
der them more easily identified. These materials generally 
consist of carbonate of lime more or less pure ; or a compound 
stone, in which the preponderating ingredient is inert silicious 
sand ; or argillaceous slate or limestone, containing an excess 
of clay and granulated silica. They usually occur in rather 
thin masses or sheets, varying from two or three inches to sev- 
eral feet in length and breadth. There is probably not a single 
quarry in the United States, worked for hydraulic lime or ce- 

The ordinary pre- ^®^*» entirely free from them. For the detec- 
cautioDs neoes- tion and exclusion of these objectionable por- 
tions of a quarry, we must, therefore, de])end 
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eoBJointly upon the faithfalness of the qaarryman, the experi- 
ence of the burner, and his Bkill in detecting them alter calci- 
nation. 

171. Changes in the character of a cement stone often take 
place slowly and progressively within the limits of individual 
beds, in directions both perpendicular and parallel to the planes 
of stratification, without any perceptible variation in the ap- 
pearance of the stone, or in its homogeneousness, and simply 
require for their correction a modification in either tiieji>ropar' 
tion of the difierent layers introduced into the eombination, in 
the degree of calcination to which they are snbjected, or in hM. 
It might, under such circumstances, become necessary tp use 
separate kilns for layers that had previously been mixed to- 
gether in burning. Deposits of this character 

require close and constant attention, in order ^l^i^^tone. 
that the proportion of the several dissimilar 
layers, and the intensity and duration of the heat employed 
in burning them, may be so regulated as to give results that 
shall be uniform, or at least approximately so. 

172. It is therefore important that some practical method of 
ascertaining the absolute as well as the relative value of these 
several kinds of stone, should be pointed out, 

and it is equally important that such a method ^^^^^*^ 
should be simple, inexpensive, and easy of ap- 
plication. It is not necessary, though it might be advanta- 
geous in some cases, that it should comprise any essay upon 
the composition of the stone, or the proportion of its constituent 
parts. Indeed, any practical method would be much better 
without any accessory requiring the exercise of any theoretical 
knowledge, not within the ready comprehension of that class 
of men to whom manufacturers, with few exceptions, confide 
the details of their work, and consequently not susceptible of 
daily and hourly application by them. 

173. The only apparatus required for this purpose is a cruci- 
ble of the capacity of one pint or thereabouts, and a mortar and 

8 
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pestle. The crucible should be perforated near the bottom, in 
several places, to give an upward current of air and facilitate the 

escape of carbonic acid gas, and should be pro- 

S^tet ^""^ ^^<i®d wi^b a <^^er Ukewise perforated. When 

access can be had to a grate fire of anthracite 

coals, this single crucible may be advantageously replaced by 

several of smaller size. When more than one* 

erucibies IS used, however, care must be taken to so reg- 

'^^ ulate the fire, that all will be subjected to an 

equal degree of heat throughout the burning. 

174. The stone to be tried, after being broken into pieces as 

nearly equal in size as possible, and not ex- 

Stone broken j. ^i. ^ /• • i. v • • 

into equai-Bized ceeoing three-quarters of an inch cube, is in- 
pieces. troduced into the crucibles, supposing several 

to be employed, each receiving the same number of fragments, 
if practicable. All the crucibles, with the covers on, are then 
imbedded in the fire and covered up with coals, so tiiat the top 

and bottom portions will attain a bright red 

Smuitoneoualy. ^^^^ simultaneously. This last precaution is 

essential to the complete success of the process. 
In about forty-five minutes after the stone has reached a bright 
^ red heat, one of the crucibles is removed from 

Pieoes remoyed i /• , i /. i-i . . 

at equal intervala the fire^ the Others followmg in succession at 
™^' intervals of forty-five minutes. In order to se- 

cure similar results with a single large crucible, two or three 
of the fragments are taken out at the end of the first forty-five 
minutes of bright red heat, and others subsequently, as the 
periods of time above designated are reached, allowing not 
less than four and a half hours to the last portions, or per- 
haps six hours, should the stone be very refractory, which will 
be sufficient to expel all the carbonic acid gas, and to carry 
some varieties of cement stone, if broken up as directed, to the 
point of incipient vitrification. 

175. A long-continued bright red heat operates in a singular 
manner upon some argillaceous varieties of cement, border* 
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ing on the intermediate limes, in conferring j^^ continued 
upon them remarkable hydraulic properties and i»«»t Bometimog 
energy, which they do not possess at the point of 
eomplete calcination, but which may have been present in a lower 
degree before all the carbonic acid was expelled. In order to 
render certain the detection of stone possessing this property, 
when its presence is suspected, it is recommended to continue 
the calcination of some of the fragments for eight or nine hours. 

176. By means of the several afoi^mentioned crucibles, we 
obtain portions of the stone that are overbumt, other portions 
that are insufficiently burnt, and an intermediate class, among 
the several members of which will be discovered good cement, 
if the stone be capable of yielding it There will also be indi- 
cated, to an extent sufficiently exact for practical deductions, 
the relative degrees of calcination adapted to the several va- 
rieties operated upon, with their exact and appropriate maxi- 
mum limits, respectively. These specimens, unless the stone 
belongs to some grade of common, meagre, or hydraulic limes, 
will not slake when sprinkled with water. Upon being sepa- 
rately reduced to powder in a mortar, mixed to a stiff paste, 
with fresh water, and immersed in water either- fresh or salt, 
they will indicate in their respective times of setting, their 
relative hydraulic energy, and approximately, — though subject 
to many individual exceptions in regard to the ultimate 
strength of the gangs, — their value as cements. 

177. Whether the stone be suitable for cement, or otherwise, 
it will be found, with very few if any exceptions, that the 
underburnt fragments, those which contain in „ ^ ,. . . 

® ' ^ Underburnt stone 

the centre a small core of partially raw stone, as possesaes supe- 
indicated by its density, color, and hardness, ' ^ ^^' 
and which effervesce briskly with dilute hydrochloric acid, will 
be superior in hydraulic activity to the more highly calcined 
samples, and will set under water at 65® F., in periods vary- 
ing from five to fifty minutes. Those which do not effervesce 
with dilute acid, and have consequently parted with all their 
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carbcmic aoid gas, will exhibit a leae degree of hydntnlic quiek* 
nefls, and will require a longer time by twenty-five to fifty per 

Some oYerbnmt ^^** ^ liarden nnder water; while the over-^ 
tarietieB nearly burnt samples, those in which the calcination 

has proceeded to the verge of vitrification, will, 
in some instances, be almost entirely wanting in hydraulie 
activity, and in others, will have this property very much 
impaired. It by no means follows that this last-mentioned 
class is inferior to the others in the ultimate energy and strength 

The aame not ^^ ^^ g*^g^ ^^ mortars ; on the contrary, some ce^ 
neceasariij of ments, the " Portland" for example, are much 

improved by this degree of burning. Others^ 
however, are rendered entirely worthless by it, so that M. Pefc- 
of B assertion that ^^ it is equally possible to obtain plastic (that 
is hydraulic) cements by a super-<;alcination, and by an ineom* 
plete calcination,^ must be received in a modified sense. Pet- 
Ttemark by M ^* further remnrks, that the fact most worthy ot 

Petot. Alleged notice is, th at at the point of cotrmlete O(demaiion 

'* instant of . ^ f -^ , 

inertia" of Aot Only wiU ^^ the stone not slake, but if treated 

^oevtots. Y[^Q ordinary cement, will give a substance 

nearly inert.'* "This instant of inertia of plastic cements, be- 
tween the points of incomplete calcination andsupercalcination, 
seems to us a capital fkct in the study of the substances. It ex* 
plains how a suitable limestone might escape discovery and be 
rejected as unsuitable, from a simple fi&ult of calcination, which 
would not be a fault with fat lime, or with hydraulic lime.*' 
Does not inya- ^^^' ^^ point of fact, there is no such *' hietant 

riably exist, of inerHd*^ invariably existing between two 

points of maximum energy, in genuine cements. It may or may 
not be the case, according to the composition and molecular 
,, ^ . , 3 constitution of the stone. Moreover, somo 

M. Petot'8 deduo- , , . , . 

tion altogether cements have three pomts of maximum energy, 
too gwieTal ^hae others have but one. Those which pos- 

sess one, in a pre-eminent degree, at the point of vitrification, 
generally approximate to the intermediate limes in the natupe 
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and proportion of their oonstitnent ingredients. M. Petot 
seems to have noade general a deduction, on evidence drawn 
from a particolar case only, and to have simply opened, fkr less 
exhausted, the investigation. 

179. M. Yicat'g opinion that a complete expulsion of the 
earbonic acid gas, although operating disastrously upon the 
intermediate limes, is necessary in order to fully develop the 
mmts of genuine cements^ must also be dis- 
carded as a rule, although individual cases in J^fi^f ^*^^* ' 
support of it are by no means rare. 

180. K none of the samples from the crucibles, except tfaosQ 
that are considerably underburnt, set xmder water, without 
b^ing followed by cracks, disintegrations, or increase of volume, 
the stone belongs to that class termed intermediate or divid- 
ing limes, already mentioned, and should be rejected with 
scrupulous care, unless provision can be made Treatment re- 
fer burning it by itself, and for aircsting the cal- quired for inter- 

. ^ . mediute limes. 

omation at uie proper time. 

181. By carefully Bubjecting, from time to time, the several 
undivided layers of a quarry to the trials above indicated, 
taking care to secure a fttithfal fulfilment of all the conditions 
specified, so that each will receive precisely the same treat' 
ment, we are able to aac^tain with sufiSdent accuracy, and to 
keep constantly in view, the peculiar character of each kind of 
stone; such as its appearance when properly calcined; the 
requisite degree and duration of heat ; the correct limits of cal- 
eination ; and consequently the best mode of burning it on a 
large scale (whether by itself or mixed with the other layers), 
and the most advamtageons proportions in which it should enter 
into a combination of the whole. 

182. Experience teaches us that the physical Phywcai appear- 

- , ^ i_. i_ in anoe of raw stone 

appearance of calcareous stones, which sum- no criterion of iu 
cieiitly serves to distinguish and classify them, P"*?®'*'*"- 
when in the natural state, into limestone and marbles of 
various kinds, fumialies no indication of their qualities after 
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calcination. Even a cliemical analysis of the raw stone is 
to a certain extent unreliable, and deductions from it, under the 
most favorable circumstances, can only be regarded as tolerable 
approximations, and are not unfrequently contradictory. The 
hydraulic induration is due, in a great measure, to the chemical 
Souroo of combination of lime and silica, a union which is 

hydrauUdty. partially perfected in the dry way during the burn- 
ing, and is subsequently carried on and completed by the 
agency of water. The analysis of a cement stone after calcina- 
tion, should therefore show the commencement of this process 
by the presence of a certain quantity of silicate of lime. 

QUALITATIYE EXAMINATION OF HYDRAULIC 

LIMESTONES. 

4 

183. Hydraulic limestones are characterized, as a class, by 
Mineral their fine-grained, compact, or granular texture, 
charactera. presenting a conchoidal fracture, yielding readily 
to a file or sharp-pointed instrument, and effervescing more or 
less freely, on the application of hydrochloric or nitric acids. 

184. The prevailing colors are gray, bluish gray, grayish 
white, and drab, with intermediate shades. 

' 185. The powdered mineral is more readily acted on by the 
acids than the massive form. 

186. Hydraulic limestones will generally be found to con- 
tain silica^ alumina, oxide of iron, oxide of ma/ngane^e, limey 
m-agnesia, potash, soda, with carbonic, stdphtiric, and j>ho8' 
phcric avoids, and occasionally some organic matter of a bi- 
tuminous nature. As some of these may be absent, it will 
be necessary to ascertain the character of those present, before 
proceeding to an ultimate qualitative analysis. 

187. For this purpose, an unweighed portion 

^^ of the mineral is reduced to a fine powder in 

an agate mortar, and digested in one measure of water, for 
eight or ten hours, aided by the gentle heat of a sand-bath, 
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and the solution Ib then to be filtered clear, and divided into 
80 many equal portions in wine glasses. 

188. Nitrate of baryta added to one of these 
gives a white precipitate, which does not dis- 
appear on the addition of nitric or hydrochloric acid, and 

f indicates the presence of sutphurio acid, 

189. By evaporating another portion to dryness^ in a sand- 
bath, at a gentle heat, and igniting the residue, subsequent 
addition of hydrochloric acid, followed by 

diluting with an excess of water, will cause 

the silica to separate as a gelatinous hydrated precipitate. 

190. If another portion be treated with pure water of ammo- 
nia, and gives a pure white gelatinous precipitate, it indicates 
the presence of alumina^ or magnesia^ or both. 

In this case, hydrochloric acid must be added, until the pre- 
cipitate is re-dissolved, and tlie solution rendered distinctly 
acid. If, on the addition of ammonia, the pre- 
cipitate reappears undiminished in quantity, m^^^^ 
it contains, alumina only ; if it be distinctly 
less in quantity, we may infer ihe presence of both moffnesta 
and alwimna ; but if no precipitate now appears, it contains 
magnesia only. 

191. If the precipitate above by ammonia has more or less 
of a brown color, the presence of oxide of iron or ma/nganeee 
may be inferred ; but, if after re-dissolving and 

adding ammonia as above, the brown color ^^^^^. 
disappears, it is due to the oxide of munganeee 
only. Should the brown color still continue, it is owing 
chiefly to the presence of oande of iron. 

192. If, after the addition of ammonia, the solution be 
filtered to remove the magnesia, alumina, the oxides of iron 
and mans:anese, oxalate of am^nonia be added 

Tiima 

to the filtrate, causing a white precipitate, it 
indicates the presence of lim^. 

193. If oxalate of am}nonia be added, until all the lime bo 
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precipitated, and tlien filtered, and the filtrate 
o an soda. ^^^ evaporated to dryness, and ignited to destroy 
the excess of oxalate of ammonia, the residue if found to be sol- 
uble in water, indicates the presence of jwtaehj or sodaj or both. 

194. If upon treating the last solution with pure bi-chloride 

of platinum, no precipitate appears, we may 
infer the presence of soda; but if a yellow 
precipitate appears, j^^^^A is present in the solution. 

195. The yellow precipitate of potash and platinum haying 
been collected on a filter, the filtrate treated with sulphide of 
hydrogen, and again filtered, to separate the excess of bi-chlo- 
ride of platinum, and then evaporated to dryness, a residue 
soluble in water remaining, indicates the presence of 8od<i. 

196. Eeturning to one of the original wine glass solutions, 
to which a portion of strong nitric acid must bo added, if it 

be then dropped into a solution of molyhdate of 
ammonia^ and a yellow precipitate appears, it 

indicates the presence of phosphoric acid. 

197. The presence of bituminous matter is 

^^it^moua shown by the odor or loss of weight upon 

igniting a specimen previously dried at 213**F. 

QUANTITATIVE EXAMINATION OF HTDRAULId 

LIMESTONES. 

198. It is usual, in conducting this process, to ascertain : 
1st. The specific gravity. 2d. The amount of hygrometric 

water. 3d. The amount of phosphoric acid. ith. The amount 

of silica and insoluble matter. 5th. The amount of alumina* 

6th. The amount of oxide -of iron. 7th. The 
amount of oxide of manganese. 8th. The amount 

of carbonate of lime. 9th. The amount of sulphuric acid. 

10th. The amount of potash and soda. 11th. The amount of 

carbonate of magnesia. 

199. The specific gravity of the specimen to be analyzed 
having been determined, a portion of the mineral is reduced to 
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fine powder in an agate mortar, and a given quantity, say SO 
grains, is placed in a platinum crucible previous- 
ly counterpoised with its cover. The crucible ^JSt^f**^ 
and its contents arc then to be placed in a steam 
bath oven, and heated for two hours, when it is to be cooled in 
a receiver over sulphuric acid, and then quickly weighed. The 
loss in weight is the weight of the uucombined water. 

200. The contents of the crucible must then be transferred 
to a lieakcr glass, and digested in* strong nitric acid, to which 
a little hydrochloric acid has been added, for forty-eight hours, 
the action being favored meantime by the 

- , Fhospboric acid. 

gentle heat of a sand bath. 

201. At the termination of this process, the solution is to bd 
filtered, an excess of molybdate of ammonia added to the 
filtrate, and the whole evaporated nearly to dryness. 

202. During the process, the chlorine of the hydrochloric 
acid, aided by the excess of nitric acid, decomposes the ammo- 
nia of the molybdate of ammonia, and the molybdic acid goes 
down with the phosphoric acid, as phoapho-molyhdate of am* 
monia^ in the form of a yellow precipitate, with the formula > 
2 (3NH4O.PO,) + 15(H0.4 MoO,). This precipitate is insolu- 
ble in water and in nitric acid. After diluting the mixture, 
and giving it time to settle, the precipitate is collected on a 
filter, washed in pure cold water, and while 

Phosphorio add. 
yet moist, dissolved in ammonia (the beaker 

glass being rinsed with the latter, and added thereto). 

208. From this solution in ammonia, sulphate of magnesia 
precipitates all the phosphoric acid as ammonia phosphate of 
m/ignesia. This is to be washed with dilute water of ammonia, 
eollected on a filter, dried, ignited at low red-heat, and weighed, 
— the filter having been burnt, and the ashes added to the rest. 

204. Deducting the weight of the filter, every 100 grains of 
phosphate of magnesia thus obtained, contain 64.06 grains of 
phosphoric acid; every 100 grains of phosphoric acid may 
represent 217.60 of phosphate of lime. 
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205. T\m det&rmin^ktion of jphosphoric acid being BJiinde- 

pendent process, the filtered solution left above 

xLGDUuriCa 

is thrown awaj, and, as m the start, a new so- 
lution must bo prepared. 

206. Fifty grains of the same mineral prepared and dried as 
before at 212®, are now to be dissolved in strong hydrochloric 
acid, the action being favored by the gentle heat of a sand 
Silica and insolu- bath for forty-eight hours, after which, the so- 
bie sUioatea. j^^j^^j -^ ^^ ^^ diluted with water, filtered,— 

and the sUioa and inaolvhU sUicatea washed, dried, ignited, 
and weighed, are recorded. 

207. The filtered solution from the preceding is then precip- 
itated by strong ammonia, and the precipitate, consisting of 

alumina^ oxide of iron^ and phosphates^ after be- 
ing well washed, is* transferred while moist, 
filter included, into a strong solution of pure potash, which dis- 
solves out the alumina. 

208. This potash solution, filtered from the oxide of iron, &c., 
is rendered acid by the addition of hydrochloric acid, and the 
alumina is then throw^n down by an excess of ammonia, with 
a little sulphide of ammonium. 

209. The precipitate thus obtained is washed with hot water, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. Deducting the weight of the fil- 
ter, we record the absolute weight of the alumina, 

210. The oxides of iron and manganese remaining from the 
potash solution, are dissolved from the filter in hydrochloric 

acid, the solution carefully neutralized by am- 

Ozida of iron. , */ .f ^ */ 

monia, and then, upon the addition of succi- 
nate of ammonia, succinate of iron is precipitated. 

211. Upon filtering this^ and adding ammonia to withdraw 
the succinic acid, the i*esidue is washed, dried, ignited, weighed, 
and the weight of the oodde of iron ascertained. 

212. To the preceding filtrate concentrated to a small bulk 
by evaporation, sulphide of ammonium is added, causing a pre- 
cipitate of sulphide of manganese. The latter, collected on a 
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filter, washed, dried, and thoroughly roasted^ 

changes the sulphide into oxide of manganesey ^^j^ °*^ 

"which is then weighed. 

213. Setum now to the first filtrate, caused by the addi* 
tion of ammonia to the original acid solution, and which con- 
tains the lime, magnesia, and sulphuric acid, 

/^ • IdlI16. 

simultaneously. With the processes described, 
we precipitate the lime by oxcUcUe of ammonia. Collect it 
after eight or ten hours repose, on a filter, and weigh it ; de- 
ducting the ashes of the filter, the weight of carbonate of lime 
is known. Every 100 grains contain 44 of lime. 

214. The filtrate now contains a quantity of oxalate of am- 
monia, and ammoniacal salts, to decompose which pure nitric 
acid is added in excess, and the filtrate evapo- 

_. , Sulphuric add. 

rated to dryness. Kedissolve the residue in hy- 
drochloric acid, to which an excess of nitric acid has been 
added, and again evaporate to dryness. This dried residue of 
nitrates is now drenohed with pure acetic acid, and then wash- 
ed with water. Upon the addition of acetate of harytes to the 
solution, the etdphuric acid present is precipitated as atdphate 
of hmfteSy which is collected on a filter, dried, and weighed. 

Every 100 grains contain 34.31 of sulphuric acid. 

216. The filtrate from the sulphate of barytes is now evap- 
orated to dryness, and transferred by a little oxalic acid and 
water into a small porcelain crucible, in which it is heated, 
and again evaporated to dryness, with an excess of pure oxalic 
acid, which changes the nitrates into oxalates. 

216. The dried residuum thus obtained contains the alkalies 
and the magnesia, and must then be perfectly jyjjaiine 
ignited, to change all the oxalates into carbon- chlorides. 
ates. In order to separate the alkaliee from the other ingredi- 
ents in this last residuum, it is dissolved and thoroughly washed 
through a filter with water. The dissolved carbonates contain- 
ed in the filtrate are changed into chlorides by the aid of a 
little hydrochloric acid, and then, evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
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ness and igniting, the Balioe residae is weighed, and the Mreigh 
of the alkaline chlorides ofpdtasdum and sodium recorded. 

217. Eedissolving the mixture of alkaline chlorides in a 
^tnall quantity of water, a solution of bi-chloride of platinam is 
added, and the whole of the chloride of potassium present is 
changed into the double chloride of platinum and potassium, 
appearing as a jellow, insoluble precipitate. 

219. Being evaporated by a gentle heat to tiear dryness, 

^ ^ weak alcohol id added to dissolve the chloride 

PotaslL 

of sodium^ and any excess of the platinum salt 
which may be present. The yellow powder is collected on a 
filter, Washed t^ell with alcohol, dried, and weighed. 

219. Every 100 graihs indicate the presence of 19.31 of 
jpotash^ or 30.51 of the ^Morids of potassium. 

220. The weight of the chloride of potassium thus obtained^ 

deducted from the Weight of the mixed alkal-* 
BAbl ine chlorides, giv^s the weight of the ehlorids 

of todiuin. 
231. £very 100 grains of the lattef indicate the pres^ce of 
58.17 of soda in the limestone. 

228. The magnesia whicb remains in the portion of the re» 
siduum which is insoluble in watct*, is now dissolred on the 

filter in diluted sulphuric acid^ and after evapo- 
rating and igniting in a platinum . crucible^ ia 
weighed as Svlphaie of magnesia. 

223. Every 100 grains contain 38.33 ofmxignesin ; 100 grains 
of moffnesia indicate 210 of oa^^>onc[ie of magnesia. 

224. It will be perceived by the foregoing process, that with 

the exception of the moisture, organic matter, and pho»pliorid 
acidy which we estimated in a separate quantity of the lime* 

stone, all the ingredients have been determined fh>m a single 

weighed portion, and thus a check over the whole is secured ; 

for if the sum of the weight, of all the ingredients varies much 

from the 50 grains of limestone used at the outset, it is 

proof of errors in the process. 
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225. Should the amount of silica and insclvble eUicates be 
i'-rge, they should be fn&ed with three times their weight of 
carbonate of soda, for three 6r four hours, bjr which they may 
be brought into a soluble condition, and the solution treated as 
in the foregoing, and the 9j^m of the weights ascertained* 

TABLB IV. 

326. ANALTSB8 or HTDRAULIO LIMES, CEMENTS, TRASS^ AUD POZZUOLAVA. 
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Sanduskj, Ohio. 
Cumberland, Maryland. 
Shepherdstown, Vii^nia. 

Lajer No. 9, from High Falls, Ulster oounty, New York, 
da No. 10, 
do. Na 11, 
da Nal2, 
do. Na 13, 
da Nal4, 
do. No. 16, 
do. Nal6, 
do. Na 17, 
Lajer No. 3, from Lawrenoeyille, UlBter counly. New York. 
Akron, Erie county, New York. 
Point-auz-Rochea, Lake Champlain. 

Lajer Na 11, from Round Top Cement Works, near Hancock, ICd* 
Yassj (France) cement 
Theil (France) limestone (raw). 
Theil hydraulic lime, from the aboTe. 
from Balcony Falls, Rockbridge county, Yirginia (raw). 
" do. do. do. da (bumt^ 

Calderwood (Scotland) Roman cement (raw). 
Sheppy (England) No. 1 cement stona 

do. do. No. 2 da 

Southend (England) cement stone. 
Yorkshire do. do. 

Harwich do. do. 

Trass, ) 



M 



II 



U 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



P 1 ( ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Treussart, at Strasbnrg. 
31, from Lockport, Niagara county. New York (burnt, rather old). 



327. The samples from Nos. 1 to 15, iDclnsive, were analyzed 
by Professor E. C. Boynton, Oxford University, Mississippi ; 
Nos. 16 and 17 by Lieutenant Caleb Huse, Asst. Inst. Chem., 
etc., U. S. Mil. Academy ; No. 23 by Professor F. Penny, 
Ph. D., F. C. 8. ; Nos. 29 and 30 by Berthier ; the others were 
derived from reliable sources. 

228. All the manufacturers of cement in the United States, 
pursue essentially the same process, in preparing the article for 
market The only difference worthy of notice is, that while 
some use for burning the stone the ordinary perpetual kiln, of 
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ft cjlindrical toirm rery nearly, terminating at the bottom in the 
inverted frustum of a right cone, in which the raw stone, 
broken into pieces of random size, but measur- _., 

, ,^ . , , ,. Kilns used for 

ing not more than 8 m the longest dimen- burning cement 
sions, and the fuel (either bituminous or an- 
thracite coal) are mixed together in alternate layers, extending 
to the top of the kiln ; others prefer the perpetual ^^ furnace 
kiln," in which the heat is applied by means of furnaces, suit- 
ably arranged for wood or coal, near the bottom of the kiln, 
In some localities, as at Utica, Illinois, intermittent kilns, 
burning bituminous coal, are used. 

229. For kilns of the first above-mentioned class, when an- 
thracite coal is used, the latter should be broken up very fine. 
"What is technically known as " second screenings," or " pea 
and dust," at the mines of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, and the Pennsylvania Coal Company, has been 
found to give the most satisfactory results in Ulster county, 
New York, among the Bosendale Works, and can be obtained at 
a trifiing advance on the cost of transportation from the mines. 

230. Whether anthracite or Intuminous coal be used for 
burning, the quantity requisite and proper to be used will de^ 
pend not only upon its kind and quality, but upon the charac- 
ter and composition of the cement stone, the form and locality 
of the kiln, and the skill of the burner. In the works situated on 
the Potomac River, at Shepherdstown, Hancock, 

and Cumberland respectively, the Cumberland ^J^ ®^ ^^ 
semi-bituminous coal is used for burning ; and, 
according to the opinion of Chas. H. Locher, Esq., proprietor 
of the James River Cement Works, at Balcony Falls, Virginia, 
is superior to the bituminous coal used by him, 
obtained near Richmond, Virginia. 3,500 lbs. ^^S^V^ ^"^ 
of anthracite coal is sufficient to bum 100 bar- 
rels of cement, of 300 lbs. each. 

231. The ordinary perpetual kiln is set in operation by first 
filling it with thin, alternate layers of coal and raw stone, and 
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Starting the kiln. 



then igniting it from below with light, dry wood. 

The layers of stone should not exceed six inches 
in thickness. The burnt stone is drawn out at the bottom, twice 
or thrice every twenty-four hours, raw stone and coal being 




Kg. IL 




ii'ig. 1^. 



added in suitable proportions at the top after each drawing. 

Fig. 11 represents a yertical section, through the 
OpdiM^ perpet- ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^j j^ ^^^ draw-pit, of the kilns used 

in Maryland and Virginia ; and Fig. 12, of those 

preferred in New York and Ohio. 

2S2. There are serious defects in the method of burning 

above indicated, for which no easy and practi- 

^^bSnSx^ cable remedy has yet been devised, unless it be 

the furnace kiln or some modification of it. 

Some of the stone becomes so much overbumt, having reached 

the stage of incipient vitrification, as to be not only very vari- 
able in quality among the products of the sev- 

SderbSI^t"?tone. ^^ ^^J^^y f ^^ ^» ^^^7 ^^^ V^^^^ worthless, 

but exceedingly hard and tough, and conse- 
quently difficult to reduce to powder ; while another portion, 
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tiBnally the largest fragments, or those that have subsided too 
rapidly in the drawing, are nnderbumt and perhaps partially 
raw inside.* These also, being diflBcult to grind, should be 
selected out and subjected to a second calcination. Much of it, 
however, finds its way into the cement, and as superior activity 
the subcarbonates are known to be very prompt ^^ subcarbo- 
in hydraulic energy during the incipient indu- 
ration, the injurious effect of the adulteration is not detected 
by ordinary tests. 

233. Lying between the two varieties of burnt stone just 
mentioned, one of which quite generally, and 
the other quite frequently, produces cement 2^uo£l^'^*^' 
greatly inferior in quality to that which the 
stone, properly treated, is capable of yielding, we find another 
considerable portion, either too much or not enough burnt to 
develop the maximum energy and value of the cement, or in 
the general case, a mixture of both of these extremes, which 
offers no distinguishing physical feature by which it is possible 
to assort it from the rest. With some varieties of stone, these 
inferior products are yielded, by a heat of 
moderate intensity and duration, at a stage but ^^^foS^Sla 
little in advance of a condition of incomplete '^^^ different 

Btonea. 

calcination; with o^A^^, they are produced as 
we approximate to a state of incipient vitrification; with aUj 
they are essential elements in the individual properties of the 
stone, each quarry, and even the separate layers of the same 
quarry, possessing distinct characteristic features in this re- 
spect, which features are, withal, subject to considerable vari- 
ations within very narrow lateral limits. The converse of these 
premises is also true, to wit, that the state of maximum energy 
corresponds to a condition of incomplete calcination in some 
cases ; of complete calcination in others ; while in others still, 
it is only produced by vitrification more or less complete. We 

* It will be seen hereafter, that some yarieties of stone require to be OTerbumt to 
the stage of incipient vitrification, to develop their full value as cements. 

9 
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therefore see the necessity for resorting to what 
ex^natira^of^* appears to be the only eflScient method of elim- 
Btones necefl. inating these elements of inferiority in hydrau- 
lic cement, viz : a constant daily examination 
of the stone by adequate tests, combined with a calcination in 
separate kilns of all those layers in a quarry which possess 
marked features of dissimilarity. 

234. Suitably burnt cement may therefore contain a nota- 
ble quantity of carbonic acid gas, and effervesce briskly with 
Bach variety dilute hydrochloric acid, or it may not, accord- 
requires special ing to inherent properties in the article itself. 

Each variety requires a special mode of treat- 
ment, as to the duration and intensity of the heat to which it 
should be subjected. This great difference is, perhaps, mainly 
due to the variable amounts of silica and the alkalies which 

the stone contains, but is by no means entire- 
^ireS:^ ^"^ ^y dependent on them. Other ingredients ex- 

' ercise an important influence, particularly those 
which act as fluxes. The obscure reactions which take place 
at high temperatures, when a compound limestone is under 
treatment, cannot be accounted for by any general theory. 
It is fortunate that we are able, in a measure, to comprehend 
and estimate the results. 

235. The great abuse to be abolished, is the mingling of dis- 
similar stones in burning. When this is done, most if not all 

Dissimaar Btones ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ disappear. The idea that sev- 
shouid not be eral kinds of cement stone — some of which. 

burned together. 

require twenty, some thirty, and some forty 
hours, calcination— can be burnt together, in the same kiln, is 
both theoretically and practically absurd. Very little extra 
expense would be involved in a suitable separation and classifi- 
cation of the stone during the process of quarrying, and few of 
the manufacturers would require any more kilns than they 
usually keep going. The least extensive works keep from 
three to five in operation, with one or two in reserve, and there 
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■ 

are few qoarries that would require a more extensive Bubdi- 
viBion than these would aecommodata 

236. Besides the several inferior products of the kiln just 
noticed, which are due to differences in the properties of the 
stone, there are others of a similar character, which have their 
origin in causes to a certain extent independent of these 
properties, and which, with proper precautions, are more or less 
under control : such as variations in the force of the draught 
through the kiln, due to changes either in the direction and 
force of the wind, or in the barometric state of ^ .* • 

' Certain causes 

the atmosphere ; neglecting to draw the burnt of bad burning 
stone with the requisite care, taking perhaps 
equal quantities at stated times, which may be either too much 
or not enough, depending on circumstances; not preserving 
the proper proportion between the fuel and raw stone, when 
adding these at the top, or not adding them at the proper time 
and in the suitable quantities ; irregularities in the settling of 
the stone in the kiln at each drawing, which result in some 
portions being exposed to the heat a much longer time than 
others ; the formation of " cinders,'* or vitrified pieces of stone, 
which adhere together or to the sides of the kiln, choking the 
draught, and retarding the expulsion of the carbonic acid gas : 
these, and many other variable causes, will always operate to 
such an extent as to render the proper calcination of the 
cement an operation of the utmost delicacy, and one requiring 
on the part of the manufacturer, a high order of intelligence, 
experience, and skill. Even supposing that all the stone yielded 
by a quarry and introduced into the cement is alike in compo- 
sition and character, and requires the same treatment in burn- 
ing, the theory upon which this practice of mixing the fuel and 
stone together in the kiln avowedly rests, is singularly at fault, 
and will by no means bear a critical examination; for, 
inasmuch as all the coal is consumed, or sup- Theory of mixinff 
posed to be consumed, during the calcination,— the stone and fuel 

* » o not tenable. 

Otherwise it is drawn in the cement and ground 
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op in it ; — and as the proportion between the amount of fuel 
and raw stone, as well as the times of drawing the kilns and 
the quantities drawn are also pre-established ; and as no provi- 
sion is made to r^ulate the force of the draught, with a view 
to anticipate in a measure the intervention of one of the 
principal causes of variation referred to, it virtually assumes 
that a moderate heat, long continued, and a high heat, pro- 
portionally short in duration, will produce identical results, 
a premise which, with all its apparent plausibility, is directly 
opposed to the teachings of experience. 

237. A perpetual " flame" or " furnace" kiln, for burning 
either lime or cement, patented by Mr. C. D. Page, of Boches- 
ter, N. Y., has recently been extensively introduced into the 
western part of the State of New York, which is intended to 
obviate some of the most glaring defects of all that class of 
kilns which require the fuel and stone to be mixed together. 
Either wood or coal may be used for fuel, although the details 
of the arrangements for supplying the heat are not exactly the 
same in each case. Figs. 13 to 18 represent sections of these 
kilns, whose horizontal section of the interior of the cupola is, 
it will be observed, of an oral or elongated form, with grates and 
flues ranged along either side. The conjugate axis of this oval, 
on a level with the fire, should not exceed five feet six inches. 
Its traverse axis may be increased to any length necessary to 
attain a given capacity, the coal-grates being correspondingly 
prolonged ; and when the enlargement is considerable, suitable 
openings for drawing the burnt stone being made at the proper 
intervals along the sides. A little above the point where the 
flame plays directly upon the stone, small horizontal openings, 
Q, called " peak holes," are provided, which extend through 
the walls of the kiln into the cupola, and through which the 
progress of the burning may be ascertained from time to time, 
with a view to regulate the times of drawing the burnt stone^ 
and the amount to be drawn. A^ ^^® bottom of the kiln, and 
dividing the lower part of the cupola into two symmetrictd 
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parts, a vertical division wall, O (Figs. 14, 15, and 16), is placed, 
which extends a little above the level of the furnaces, the 
object of which is to prevent a horizontal draught through the 
kiln. In burning common lime, this is sometimes omitted, 
or replaced by a wedge-shaped " air-saddle," through which 
a current of cold air constantly passes, which divides and 
gradually cools the lime as it falls below the fires, thereby 
rendering it less liable to injury from spontaneous slak- 
ing. 

238. AH who have used this kiln, whether for lime or ce- 
ment, so far as any statements have been received from them, 
consider its success perfect, and speak of it in the highest 
terms. Mr. Lemuel Thompson, of Bochester, N. Y., who used 
one of them for burning lime, says : '^ My kiln is but 28 feet 
in height, yet I have been able to bum 320 bushels of perfect 
lime with 3^ cords of wood in twenty-four hours, and that, 
while the kiln was new, and of course, somewhat damp. The 
fires are applied at four points, producing a uniform heat ou 
^I points of the stone, luid leaving not a stone unburnt I 
f nd that I have burnt 44,000 bushels of perfect lime, with 394 
cords of wood, being 114 feet of wood to 100 bushels of lime 
on the average ; during which time I let the fire go down many 
times, owing to want of market for the lime, and by so doing, 
losing a large amount of heat. I never drew the kiln dovm 
the entire period of my running it" 

239. One of them is in use for burning cement at Akron, Erie 
county, N. Y., by Messrs. Newman ifc Bro. Under date of 
March 12th, 1859, these gentlemen say : " We are now burning 
but 100 barrels, on account of the dulness of the market, — 
we can burn 130 barrels every twenty-four hours with three 
oords of wood. The peculiar shape of the cupola and furnaces 
are such, that the cement is perfectly and uniformly burnt, 
which adds 20 per cent, to the value of our cement over that 
obtained by the old mode of burning. Now, we know just 
what we can depend upon every day ; we get no raw stone, no 
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cinders, nothing but pare cement "We can grind one-fourth 
more of this cement and with leea power." 



Fig. 13. Fig. li. 

Fig. 13 shows a front elevation of the kiln with ten furnaces, 
designed fur anthracite coal, although hitaminous coal may 
be used in it, without anj change being required. A sec- 
tion of the same, through A B, is represented in Fig. 14, and 
tlirough C D, in Fig. 15. "WTien wood is used for burning, the 
kiln is constructed, as represented in Fig. 16, with four fur- 
naces, and in Figs. 17 and 18 with two furnaces. The parts 
marked K, show the crib at the top of the cupola ; L and M, 
are timbers intended to bind the walls together ; Q, are the 
peak holes, through which the progress of the burning can be 
watched; It, the feed ovens, for heating the coal, before it 
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paBsee through the dampers, S, into the furnaces, T; TT, the 
ash-pits ; T, the draw-pit ; and W, a platform in front of the 
farnacee. 



Fig. 17. 

240. In order to hare the advantages claimed for this kiln 
fully tested, nnder circnmetances that would lead to conclusive 
raults, it was suggested to the Newark & Bosendale Company 
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to give it a thorongh trial at their works in Ulster county, to 
which they readily consented. They adopted the coal-buniing 
pattern (Figures 13, 14, and 15), which was erected during 
the autumn of 1859, under the personal supervision of the 
patentee. 

241. The value of the^m^ kUn^ as compared with the draw 
kiln, in which the stone and fuel are mixed together in alter- 
nate layers, may be inferred from the results given in Table V. 
The cements used for the mixtures recorded in this table, were 
produced by combining, in equal proportions, the upper and 
the lower series of cement layers as developed in the quarries 
of the Newark & Bosendale Company, at Whiteport, Ulster 
county. New York. This is the same combination which that 
company makes use of in manufacturing for the market. In 
Table V., the two cements under trial are designated Flams 
jESln cement and Dram SXLn cement. They were samples of 
two lots made on the same day ; one having been burnt in 
the new and the other in the old form of kiln. 



242. TABLE V. 

Shows the ultimate strength of rectangular parallelepipeds of 
mortar (2" X 2" x 8"), from cement calcined in different kilns, 
formed in vertical moulds, under a pressure of thirty-two pounds 
per square inch applied at the upper end until the mortar had 
" set," and broken on supports four inches apart by pressure 
from above, midway between the points of support. The mor- 
tars were kept in a damp place for twenty-four hours, and then 
immersed in salt water. Age of mortars, ninety-five days. 

243. Observations an the f Mowing Table. — The Draw Kiln 
cement of the following table was not quite so quick-setting as 
the Newark & Bosendale cement usually is. It is possible 
that the mortars made from it are correspondingly inferior in 
strength and tenacity ; although such a result would not, by 
any means, necessarily follow. Neither of the cements in 
Table Y. comes up to the standard quality of the best Bosen- 
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dale brands. They both range low in their breaking weights. 
As they were derived from one day's yield of quarry, and were 
manipulated and broken consecutively under the same condi* 
tions, the inference is, that sudden variations in the quality of 
tiie stone enter largely into the causes of this inferiority. In 
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fact, it is upon this hypothesis only that many striking dis- 
crepancies in the resistance of cements from the same quarry, 
treated precisely alike, and brought into market during the same 
month, can be explained. This illustrates the necessity of the 
precaution adopted and adhered to in all the trials reported in 
this work, of never assuming identity in quality of separate sam- 
ples from the same manufactory, or even from different barrels 
of the same cargo, and of preserving within the range of each 
series of experiments, the means of an independent comparison 
of results. 

The cement used for Table V., paragraph 242, and Table 
XXVII., paragraph 547, for example, came from the same 
quarry, were identical in the proportion adopted for combining 
the several strata, and were treated in precisely the same man- 
ner ; yet in one the breaking weight of the cement paste, without 
sand, is only 499^ pounds for the flame kiln product, and 360f 
pounds for that of the draw kiln ; while in the other (burnt in 
the draw kiln), it reaches as high as 1,002 pounds, and it is only 
when about 133 per cent, of lime paste is added, that the inferior 
limit of 360f pounds is approximately reached. This affords 
another proof of the necessity of keeping a close and constant 
watch upon the quarries and kilns, and of pursuing a rigid sys- 
tem of daily tests, to guard against deterioration in quality. 

244. Perpetual kilns are always to be preferred to those that 
are intermittent^ for burning either lime or cement, on account 
of the smaller quantity of fuel which they consume. As the 
object is chiefly to expel the water and carbonic acid, for which 
a bright red heat is sufficient, the most crude devices are some- 
times resorted to, in order to accomplish this result. For 
making common lime, a rude pile of logs, burning in the open 
air, with the limestone thrown on the top, has frequently been 
made to answer. Cement, in case of necessity, might also be 
calcined in the same manner. As its manufacture, however, 
is seldom resorted to, except to supply a somewhat extensive 
Remand of trade, and as its calcination requires considerable 
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B&ill, to produce an article of even medium qoality, this priini 
tive mode is seldom resorted to. Of all known methods of 
burning, it is the most expensive in the consumption of fneL 

245. For horning common lime, the simplest form of kiln in 
common use in Europe (and with some slight modifications, in 
the United States), ia that represented iu Fig. 19, in which wood 



Fig. 19. 

is used for fnel. Thia kiln is circular in horizontal section, and 
is generally constructed of rough-hammered limestone without 
mortar. It is usually located on the side of a hill, so that the 
top is accessible for charging the kiln, and the bottom for sup- 
plying the fuel, and drawing the burnt lime. The largest 
pieces of the stone to be burnt are first selected and formed 
into an arch, o, c, c. Above this arch, the kiln is filled by 
throwing the stone in loosely from the top, taking the largest 
first, and the smaller pieces afterwards. These latter are also 
piled np above the mouth of the kiln. The arched entrance, 
C, affords a convenience for supplying the fuel. 

216. A necessary precaution in using intermittent kilos of 
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this clasB 18, that the heat should be raised gradually to the re- 
quired d^;ree. There is a controlling reason for this : a snd- 
deo elevation of temperature will cause a sudden expansion of 
the stones, c, e, e, and tlie moisture will be driven off with each 
force as to rupture them in many cases. As these stones are of 
irregular shape and unconnected with mortar of any kind, the 
consequence might be a downfall of the entire contents of the 
kiln, and of course an interruption of the huming. Moreover, 
a too sudden elevation of temperature might cause many of 
the stones to break up into small pieces, and thereby serioosly 
choke the draught, without injuring the arch. 

247. In all intermittent kilns, there is an enormous waste of 
fiiel, as the furnace mast cool each time it is discharged, and 
the quantity of fuel expended in raising the contents of the 
kiln, OS well as its thick side-walls, to the point necessary to 
hum lime, has to be repeated each time the kiln is recharged. 

There are other defects : the stone nearest the fire is liable to 
become injured by overbuming, before the top portions become 
fully caustic 

248. A better form of intermit- 
tent kiln is shown in Fig. 20, Be- 
sides the outer wall of stone mason- 
ry, there is an interior one of fire- 
bricks. The fireplace, b, rests oa 
a permeated brick arch, through 
which there is a sufficiently free cir^ 
eolation of air, to secure the neces- 
sary draught. 

249. Perpetual or draw kilns are 
Kg. 20. intended to obviate the evils of irreg- 
ular calcination, and useless expense of fuel, attendant on inter- 
mittent kilns. A very simple form of perpetual kiln, for burn- 
ing lime with coal interstratifled with the stone, is repreeented 
in Figs. 21, 22, and 2<t. It is much used on the continent of 
Europe. The interior is an inverted frustum of a cone, from 
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Kg. 81. 
five, to five Rtid a half feet in diameter at the bottom, and from 
nine to ten feet at top, and 
thirteen to foarteen feet 
liigh. It may be lai^er. 
This ia generally surround- 
ed by a thtck, circular wall, 
fiom twenty to twenty-one Kg- s'- 

feet io diameter, pierced at the bottom Kg. S3, 

with three apertures for drawing the burnt lime. 

Ihe dranglit may be regulated by doors placed at the en- 
trance to the apertures. 

A kiln of this form and of the dimensions indicated above, 
ought to yield about 500 cubic feet of quicklime every twenty- 
four hours, with a consumption of about two tons of coal. The 
quantity of coal, however, varies considerably with its kind and 
quality, and with the character of the stone to be burnt ; some 
reaching as high as one-fourth of the weight of the limestone. 

250. In all kilns of this description, when the stone and coal 
are mixed together, the burning is started by first placing a 
layer of light-wood at the bottom of the kiln, then a layer of 
coal on the wood, and then a layer of limestone. Layers of 
coal and limestone follow alternately, until the kiln is filled, 
and the stone is piled upon the top of the kiln. When the 
lime near Uie bottom is sufficiently burnt, the drawing of it 
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commences, and may follow constantlj at intervals of half an 
honr. In some localities, it is cnstomaiy to draw but three or 
four times every twenty-four hours. 

251. In the coneumption of coal, a small quantity of ash ia 
produced, which is easily separated from the burnt lime. 
Wood is not so easily distributed as coal, uniformly through the 
kiln, on account of the difficulty with which it is reduced into 
small pieces ; and even if it could be thus distributed, the lai^ 
gnantity of ash which it produces, taken in connection with a 
more or lees considerable quantity of small fragments of stone, 
cansed by the disint^rating influence of heat, would have a ten- 
dency to interfere seriously with the draught of air through the 
kiln. As before remarked (paragraph 237), Page's kilns are 
used for burning both cement and lime, in the western part of 
the State of New York, These kilns were introduced into 
Hainc four or five years since, for burning IThomaston or Rock- 
land lime. They have received various modifications in form 



and detail since that time. Figures 24, 25, 26, and 27 repre- 
sent a stack of two of the kilns now in general use in Bockland. 
252. When lime-burning is conducted on a small scale in 
one kiln, two furnaces for the wood are introduced on op- 
posite sides of the ehaft, having their axes on the same diame* 
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ter. On a third aide is placed the hole for drawing the burnt 
lime. 



Tig. S6. Fig. S7 

253. In burning in any perpetnal wood-burning kiln, it is 

essential that the draw-hole be kept tightly closed, except while 

drawing the burnt lime, and to regulate the dranght entirely by 

the furnace doors. 

2M. Soft wood is need for lime-buming in Hockland, snch as 
hemlock, pine, spmce, and fir. Abont four cords (of 128 cubic 
feet each) are required to bum one hundred barrels of lime, of 
230 to 240 pounds each. This is a saving of about f of the 
fuel, as compared with the consumption of intermittent 
kilns. 

255. When first starting the kiln, the portion below the 
level of the grate, called the thimble, is filled with iight-wood. 
The interior of the kiln, nearly up to the top, is also lined with 
wood one stick deep, set up on end. These precautions are 
necessary, first, because the stone on a level with, as well as 
below the grates, would otherwise be insufficiently burnt; and, 
second, because the expansion of the stone, when heated, would 
injure the kiln, if the latter was compactly filled. 

The stone for burning is generally broken into pieces of 
Tarious sizes, not exceeding ten inches cube. 

356. A kiln holding enongh stone to make 175 barrels of 

lime will yield, after being started, about 100 barrels eveiy 

» twenty-four Tiours. The stone is exposed to the heat fi*om 

forty-two to forty-eight hours. The lime is drawn every six oi 
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eight hours, and oftener, if the capacity of the thimble is rather 
restricted. 

257. Moist limestone is said to bum more readily than that 
which is dry, a circumstance which is explained by the /act 
that the presence of aqueous vapor not only offers no obstacle 
to the evolution of carbonic acid, but in reality mechanically 
aids the escape of that gas. 

258. The great number of trials which have been made with 
the cement stones from different parts of the country, within 
the last two years, by subjecting them to every conceivable 
degree of calcination, point so uniformly to the necessity of 

, , , _ exercising the utmost care in conducting this 
cessitj of careful delicate operation on a large scale, that it is im- 
possible to gainsay its importance. They also 
establish beyond a doubt the magnitude of the error committed 
by manufacturers, in mingling the different varieties of stone 
together in burning. A few of the results will be briefly no- 
ticed, somewhat in detail. 

259. The stone from Bockbridge county, Virginia, froni 
which the James Eiver cement is manufactured, was broken 

» Stone fW)m James ^^*^ pieces of about J of an inch cube, and cal- 
Biver Cement ciued at a bright red heat, for periods varying 

from thirty-five minutes to eight hours. It re- 
quired three hours to expel all the carbonic acid gas, below 
which point, all the samples gave a quick and energetic cement, 
which hardened readily under water, without being subse- 
quently thrown down. The pieces burnt for thirty-five min- 
utes and one hour respectively, were both partially raw inside. 
After three hours' burning, a rapid destruction of hydraulic 
energy ensued, which was in no degree restored when the heat 
was continued to eight hours. At this point, though not below 
it, some portions of the stone showed evidences of partial vitrifi- 
cation. For analysis of this stone, see Table IV. " The James 
River cement," as prepared for market, effervesced briskly with^ 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and will indurate under water at 66o 
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F., in four to five minutes, and in six to eight minntes, so as to 
support the light and the heavy testing-wires, respectively. 

260. At Point-aux-Boches, Lake Champlain, a good cement 
stone is found, which will sustain, without injury, a somewhat 
longer ^calcination than that from Yirginia. It has never 
been used for cement, but when properly 

burnt, will compare favorably with our best a^e?"'**'*^' 
cements, in hydraulic activity. 

261. Some of this stone was broken up and burnt as before, 
samples being removed from the fire at periods of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7 hours, respectively. It required 6 hours to expel the 
last traces of carbonic acid gas. All the samples set readily 
both in the air and in water. That which had received seven 
hours' burning, however, even when allowed to harden in the 
air considerably longer than was necessary to support the 
heavy testing wire, would not bear immersion, but, after fifteen 
to twenty minutes, was reduced to the condition of soft paste. 
For analysis of this stone, see Table lY. 

262. Two pieces of stone, from Lockport, N. Y., were sent 
for trial, the composition of both being almost identical. They 
are argillaceous limestones strictly speaking, and contain no 
magnesia. For their analysis, see Table lY. 

The natural color of this stone is a grayish blue, the texture 
granular; the first specimen was fine grained, the second 
rather coarse. Both were subjected to calcination in a 
crucible, samples being removed for trial at the expiration 
of the first half hour of brifrht red heat, and 

° , From Lockporti 

subsequently at intervals of one hour, allowing n. Y. 
nine hours to the last portions. 

263. CXthe^st specimen, all the burnings set rapidly in 
the air, but none of them perfectly sustained subsequent con- 
tinued immersion in water, except the three corresponding to 
one-half hour's, two hours', and nine hours', calcination. The 
sample burnt eight hours did not fall entirely to pieces on im- 
mersion, but swelled slightly and was soon covered with sev-. 

10 
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eral deep cracks on the upper and lateral surface, in which con- 
dition it continued to indurate in a satisfactory manner, and 
underwent no further change. The trials with this stone de- 
veloped some nov6l and exceptional properties. Among the 
several stages of calcination through which it passed success- 
ively, there were exhibited three points of maximum, and two 
of minimum, hydraulic energy. The two minima are found on* 
either side of the sample burnt two hours, while the three max- 
ima correspond with the samples burnt one-half hour, two hours, 
and nine hours, respectively. In mixing with water, a consider- 
able elevation of temperature was exhibited by all the burnings. 
By working the paste over with the trowel as long as it i-emains 
warm, or by reworking it after it has commenced to swell and 
crack, it loses the objectionable and characteristic properties of 
the intermediate limes, and will retain its form in water ; but is, 
at the same time, degraded in hydraulic power to a level with 
the eminently hydraulic limes. The portion burnt nine hours 
turned a dark bluish green color, a few hours after it had been 
immersed in water. This may be due to the carbonate of the 
protoxide of iron present in the raw stone, which parts with 
its carbonic acid gas after a long exposure to heat. The pro- 
toxide thus formed would turn green by the absorption of 
water, becoming thehydrated protoxide of iron (FeO+HO). 
Tho green color is readily driven off by heat. A more probable 
hypothesis appears to be, that it is the peroxide (FcgO,), which 
is present in the raw stone. Tliis, losing a portion of its oxy- 
gen at a high temperature, is converted by a new combination 
of its elements into the magnetic oxide (FcjO^), a substance 
known, under certain conditions, to posses* the properties of 
the pozzuolanas. This, however, does not account for the 
change in color. 

264. The curves of the diagram, Fig. 28, will perhaps illus- 
trate the peculiarities developed during the calcination more 
prominently than a written description can. Let o be the ori- 
gin of co-ordinate, and the horizontal and vertical lines through 
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Fig. 28, 



the axes of abscissaa and ordinates respectively. From ^ 
lay off on o, d" distances proportional to the several degrees of 
calcination, as determined by the duration of the heat. These 
distances are marked on the top horizontal line for every half 
hour, up to nine hours. On the perpendiculars, through the 
points thus determined, lay off distances from the line o^ o\ 
that shall represent the hydraulic activity of the cements at 
the several stages of burning. These are positive ordinates, 
and lie above the line o, o\ The absence of hydraulic activity 
capable of sustaining immersion, or in other words, the rela- 
tive rapidity with which the paste yields to the solvent action 
of water, is represented by negative ordinates ^ 

1-1 xi. T ' xu T ' ^u 1? • Curves of energy 

below the Ime o, o ; the Ime o, o , therefore, m- of certain Amen 
dicates the points of hydraulic equilibrium, so °^ cements. 
to speak, at which the cements either part with or resume the 
power of " setting" under water, if immersed in the state of 
paste. A aurve traced through the several points obtained 
with a single cement, is called the curve of energy of that ce- 
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ment. The cements which furnished the curves of Fig. 28, 
were from the following localities : 

No. 1. Cement, from LocVport^ N. Y., first specbnen. 
Na 2. " " *♦ second da 

Na 3. ^ " centre of Round Top Quarry, near HanoockjUd. 

No. 4. ^ ^ Stratum Na 15 of paragraph 21, from BigL fUls, Ulster 

county, N. T. 
Na 6. ** ^ Baloonj Falls, Rockbridge county, Ya. 
Na 6. *' *' Point-aux-Roches, Lake Ohamplain. 
Na 7. '* " Stratum Na 7, firom Hartm & dearwater's Quarry, Ulster 

county, N, Y. 
Na 8. *' ^ Stratum No. 3, from Martin & Clearwater's Quarry, Ulster 

county, N. Y« 

265. Observations on Fig. 28. — ^By examining the curves 
derived from the two specimens of Lockport cement, it is 
seen that : 

1st. When burnt from J to | of an hour, both will set nnder 
water, and, in combination, would therefore make a good ce- 
ment when thus treated. 

2d. Between f of an hour and 1^^ hours* calcination, the 

Observations on ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ®®* under water, while the second 
diagram. Fig. 28. '^iU ; and the properties of the combination 
would depend on the proportion adopted. 

3d. Two hours' burning exactly reverses this state of things, 
the first setting under water, while the second will not, and 
this condition obtains until the calcination is continued for Z\ 

hours. 

4th. Beyond this point, neither will set under water, until 
a calcination of 7| hours is reached, when the first resumes 
its hydraulic action, and continues so, the second remaining 
as before. 

As there is no greater diversity among the eight varieties of 
cement r^resented in diagram, Fig. 28, than is ordinarily to 
be found in the several layers of the same quarry, which, ac- 
cording to the usual custom^ are burnt together, we can to 
some extent realize, by an inspection of the diagram, the 
practical effect of the system now in vogue among manufac- 
turers. 
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• 5th. All the eight varietiee, burnt from | to | of an hour, 
fiet under water, and when thus treated, would make a quick 
setting combination. This corresponds with the well-known 
fact that the subcarbonates are very actively hydraulic 

6th. Calcined two hours, four of them set well under water, 
and four do not 

7th. Burnt four and a half hours, three of them set under 
water, and five do not. 

8th. Burnt six and a half hours, only two of them set under 
water, (and one of these two rather sluggishly), while six do 
not Of these latter, however, No. 4 and No. 2 may be re- 
garded as intermediate limes ; while No. 7 and No. 1 are inter- 
mediate limes at some stages of calcination, and ordinary hy- 
draulic limes, apparently, at others. For remarks on the stone 
which furnished curve No. 4, see paragraph 21, where it de- 
scribes layers nine to sixteen inclusive, of the deposit in Ulster 
Co., N. T. 

9th. Burnt eight hours, the specimens are again equally di- 
vided, that is, four of them will bear immersion in water, and 
four will not 

10th. It is evident that the quickest setting combination of 
the eight varieties of stone, would be secured by burning tliem 
separately, to that degree indicated by the highest point in 
their respective curves; while the combination least likely to 
sustain immersion, would in like manner correspond with the 
lowest points in the curves. 

11th. Inasmuch as the quickest setting cements do not 
always give the strongest mortars, while slow setting ones may 
excel in that respect, it may be inferred that curves which 
would represent the degrees of calcination corresponding to the 
several degrees of strength of cement gangs, varying with and 
dependent on the calcination, might differ very materially from 
those given in the diagram, which have especial reference sim- 
ply to the hydraulic activity of the gangs, when immersed in 
the state of paste. Such curves of strength could readily be 
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constructed, however, by making mortar prisms of the pro- 
ducts obtained at the several stages of calcination, and sub- 
jecting them to the usual breaking test. Such a diagram, 
comprehending all the dissimilar layers of a cement deposit, 
and corrected from time to time, as often as the changeable 
character of the rock might require, would furnish the only 
unerring guide to a proper calcination of the stone of the 
quarry. 

12th. As all the specimens subjected to nine hours' burning 
had parted with the whole of their carbonic acid, while some 
of them reached the same condition in a much shorter space of 
time, it follows that M. Petot's deduction, that cement stone 
^^ at the point of complete calcination" gives '' a substance near- 
ly inert," is by no means correct as a principle, but is only an 
improper generalization of results obtained in a particular case ; 
for the diagram shows that at every stage of the burning, 
some of the curves lie above the zero line, and therefore repre- 
sent more or less energetic cements. It is true that at six 
and a half hours' calcination, six curves out of the eight lie 
below that line, and might therefore, relatively speaking, be 
said to represent " inert substances ;" but with this exception, 
every stage of burning gives active cements from about one- 
half of the specimens under trial, while one specimen from 
the Hound Top quarry (curve No. 3) was quick and energetic 
at every stage, after the first twenty minutes. 

266. We cannot do better perhaps in this connection, than to 
give a diagram of the curves of energy of several calcareous 
substances, as constructed by M. Petot. We know from the 
foregoing discussion that the one representing, or said to repre- 
sent, hydraulic cement (plastic cement, as it is therein termed), 
must refer to a particular case only. It is possible that the 
others do also. M. Petot does not inform us on this point, and 
our experiments have not extended far enough to enable us to 
speak with confidence on the subject The curves are indi- 
cated in the diagram, Figure 29. 
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Fig. 29. 
No. 1 corresponds to thd degree of moderate burning of bricks. 
No. 2 " " " thorough " " " 

No. 3 " *' " complete calcination of fat lime. 

Na 4 *' " " super-calcination of fat lime. 

On the perpendicnlars through these points, distances are 
laid off, above the zero line proportional to the hydraulic enei^y 
of each pai*ticular product, at the several stages of calcination 
respectively. The curves of energy are the lines drawn 
through the points thus determined. A total want of hydrau- 
lic energy is indicated when the curve lies on the zero line. 

Cunre No. 1 belongs to fat lime. 
" " J " " hydraulic lune. 
« "3 " •« " (or plastic) cement 
•* ** 4 (« u calcareous clajrs suitable for pozzuolana. 
« "5 M " days not calcareous. 

367. In the absence of any information as to the method pu» 
sued in obtaining these curves, and knowing from our trials that 
curve Ko. 3, said to represent cement stone as a class, does not so 
represent it, and, in all probability, was obtained from a single 
sample, it seems safe to infer, that M. Petot restricted his inves- 
tigations of the other substance to individual specimens also. 
"With the exception of fat lime, it is believed that all the sub- 
stances which he tried, represented in Figure 29, might be ex- 
pected to produce curves, as dissimilar in character as those 
obtained for American cements. 

268. It wouli appear, from the results given above, that 
the hydranlicity of cements derived from the Capricious variap 

tions during 

same quarry and bearing almost identically caiQination. 
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the same compoBition, is subject to singular and apparently 
capricious variations during the progress of calcination. Al- 
though the diagram, Figure 28, does not exhibit the charac- 
teristic peculiarities in this respect of all the individual layers 
of any one quarry, experiments to elucidate this feature 
have been carried on with considerable minuteness of detail, 
and show quite conclusively that the principal, and it may be 
said, the only cause of the frequent failure to attain uniform 
results by any known method of calcination, lies in the obscure, 
because unstudied changes in hydraulic character, through 
which the stone successively passes during the burning. There 
are, it is true, many layers of stone that yield a really good and 
Some cements are energetic cement at any and all stages of caU 
good at all stagee cination between the points of half calcination 

and complete vitrification ; and it luckily so hap- 
pens, so far as recent observation teaches, that this kind of 
stone is very extensively distributed throughout the country, 
and comprises at least one-half of the thickness of the deposits 
to which we now look for our supply, viz. : those in Ulster 
county, Kew York, and on the Potomac and James Kivers in 
Maryland and Yirginia. The negative character of some of 
the other contiguous layers of these deposits, as well as the 
positively injurious character of many, or rather, the indiffer- 
ently good as well as the really bad cement obtained by an 
Thej redoem the injudicious calcination of them, is thereby par- 
defects in others, tially redeemed, or, in a measure, counteracted, 
as it is the average aggregate result we obtain in all cases in 
practice. 

269. Kot unfrequently, as before remarked, the changeable 
Cements act like cements, as they may be termed, when burnt to 
SS^^^rtain * certain point, possess in a marked degree all 
stages of burning, the objectionable properties of the intermediate 
limes,— setting rapidly when first mixed into a paste, and im- 
mersed in water, but possessing no permanence or stability ; 
while sometimes above and sometimes below this point, and 
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often both above and below it, a good cement is %r • a 

prodaced. At other times this condition of minimum hydrau- 
things is reversed, there being bnt one point of 
maximnm, while there are two of minimum hydraulicity. 
Sometimes the substance conducts itself like imperfectly slaked 
common lime, and begins to swell up and soften the moment it 
is immersed, possessing not even the dangerous energy of the 
intermediate type; at others again, it appears to be almost 
entirely inert, like clay. The influence which these changes 
exert on the strens^th and hardness of the result- mv . 

® ^ These changes 

ing cement, presents a subject for serious call for serious 
iTiquiry. That those varieties which, at any 
stage of calcination, give intermediate limes, should be either 
burnt by themselves, and with extra care, or ^ i. ^i. ^ 

•^ ' '^ Cements that can 

else carefully excluded from the combination, produce interme- 
there would appear to be no doubt; unless, burnt bjthem- 
indeed, the precaution is taken to manufacture ^^e time before 
and store them in bulk, several months before ^^' 
they are used. This is believed to be a specific remedy for the 
defects which belong to this type of cements. It, however, 
degrades them in hydraulic energy, as well as in strength and 
hardness, to a level with ordinary hydraulic ob'ecti to the 
limes. No adequate trials of strength have last-mentioned 
W made with any of those varieties which, ^"^^ 
at any stage of calcination below that of incipient vitrification, 
part entirely with the power of sustaining immersion in water. 
270. The results given in Table VI. were obtained with 
Layer No. 12 of the deposit at High Falls, Ulster county. 
The table contains four kinds of cements designated sever- 
ally. Number One, Number Two, Number Three, Number 
Four. Thev were obtained by burnins: the „ . , . , , 

•^ J & Trials with Layer 

stone in a small kiln, about seven feet deep and No. 12, Ulster 

. L»i_ M. 1. 1. I* •!_ 'J* Co. deposit. 

twenty mches to twenty-four inches in diam- *^ 

eter, called a ^^ try " kiln, and subsequently separating the burnt 
stone into four poi*tions, differing from each other in the* 
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degree of calcination which they had respectivelj attained. 
These after being ground, were passed through wire sieve No. 
80, in order to secure a uniform degree of pulverization. 

271. NuTfibir One was underbumt stone; the fragments, 
wlien broken open, showed a raw core, in the centre, of the 
natural color of the stone, though, on the exterior, they 
presented the appearance of having been sufficiently calcined. 

In the ordinary process of manufacturing 
cftldnatio^ cement, nearly all this variety is used. The 

only precaution usually observed is to exclude 
those portions that might, on account of their hardness, 
endanger the safety of the machinery in grinding. In assort- 
ing the burnt stone, it is readily distinguished by its greater 
specific gravity. 

272. Nurnber Two was selected by an experienced burner, as 
the inferior limit of complete calcination. None of the frag- 
ments contained a raw core, and none showed 

^iS^tSSf "^ *"y vitrification on the exterior. They effervesced 

with dilute hydrochloric acid very slightly. 

273. Nuwiber Three was well burnt, and was selected to 

represent the superior limit of complete cal- 
ScinattoS!^ cination. All the carbonic acid gas was ex- 

pelled, but no vitrification had taken place. • 

274. Nurnber F<ywr was overhumi and vitrified stone, 

commonly called " cinders " by the workmen, 
cidcLttatiMf ^ -^ small proportion only of this variety finds its 

way into the cement manufactured for market. 
From its extreme hardness, a due regard to wear and tear of 
machinery suggests its careful exclusion. It usually occurs in 
masses that are glazed over and run together, and it is easily 
distinguished from the other portions of the kiln. 

275. TABLE VI. 

Showing the effect of different degrees of calcination, 
on the quality of hydraulic cement. The mortars were 
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in the form of rectangular parallelopipeds, 2" X 2" X 8", 
which had set, under a pressure of 32 lbs. per square inch. 
They were allowed to harden one day in the air, and were 
then kept in sea-water. They were broken on supports four 
inches apart by a force applied at the middle. In all cases, the 
composition of the mortar was cement powder 1 vol., sand 2 
Tols. ; age of mortars, 95 days. 
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Observations on TM^ VL — ^The cements were fresh from* 
the kiln. Kumber One possessed the greatest degree of 
hydraulic activity, and required but ten or twelve minutes to 
set under water, so as to support the light testing wire. 
Number Two required twenty-five minutes ; Number Three, 
thirty to thirty-five minutes; and Number Four, ninety to 
one hundred minutes, to attain the same degree of induration. 
Similar results, as regards simply the superior promptness of 
the initial energy of underbumt cements, were obtained with 
other strata from the same locality, as well as with stone from 
the Potomac and James Rivers. Each cement has, however, 
beyond the stage of incomplete calcination, its marked pecu- 
liarities of strength and hydraulic activity. 
' 276. This property is so universal, that even common fat lime 

may be rendered moderately hydraulic, and the 
i^ofunde^''^" Initial energy of hydraulic limes considerably 
burnt limea very increased, by suitable underbuming. This in- 
creased activity, however, does not appear to be 
accompanied by a corresponding augmentation of the strength 
of the resulting paste, especially in the genuine cements, as seen 
by Table VI. 

277. After the mortars of the foregoing table we're mixed, the 
balance of the four varieties of cement was carefully preserved 
in a dry room for subsequent trial. At the end of six months, 
other prisms were made of the cement paste without sand. 
The results are given in the following table ; 

TABLE VII. 

Showing the breaking weight of rectangular parallelepipeds 
(2''x2"x8") of pure cement mixed stiff, of different de- 
grees of calcination, broken on supports four inches apart by 
a pressure at the middle. The mortars ^^set" under a pressure 
of thirty-two pounds per square inch, and were put in sea-water 
when one day old, and kept there until broken, at the age of 
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ninety-five days. The cement was measured by volume of 
powder. 
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The results given in Table VII. were so different from those 
obtained for Table YI., in the character assumed by the vitrified 
cement, that other trials were made with the same kind of 
stone in order that all doubts, as to the relative value of the 
products, derived at the several stages of calcination, might, if 
possible be removed. The same sized parallelepipeds (2'' x 
2" X 8") were made without pressure (some with and some 
without sand). These were put in sea-water when one day old, 
and kept there, until broken at the age of sixty days, the sup^ 
ports, as usual, being lour inches apart. Several trials gave 
the following average results. The cement was measured by 
volume of dry powder. 

TABLE vm. 
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BreeUng weight of 
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143 " 
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278. ObeerviUione on Tables FZ, VII., and VIII.— The dift 
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crcpancies between the breaking weights of Namber Fonr (^t- 
rificd cement) in tlie three Tables, appear irreconcilable on any 
other supposition than that of error in recording the results of 
Table VL It is possible that cements Number Three and Num- 
ber Four, may have been exchanged accidentally while making 
the mortars of Table YI. By making this transposition in 
Table YI., that is, by exchanging the names of cements Num- 
ber Three and Number Four; the results of the last three tables 
pre more readily comprehended, cement Number Four giving 
the strongest of the four mortars in each case, and cement 
Number Three, the weakest: 

279. "We will now, as a 
matter of interest, con- ^^ 
struct, in the manner in- '■•> 
dicated in the 11th obser- ^^ 

vation on Fig. *^^ 

^^, 2S, the curve of Z 
strength of the loo 

cement used for Tables 
VI., VIL, and 7III., bas- 
ed on the several progressive stages of calcination, as described 
in paragraph 266, and the breaking weights given in the three 
tables. 

280. Tliese breaking-weights were obtained under four vaiy- 
ing conditions, as regards age and kind of mortar, and the 
curve of strength for each is given in Fig. 30. 

281. These conditions (see Tables VI., VII., and VIII.,) are : 

Ist Cement yoL 1, sand vol 3 Age 95 days, gires curve No. 1. 

2d. Pure cement . . Age 95 days, gires curve No. 3. 

3d. Puro cement . . . Age 60 dajs, gives curve No. 3. 

4th. Cement vol 1, sand voL 2 Age 60 days, gives curve No. 4. 

282. Tlie abscissas are laid off on the horizontal line from 
the zero point to the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, in lengths corr&- 

• Explanation of ^ponding to the four degrees of burning (para- 
Figure so. graph 206). On the ordinates through the points 
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1, 3, 3, and 4, distances proportional to the strength of the 
prisms, at the rate of 100 lbs, to I- of an inch, are laid off. 
The points thus obtained, fix the position of the curve. 

283. The dotted branch a J, of curve No. 1, corresponds to 
results given in Table VI., on the supposition that they are there 
recorded correctly, while the full branch supposes the exist- 
ence of the error already referred to above, to wit, that the 
average breaking weights of mortars from cement Number 
Four, Table VI., is 276 lbs., and from cement Number Three, 
82 lbs. and not as recorded. 

284. The fact that curves Nos. 2, 3, and 4 give two points of 
maximum strength, while curve No. 1 does not, except under 
the supposition of error, affords a geometrical confirmation of 
this hypothesis. 

285. We have not constructed the cv/rve of strength of any 
of the American cements, except that made from layer No. 12 
of the Ulster Co., N. T., deposit, recorded in the last three 
tables, and illustrated by Fig. 80. 

286. We see that a proper treatment of this stone requires 
that the calcination should stop at or below the inferior limit 
of complete calcination, or be carried to the point of vitrifica- 
tion, and that, at the point of superior limit of complete calci- 
nation, and just before vitrification sets in, the 

mortars are deficient in sti-ength. The impro- ^^^^uS^. 
priety of mixing this stone, for burning, with 
another differing from it in the period or periods of time neces- 
sary to reach the maximum points of the curve of strength ; 
or, of burning many kinds of stone together, whereby several 
maxima and minima of strength may be developed simultane- 
ously, needs no comment. 

287. If the layers of cement rock preserved individually a 
uniform character over extensive areas, it would be a simple 
matter to test them all in the manner above described, con- 
struct their respective curves of strength, and establish for the . 
manufacturers the necessary rules and precautions for burning ; 
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•but the changeable character of the deposits renders such a 
}abor necessarily one of constant recurrence, and one of the 
appropriate duties of the manufacturer himself. We have 
not therefore undertaken this work, except so far as seemed 
necessary to illustrate the subject. 

288. The cement stone, after calcination, is reduced to pow. 
der between ordinary millstones, after being first passed 
through a "cracker," which crushes it up into pieces not ex- 
ceeding the size of a pea or a hazel-nut. The cracker is made 
of cast iron (Figs. 31 and 32), and consists es- 
sentially of a frustrum of a solid cone called the 
core, working concentrically within the inverted 
frustrum of a right hollow cone, both being pro- 
vided on their adjacent surface with suitable 
grooves and flanges for breaking up the stone 
as it passes down between them. The elements 
of the lower portions of both cones make a 
smaller angle with the common axis than those 
pertaining to the upper portions, with a view to 
lessen the strain, and the effects of sudden shocks 
upon the machinery, by securing a more gradu- I'ig. 32. 
al reduction of the stone to the required size. These lower 
portions being subject to very rapid wearing, are made of 
chilled iron, and are moreover cast in separate pieces, in order 
that they may be replaced by new ones, as occasion requires. 
The greatest diameter of the core at the top, including the 
flanges, is 9 inches, at the bottom 5^ to 6 inches, and its height 
is 15 to 16 inches. The diameter of the shell, measured within 
the largest flanges, is 14 to 15 inches at the top, and 5^ to 6 
inches at the bottom, a trifle greater than that of the core ; its 
height is 163!^ to 18 inches. One cracker of this size, working 
with a Velocity of 80 to 85 revolutions per minute, is sufScient 
for a mill grinding 250 to 300 barrels per day. It is custom- 
ary to provide one cracker for every two run of stQue. For 
the cement mills, the French Burr stone is generally used in 
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tliis country, except in UlBter county, New York, where the 
Shawangnnk conglomerate or grit (Formation IV. of Professor 
Rogers' classification of the Bocks of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia) has been found to be an excellent substitute. In the 
vicinity of High Falls, it occurs only a few feet below the ce- 
ment deposit, and in Kochester township, a few miles further 
west, is extensively quarried for millstones. These are of va- 
rious sizes, from 2^ to 5 feet in diameter. When driven with 
full power, one run of the largest size will grind, on an aver- 
age, 800 pounds of cement (one barrel) in four minutes, as or- 
dinarily prepared for market, or in six minutes, if ground ex- 
tra fine, as it should be. To carry the degnee of pulverization 
beyond a certain point involves a consumption of either power 
or time which appears to be strikingly out of proportion to the 
results secured thereby. For example, a cement of which 85 per 
cent, will pass a fine wire sieve of 6,400 meshes to the superfi' 
cial inch (No. 80), cannot be ground so that 95 per cent, will pass 
the same sieve without doubling one or the other of these func- 
tions. This accounts for the fact that the cements sent to 
market are, as a general thing, imperfectly ground. The capa- 
city of a cement to receive sand, other things ^.^ 
being equal, varies directly with its degree of bo ground too 
fineness, which is, therefore, for this reason, an 
important consideration to consumers to say nothing of other 
advantages secured by approximating to an impalpable powder. 
Not more than 8 per cent, of a cement should be rejected by 
a sieve of 6,400 meshes to the square inch. 

289. In practice, one solid cubic yard of raw stone is found 
to yield an average of 2,700 lbs. or nine barrels of cement, ex- 
clusive of those portions rejected in assorting the burnt stone. 

290. The Bosendale cements are packed in barrels from the 
mill-spout as fast as ground. In Virginia, the custom prevails 
of storing the ground element in bulk, until sent to market, a 
practice which, besides involving additional expense, injures 
the hydraulic quickness and energy of all cements, except 

11 
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those containing too much free lime, or which border on the 
intermediate limes. The objectionable properties, in such cases, 
disappear in time, but invariably at the expense of the hydraul- 
icity. It must be admitted that there are very few quarries in 
this country, that do not assume such a character at times, that 
the cements are of better quality, and may be more safely used 
by ordinary mechanics when six months old, than when freshly* 
ground. 

291. Attempts have been made to economize the power 
necessary to produce a very high degree of pulverization, by 
passing the ground cement through fine wire bolts. It was 

found, however, that these bolts required 

Bolting cement. ' j ^i. . 

such frequent renewal, as to render their use 
in every way inexpedient. 

292. The color of the manufactured cement being due prin* 
cipally to the presence of a small quantity of oxide of iron, and 
sometimes of mangi^nese, or to the carbonates of these oxides, 
which, for all practical purposes, are conceded to be a passive 
ingredient in hydraulic mortar, should be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to consumers, except in special cases, as in exterior stucco 
work or ornamentation, in pavements, and in the fronts of edi- 
fices, when a particular shade of color is sought for. In fact, 
the presence of a large proportion of the coloring principle, like 
that of any other inert substance, might be expected to have a 

tendency to deteriocate the quality of the mor- 

Golor of cement. .... . 

tar, by diminishing the cohesive strength of 
the cementing substance, and, therefore, if taken into con^ 
sideration at all, ought, at least, to direct suspicion to the 
darker varieties. On the contrary, there exists among dealers 
generally, a strong prejudice in their favor, which, if ana- 
lyzed and traced to its source, will be found to have had its 
origin, not in opinions based upon experiment, or even upon 
a theoretical examination of the substances, but in the per- 
nicious system of building by contract, so extensively, and 
it might almost be said, so exclusively practised in this countryi 
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and under which nine-tenths, and perhaps nineteen-twentieths 
of our masonry work, is superintended by men whose utmost 
endeavors are directed to " economy of construction," They^ 
therefore, encourage and cater to a popular belief of their own 
creation, that a dark colored mortar is necessarily a rich and 
energetic one, and give the preference to those cements which 
will sustain a large dose of sand, without presenting the ap- 
pearance of having been injuriously diluted with it. The fact 
that some of the cements first discovered and manufactured in 
this country on the line of the Erie Canal, and in Connecticut 
Yalley, which were little more than eminently hydraulic limes, 
were light in color, while the excellent Parker's Roman ce- 
ment, which appeared here soon after, was very dark-colored, 
rendei-s it more difiicult to abate this prejudice. Ko import- 
ance whatever is accorded to the fact, that the quiehest setting 
cements manufactured at the present day happen to be light- 
colored, and that the Portland cements, both natural and arti'^' 
ficial, though rather slow-setting, have never been surpassed in 
strength and hardness by any of the natural cements of this 
country or Europe. 

293. As to the oxide of manganese, the idea, at first promul- 
gated by the chemist, Bergmann, and subse- 
quently endorsed by Guy ton de Morveau, that ^^ of manga- 
the hydraulic property was due to the presence 

of a few hundredths of that substance, has long since been 
abandoned, for the obvious reason that some of the best ce- 
ments known are entirely devoid of it. 

294. The extent to which the oxide of iron exerts its influ- 
ence, if at all, upon the induration of hydraulic mortars, is still 
a subject of controversy, as well as the ques- 
tion whether the virtues claimed for it by some 

writers, rest with the uncombined peroxide or protoxide, or 
with a carbonate of one of these bases. The fact, however, 
appears to be well established that thoir presence does not con- 
fer hydraulic activity, whatever may be their action at some 
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subsequent stage of the induration. We also know that, al- 
though some of the best cements known, as, for instance, the 
cement of Yassj, in France, and Parker's Boman cement, con* 
tain a comparatively large amount of the carbonate of the 
protoxide of this metal, the former .lliV^ ^^^ ^^^ latter .06, 
there are many good cements in the United States which con- 
tain less than .02, while there are some meagre, non-hydraulic 
limes, which contain, after calcination, as much as .10 of the 
protoxide. It has been suggested by Messrs. Malaguti & Du- 
rocher, in a paper submitted to the Academy of Sciences in 
July, 1854, that the presence of the peroxide in hydraulic mor- 
tars exposed to the action of sea-water was beneficial. The fol- 
lowing conclusions to which their experiments led them are 
very general, and were to be considered at the time as simply 
initiatory to a more extensive examination. 

1st. Those cements which are reported as the best for ^' re- 
sisting the destructive action of searwater, always contain a 
notable quantity of peroxide of iron.'' 

2d. Certain combinations of silica, alumina, and lime ^^ give, 
under otherwise similar conditions, very different reactions, 
according as they are deficient in, or contain large quantities 
of oxide of iron." 

295. M. Vicat throws the weight of his high authority 
against the inference to be drawn from these two propositions, 
and arrays a number of ''well ascertained facts in direct oppo- 
sition to that method of explaining the resistance to the 
effects of sea-water," in the form of tabular statements, ex- 
hibiting the amount of peroxide of iron in sev- 

Oxid6 of iron. , , 

eral hydraulic limes, cements, &c., possessing 
in different degrees the power of withstanding these destmc- 
tive influences. He also in effect rea£Srms the opinion ex- 
pressed by him as early as 1846, and subsequently in 1860, 
that peroxide of iron exerts an vnjwruma influence upon hy- 
draulic materials. He shows that of two cements, both vfids- 
9tructible by sea-water, one (Medina) contains .12, and the other 
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(Cahors) .065 of the peroxide of iron. Of cements sliglitly de- 
strnctible, the Pouilly contains .051 ; the Yassy, .0735 ; and 
the Portland, .053. Of cements entirely destructible in a few 
days' immersion, that from Gata6ry (Lower Pyr6n6e8) contains 
•059. Among the natural pozzuolanas, some from Home, that 
stand the action of sea-water well, contain .12 of this peroxide ; 
others from Naples, that are unsatisfactory under similar cir- 
cumstances, contain .163 ; those from the Isle of Bourbon, still 
worse, contain .35 ; while all the pozzuolanas fix)m the volca- 
noes of the Yivarais, which are worthless, contain, on an aver- 
age, .20. 

296. M. Yicat further states that all artificial pozzuolanas 
prepared with white clay, and carefully applied, resist the 
action of sea-water.* Some of them do not contain any iron 
at all, and most of them not more than .012 to .02, while the 
celebrated lime of Theil, hitherto regarded as the only one 
known that could, with sand alone, furnish a mortar indestruc- 
tible by sea-water, contains but a trifling quantity of peroxide 
of iron, and sometimes none at all, while some other limes, 
most successful in fresh water, and containing as much as .9 
or .10 of peroxide of iron, are destroyed in salt water after a 
few days. The conclusion drawn by M. Yicat is that " it is 
difficult to attribute a useful influence to the peroxide of iron," 
in virtue of the trials made by MM. Malaguti & Durocher. 
It is submitted that some doubts may, with reason, be enter- 
tained with regard to the correctness of the 
premises assumed by M. Yicat, viz., that if ^m. Vi^^Thi. 
this oxide exercises the influence suggested by ^^^ ^^ subject of 

doubt. 

those gentlemen, in augmenting the power of 
hydraulic mortars to withstand the dissolving action of sea- 
water, the extent of this influence should be invariably in pro- 

* In Yiew of the suspicions that have raoentlj arisen in reference to the stabQitj 
of maritime structures laid up in artificial hydraulic mortars, entertained b^ some of 
tbe ablest Kuropean engineers, and men of high attainments in practicid science, 
we must be allowed to express some doubts as to tbe oorreotneas of this premise. 
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portion to the quantity of the oxide present May not the 

molecular state of the oxide, and the obBcora 

JeCTiiara)n^^tion" ^^^ variable modifications and reactions 
and heat on the which it, like some of the other constituent ele- 

oxide. ' 

ments of hydraulic mortars, may undergo 
during the calcination, — conditions which are known to vary 
materially with the duration of the calcination, and the degree 
of heat under which it is effected, — ^have an important bearing 
upon this question ? May not a portion of this oxide exist in 

a condition favorable to its entering into stable 
J^^ and inert ^^^ indestructible combinations, while another 

portion is practically inert or even injurious in 
its tendency, as is not unfrequently, and perhaps generally the 
case, with the silica and the lime } Finally, may not the iron 
be present in several forms, such as the protoxide FeO, the per- 
oxide Fe,0,, the magnetic oxide Fe,04 or perhaps (FeO+ 
Fe,0,) 7 This last compound, in the form of cinders or scales 
_ thrown off under the smith's hammer, has long 

forge scales. , 

been known to possess the property of pozzuo- 
lana, of conferring moderate hydraulic energy upon common 
fat lime, and although the activity of cements cannot in any 
degree be ascribed to its presence since some of the most active 
contain, of all the compounds of iron together, only a minute 
proportion ; still it is not improbable that ferruginous combina- 
tions may be developed, which are well adapted to resist the 
dissolving power of sea-water. 
297. The gradual and progressive effects of sea-water upon 

hydraulic mortars immersed in it, notwithstand- 

Effect ofsea- . , , , ' ^ . 

water on mortarfl ing the attention which the subject has received 

not understood. ^ -n • • a»ii i j • 

irom ijiuropean engineers, is still enveloped in 
considerable doubt. It is an easy matter to ascertain that its 
retarding influence upon the initial hydraulic induration is not 
very great, if the cement be mixed up with fresh water ; and it 
does not become very marked when the cement is both mixed 
with, as well as immersed in sea-water. The strength of mor« 
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tars, however, is considerably impaired by using 
sea-water for mixing them, as is shown by the 
following table : 



Mixing mortars 
with sea-water 



TABLE IX. 

Showing the ultimate strength of rectangular parallelopipeds 
of mortar 2"x2"x8" formed in vertical moulds, under a pres- 
sure of thirty-two pounds per square inch, applied at the upper 
end, until the mortar had " ^^" and broken on supports four 
inches apart by a pressure from above midway between the 
points of support. The mortars were kept in a damp place for 
twenty-four hours, and then immersed and kept in sea-water. 
Some of the mortars were mixed with fresh water and some with 
sea-water. The cement was calcined in the Flame Ealn, and 
the mortars were ninety-fi^e days old. 



s 
i 

1 

8 

4 
5 
6 
T 
8 

10 
11 
1% 
IS 
14 
1ft 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
SI 
S8 
88 
94 
95 



97 



Compodtion of th« morUr. 



e £ 

e V ^ 



^ 



Pure oemont mUed with fresh water to a stiff paste. 

U M H I. 

** • ** * !!!!!!..'!!!!!!!!!*!!! 

U U Ik tt 

tt « M W ' 

u « u u 

M M « M 

U U U M 

Pore oeznent mixed with sea-water to a stiff paste 

u u te u 

« MM U •••••• 

U U H H .........^ 

U U « M 

M M U M 

•4 • U U 

•* U . U U ••••• 

Cement powder, vol. 1, sand, toL 9, mixed with fresh water. 

U U U H U 

u u u •» u 

U M U i» U 

U U MUM 

Cement powder, voL 1, sand, toL 9, mixed with ses-water 

U « M U « 

U U 14 U U * " ' 

j Cement powder, toL 1, sand, yoL 9; mixed with sea-water oonoentrated by 
I heat 96 per oent .... 

U 14 U H to 44 



il 



H 



te1 









rsa 






462 

470 

678 

64i 

629 

447 

610 

462 

9ii 

818 

869 

868 

489 

416 

416 

400, 

20l1 

814 

267 

868 

841 

ISl 

198 

209 

197 



489ilb«. 



879i 



8181 " 



195 
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298. Preservation of Cement. — ^Hydraulic cement exposed 
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to the air absorbs moisture and carbonic acid gas, and is 

rapidly deteriorated by the progressive forma- 

MM in idr.*^'*^ *^^^ ^^ ^® carbonate and hydro-silicates and 

aluminates of lime, in the condition of pow- 
der. Even when put up in the usual way in the casks ordi- 
narily supplied for that purpose, which are quite as tight as 
flour barrels, and are always lined throughout with paper, it 
loses much of its energy in the course of six or eight months, 
and at the end of fourteen or sixteen months is unfit for use in 
important works, and is incapable of sustaining the full dose 

of sand. Cements thus deteriorated are scarcely 
Sl^nS^ ^"""^^ i° hydraulic energy, and in the strength 

. and hardness of the mortars made from them, 
to those that have been once mixed into mortar, and repulver- 
ized at the expiration of three or four days. 

299. When liable to be kept on hand for several months 

cement should be stored in a tight buildiug, 
Preaerration of f,.^ f^.^^^ ^j^j great draught of air through it. 

If the floor is of earth, or paved with stone, 
and consequently likely to condense moisture from the atmos- 
phere, the casks should be raised several inches 
^*^^®P*^®^ above it. Unground cement in the state of 

lumps as it leaves the kiln, may be kept for 
two or three years without sensible deterioration. Circum- 
stances might arise when it would be expedient to pursue this 
course. In such a case a riin of small millstones driven by 
horse-power, or some other suitable apparatus for pulverizing 
it as required for use, would have to be provided. 

300. Cements that contain meagre lime in ej^cess, and bor- 

der on the intermediate limes, are improved by 

Intermediate Uines . i 

improved by age age to Within certain limits. After the lime 
* °^ ®' has had time to slake, or has so far progressed 

in that operation that the process of mixing up with water 
will complete it, the deterioration commences and goes rapidly 
on. The slaking of the lime being due to absorption of mois* 
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tare, the cement itself receives injury from the same cause, - 
and is degraded in hydraulicity. Several of the layers of the 
deposit in TJlster Co., N. Y., furnish cements of this type. 

301. Genuine cements that have been injured ^ . ., 

•^ Dotonorated 

by age or exposure, or have from any cause oements restored 
become wet, may be restored to their original ^ ^ 

energy by re-calcination. For this purpose it is convenient to 
mix the cement into paste, with abont ten per cent, of clay, to 
secure cohesion, and then form it into balls or cakes of suitable 
size for burning. It is advantageous to mix the clay, with the 
water as the first step, as its thorough incorporation with the 
eement is more readily secured thereby. Cement that has 
become wet through in the barrels, and taken a ^^ set," as might 
frequently occur on long sea voyages, may be broken into 
lumps, rebumt in that condition, and subsequently pulverized. 
A bright red heat of one and a half to two 
hours' duration is quite sufiicient to restore the required 
activity of injured cements. 

302. Some mortars made from the " Hoffman" brand (para- 
graph 60), composed of two measures of q, , . 
cement paste and one measure of sand, taken Hoffboan'sBoeeo- 
in the summer of 1859 from the Embrasure 

Target erected at West Point five years previously, was pul- 
verized in a mortar and heated in a crucible for one and a half 
hours at a bright red heat. It was then mixed into mortar 
and formed into two cakes. One of these, left in the air, bore 
the 1^ inch testing wire, loaded to i pound, in ten minutes, and 
being then immersed, bore the ^ inch wire and one pound 
weight in fifteen minutes more ; the other, immersed as soon as 
mixed, sustained the heavy wire in fifty-five minutes, though 
not very well. 

303. Two varieties of cement, viz. : the " Hoffman" and the 
James River brands, were formed into a paste j. , ^^ 
with fresh water without sand and allowed to cement after two 
harden for three days. They were then repul- ^^' 
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Terized and sample-cakes of stiff paste formed. iKeitlier of 
them would sustain immersion in water at all, but appeared 
entirely deprived of hydraulicity. The sample left in the air 
bore the light testing wire in about four hours, but they 
appeared to have hardened more from the effects of desiccation 
than hydraulic energy, and fell to pieces soon after immersion 
in water. Samples restored by a red heat of one hour's dura- 
tion, were in every respect as energetic as new cements. 
Numerous trials seemed to indicate that cements repulverized 
after but twenty-four hours' induration, are scarcely more ener- 
getic than those that remained ^^ set" three days. 

S04. Tlie alkaline silicates were thoroughly tried, as a means 
of restoring the energy of damaged cements, but without sue- 
cess. The trials of strength were confined mostly to prisms 
left in the air to harden. The silicate seemed to operate inju- 
riously. 

305. Some of this cement mortar, containing no sand, repul- 

verized after three days' " setting," and without 

Its strength. ^ 

having been restored by burning, was mixed 
with an equal volume of sand, and formed into prisms. Other 
prisms of like composition were made of the same kinds of 
cement, fresh from the barrel. The breaking weights of both 
are given in the following table. 

Table X. shows the ultimate strength of rectangular prisms 
2" X 2" X 8" of mortar formed in vertical moulds, under a 
pressure of thirty-two pounds per square inch, applied to the 
upper end, until the mortar had " set," and broken on supports 
four inches apart, by pressure midway between the supports. 
The prisms were kept in sea-water after the first twenty-four 
hours, and were 820 days old when broken. The cement was 
measured in powder. 
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TABLE X. 






& 



Kind of 

ment 



Compoaitioii of the morUr. 



llHofftaum..... 

S| 
8 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
80 
81 
88 
88 
84 
86 



C«ineiit repnlrerlMd after 8 dAjs* set toL L aaod vol. 1 . 

U « t4 U 



James Biver. 



Cement fresh from barrel, yoI. 1, sand voL 1 . 

•ft H tt 

« « M 



H 



Cement ttetih ftom banreL toL 1, sand yoI. 1. 

U U Ik 



Cement repnlTerlied after 8 days* aet voL L sand rclL 1 . 



u 
u 



M 
M 



tt 
H 
(4 
« 

« 






u 
u 
u 
u 
u 

M 
tt 
M 



Penetration 
of |)oint b]^ 



J 



.OW 
.0T8 
.080 
.0» 
.078 
.075 
.085 
.075 
.080 
.077 
.100 
.050 
.057 
.045 
.057 
.097 
.118 
.108 
.118 
.060 
.085 
.087 
.100 

.07? 



I 

S 

•»■* 

at 




.118 
.117 
.186 
.118 
.188 
.187 
.160 
.187 
.150 
.188 
.165 
.077 
.098 
.085 
.098 
.165 
.187 
.177 
.187 
.180 
.147 
.145 
.160 



866 
828 
806 
648 
697 
823 
854 
848 
844 
217 
228 
681 
628 
685 
686 
809 
804 
871 
844 
867 
896 
879 
854 

806 



306. ^otne of the James River cement, manufactured at a 
different time, and apparently not as good as that referred to 
in the foregoing table, was obtained. A few prisms were 
made of this cement without sand, and while quite fresh. 
The barrel was then reheaded, and kept for one year without be- 
ing disturbed, when other prisms were made, also without sand. 

Both sets of prisms were kept in water for 

-*^rv 1 1.1-I-I .i. .1 Strength of dete- 

820 days, and then broken on supports four inches norated Jamos 
apart, as usual, with the following results : "^ cement. 

The prisms formed of the fresh cement, bore as an average of 6 trials, 402 lbs. 
u u If (f ^^Q u It u g u 244 Iba 

This cement being originally of inferior quality, in conse- 
quence probably of careless burning, as well as of a careless se- 
lection of stone, the ratio of deterioration is doubtless much less 
marked than would havp been exhibited by a prime article. 

307. Hydraulic lime also loses its energy by Hydraulic lune 

. , c .f deteriorates by 

exposure, m the same way as cement. age. 

General Treussart tried some of the Obemai and Metz hydrau* 



in 
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lie limes. The eomposition of the raw Obemai obernai and l[«te 
Btone was lime, .422; magnesia and iron, .050; hydraulic limo. 
silex, .105 ; alumina, .043; carbonic acid and water, .880. The 
Metz lime bmnt contains .683 of lime, .090 of magnesia, .170 
of clay, and .067 of oxide of iron. These limes were slaked 
by an infusion of about } of their volume of water. Some of 
the lime was made into mortar, and formed into prisma, aa 
soon as it was slaked, and while perfectly fresh. Other prisms 
were formed after the slaked lime had been kept for some 
time in an uncovered vessel. The ages selected for the lime 
powder were 15, 25, 30, 45, 60, 90, and 120 days, respectively. 
The prisms were retained 12 hours in the air, and were then 
imn^ersed and kept in water. They were broken on supports ♦ 
inches apart, when one year old. The results are given below : 



TABLE XI. 

SHOWING THB STBBNGTH Or MOBTAJZS 1 TBAB OLD, IN PBIBICS 2" X 2" X 6", BBOEJOI 
ON SUPP0BT8 4 IN. APART, BY A PBB8SUBB AT THB VIDDLB POINT. 



a 

9 



& 



Compo8itl<»i of the mortar. 



Obemai Itme in powder rol. 1 

, Sand ToL8 

Lime and sand same as above 

Lime as above vol. 

Sand vol 

rasa. vol 

Liino, sand, and trass as above. . . . 

j Metz lime in powder voL 1 

jSand vol.8 

i Lime as above voL 
Sand vol 
Trass. vol, 



iLi 
•{Sa 
(Ti 



W 



LI) 
.IV 
.it 



Breaking weicbt of the mortars, in poandK The ag« 
of the slaked lime when made into mortar, ia givea 
at the heads of the column. 



« 



264 
121 

478 

208 
116 

ISO* 



II 



OD 






121 
182 



n 



2M 



%i 



OQ 



880 

44 

812 



7f^ 

00 



n 



804 






88 
117 

299 

802 
22 

819 



sa 



70 



817 



•I 



66 



495 



885 



Emiarka on the above Table.— ^^^Q judge from the results 

given in Table XI. that hydraulic limes deterio- 
draaUc UmeB ami rate by the absorption of moisture and carbonic 

acid gas, if left exposed to the air after slaking ; 



trase. 



♦ Thifl sample was found split longitudinally. The two halves were carefully 
put together, and the prism broken in that way. The strength must have been 
diminished by the splitting. 
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bat that the evils of such exposnre may be counterbalanced 
by mixing the deteriorated limes with a suitable proportion of 
trass. This conclusion might have been arrived at from our 
knowledge that trass and common lime make a good mortar, 
and that the practical effect on hydraulic limes, of exposure to 
the air, is to reduce them to the condition of common lime. 

308. General Treussart also found by experiment that the 
strength of hydtaulic limes is injured by air- 
slaking, in a ratio varying directly with their iiyured bj air- 
hydraulicity,but that mortars composed of one "**' 
measure of powdered aii^laked lime, one measure of sand, and 
one of trass gave very good results. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

809. CAiiCABROTTS MOBTAB, being composed of one or more of 

the varieties of Ume or cement, natnnd or arti- 
SS^"- -«- ficial, mixed with sand, wiU vary in its proper- 

tiee with the quality of the lime or cement 
used, the nature and quantity of Band, and the method of 
manipulation. No fixed rules for its preparation, that shall 
be equally well adapted to all the varying circumstances 
of locality, temperature, and the seasons, can be prescribed. 

810. The objects to be attained by the use of mortar are 
chiefly of two kinds, as follows : 

Jfiratj to bind together the solid materials 
Their uses. ^^ged in masonry constructions ; or, in other 

words, to produce in each particular case, arti- 
ficial monoliths, of the required form and dimensions. 

Second^ to form coverings to the solid materials, under the 
general denomination of stucco work. Under this head may 
be included all exterior covering, and interior plaster work 
and ornamentation. 

311. Sand exercises no sensible chemical action in the com- 
position and induration of mortars of hydraulic 
^^on of the ^^^ . •£ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ silicious, there is believed 

to ensue a slow formation of silicate of lime, 
which considerably augments their power of resistance, and in 
positions excluded from contact with the air, such as the in- 
terior of thick walls, becomes an important auxiliary in the 
hardening process. 
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In a general sense, therefore, * any mixture of fragmentary 
snbstances, like sand, gravel, pebbles, or pieces of brick 
or stone, formed into a state of a^r^ation by a calcare* 
one cementing matter or matrix, might be termed mortar; 
bat as this definition would evidently include concrete or 
beton, which is made by incorporating into - , . , . .« 
mortar, fragments of brick or of stone, shells cation of the term 
and pebbles, it is perhaps well to retain the 
technical signification of the term mortar^ by limiting its appli- 
cation to mixtures of sand and a paste of the cementing sub- 
stances, reserving for a general classification of 
mortars and concrete under one head, the more Aggreg»te«, 
comprehensive denomination of aggregates. 

812. The practical strength of aggregates, considered with 
regard to their tenacity, hardness, and power of resisting com- 
pression, depends upon four essentially distinct conditions : 

Ist. The constant resistance of the parts enveloped by the 
matrix, whether composed of sand, gravel, peb- 
bles, fragments of brick or stone, or a mixture g^^^ *^ 
of them all. 

2d. The resistance varying, and generally increasing with 
time, of the matrix or cementing matter. 

3d. The force of adhesion between the matrix and the other 
parts, resulting in part, from the former penetrating the in- 
terstices of the latter, and in part from the chemical affinities 
existing between them. 

4th. The strength due to the interlacement of the enveloped 
parts with each other, which produces leverage and friction 
among them, and enlarges the surface of least resistance. 

313. It might be inferred theoretically, that the capacity of 
an aggregate possessing no voids, to resist any particular kind 
of strain, cannot surpass that of its matrix or gang ; or rather 
cannot be equal to it, except when the inherent strength of the 
enveloped parts, as well as the adhesion between them and 
the matrix, equals or exceeds the resisting power of the latter. 
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In practice, when these conditions do approximately obtain 

in exceptional cases, mortars are weakened by 

weakened\y the *^^ addition of sand or any of the substances 
sand used. above mentioned. These latter have the im- 

portant eflTect, however, of preventing or dimin- 
868 o e sand, jg^j^g shrinkage, of hastening the induration 

of rich limes, and of rendering all kinds of mortars less liable 
to crack in drying, which is often of very great advantage. 
They are, moreover, by far the least costly ingredient of mor- 
tars, and a due regard to economy compels their use in the 
largest possible proportions. 

314. It might also be inferred that the minimum amount of 
m,. .. , . . the cementinci: material that can be used in any 

Theoretical mini- , ^ . -^ 

mum of cement- case, is exactly equal to the volume of the voids 
mg u oee. .^ ^^^ Band, when the latter is well compacted. 

This theory supposes that there is no shrinkage in the matrix 
while hardening, and that the manipulation is complete. But 
as these conditions can never be fully attained in practice, it is 
unsafe to descend to this inferior limit. Moreover, mortars com- 

Not safely appii- P^^®®^ ^^ *^^^ principle would be deficient in 
cable in practice, both adhesive and cohe&i/ve power, from the 
fact that the particles of sand would present a large area, 
practically void of matrix, to the surfaces of the solid ma- 
terials that are to be bound together, and would, for the same 
reason, be in more or less intimate contact with each other 
throughout the mass. In order to avoid these defects, it is 
customary to determine the amount of cementing matter to be 

used in any particular case, by adding 45 to 50 
sand to the gang per cent, to the volume of void space in the 
of mortars. sand. One method of ascertaining these voids 

is, to determine the volume of water which a known volume 
To determine the of the sand (damp and well compacted in a ves- 
voids in the sand, g^j ^f suitable form) will receive ; another, ap- 
plicable only when all the particles of sand are derived from 
the same kind of rock, is to ascertain the weight of a known 
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Yolume of the sand and compare it with the weight of an equal 
Tolnme of the solid rock, as calcnlated from its known specific 
gravity. 

315. When sands of various sizes are at hand, a considerable 
saving of the cementing material may be g^as of different 
secured by mixing them together in suitable mzes can be mixed 
proportions. To determine this point, take a 

measure of convenient capacity, say a little more than one 
cubic foot, ;and put in it a known volume, say one cubic foot^ 
of the coarsest variety of sand. Then add to it, little by little, 
so long as there is no augmentation of volume, the sand which 
stands next in order of size, shaking the vessel well during the 
operation. Add to this mixture in the same way the other 
sands in regular order, so long as there is no increase of bulk. 
The original volume of the coarsest sand, and the several 
volumes of the other varieties successively added to it, will 
indicate the proportion in which they should be combined, in 
order to produce a mixture possessing the smallest measure of 
void space which they are capable of yielding. Having made 
the mixture, its voids may be measured by either of the methods 
given above, or by subtracting from the known voids of the 
coarsest variety, the difference between the aggre- c<,mputation of 
gate volume of added sands, and their aggre- ^^ voids of . 

, _ mixed sand. 

gate voids. 

316. The density of sand depends somewhat on its state of 
humidity and the manner of measuring it. In determining the 
properties of the constituent parts of mortars, due allowance 
should always be made, as ascertained by trial, for these causes 
of variation. A convenient method of ascertaining the pro- 
portion of grains of different sizes in any given kind of sand, 
with a view to institute a comparison between different vario 
ties, is by using sieves of various degrees of fine- , 

S^ftiiiff tbe sand. 

ness, noting the amount by weight or volume 
retained by each sieve in succession, commencing with th*. 
coarsest. These several amounts, added to that which passej 
12 
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Classification of 
series. 



through the last or finest sieve, should be equal to the known 
amount taken for trial. Sieves are classified into numbers, 

which correspond with the number of openings 
embraced in a lineal inch of the wire gauze of 
which they are made. Those used in the experi- 
ments reported in this work were Nob. 12, 18, 24, 30, 40, 50, 
and 60. A few of the many sands that have been examined' 
are introduced into the following table, which contains an equal 
quantity of each kind represented by 1.000. 



TABLE XIL 





Nal. 

OBlearaons 
laod, from 
Key Weat, 
FU. 


No. 2. 

Smd, from 
Governor*8 
I&land^NT. 
Harbor.* 


No. 3. 

Mixed BlU- 
cioas saod. 


No. 4. 

Mortar 
sand. Fort 
KichiDODd. 


No. 6. 

Band, frtnn 
BrooUvn, 
N. Y. 


Weight of grains between ^ 

in. and -^g in. diametefi 
Weight of grains between -j^f 

in. and -^^ in. diameter, 
Weight of grains between ^ 

in. and ^ in. diameter, 
Weight of grains between ^ / 

in. and ^ in. diameter, ) 
Weight of grains between ^ 

in. and j^ in. diameter, 
Weight of grains between ^ 

in. and ^ in. diameter, 
Weight of grains less than ^ 

in. diameter, 


.080 
.138 
.243 
.222 
.138 
.103 
.076 


.163 
.302 
.352 

.183 

• 


.140 
.176 
.684 
.043 
.019 
.008 
.031 


.038 
.092 
.179 
.183 
.224 
.284 


.341 
.302 
.163 
.119 
.060 
.015 


Total 


1.000 


1.000 


1. 000 


1.000 


1.000 






Percentage of void spaoe by ) 
volume. ) 






.347 


.363 


.339 


Weiffht per cubic foot 






106i lbs. 


103} lbs. 


lOTilbs. 





* This aand la fliM grained, eontaining a yery small proportion of particles exeeediof one- 
thlrtleth of an inch in diameter, which is in the condition of rather smooth gravel, heterogeur 
ensly dlstzibated thronghont the 



1 cubic f xit of land, No. 3, damp and not compacted, weighed 87 pounds. 
1 " " u it damp and compacted, " 97 " 

I u u M II dried in an oven and not comp.," 97 J ** 
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1 cubic foot of sand, No. 3, dried and oompacted, weighed 106^ pounds. 

1 *' *' " " comp. and afterwards dampened ** 112} " 

1.111 cubic feet of loose, damp sand has its volume diminished, b7 shaking, to 

1 cubic foot 
1.09 cubic feet of loose, oven-dried sand has its volume diminished, bjr 
shaking, to 1 cubic foot. 

METHODS OF SLAKING LIME. 

817. Lime is usaallj sent to market in barrels, either in 
Inmpe, as it leaves the kiln, or, in the case of 

tliose varieties that are more or less meagre, and ^ themarket.^* 
consequently difficult to reduce to fine pulp by 
any of the known methods of slaking, in the condition of 
coarse powder to which it has been brought by grinding. In 
eitlier ease, it must be slaked before it can be employed as a 
matrix for mortar. 

818. Three methods of slaking lime are usually described in 
works on mortars ; on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the third method, and in the United States, Three methods of 
the second and third are seldom resorted to in ""^^^ ^'°'^' 
practice. 

819. The first or ordinary method termed d/rowning^ fnaa 
the excessive quantity of water sometimes injudiciously em- 
ployed, consists in pouring upon the lumps of lime, collected 
together in a layer of uniform depth not exceed- 
ing six to eight inches, either in a water-tight drJIJ^dng. ^ 
wooden box or a basin formed of the sand to be 
subsequently added in making mortar, and coated over on the 
inside with lime-paste, to render it impervious to water, a suf- 
ficient measure of fresh water, — ^previously ascer- 
tained approximately by trial, — to reduce the ^^onoe.**^^***' 
whole to the consistency of thick pulp. It is 

important that all the water required for this purpose, which, 
with the different limes, will vary from two and a half to three 
times the volume of the quicklime, should be added at the out- 
set, or, at least, before the temperature becomes sensibly ele- 
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a modification of it, which consists in sprinkling the broken 
A modmcation fragments formed into heaps of suitable size, 
<>f »*■ with one-fourth to one-third of their volume ot 

water. This should be applied from the rose of a finely gauged 
watering-pot, after which the lime should be immediately cov- 
ered with the sand to be used in the mortar. In this condition 
it should not be disturbed for at least a day or two, and the 
Pnkstioe "in Eu- opinion prevails in the southern portions of the 
^^' continent of Europe that the quality of the lime 

is improved by allowing the heaps to remain several months, 
without any other protection from the inclemency of the 
weather than an ordinary shed, open on the sides. In the 
vicinity of Lyons this custom very generally obtains, the au- 
tumn being usually selected for slaking all the lime required 
for the following season's operation. In Europe, this method 
of slaking is applied to the fat and slightly hydraulic limes 
only, and not to those that are eminently hydraulic, upon 
which it seems to act disadvantageously, by depriving them, 
in a measure, of their hydraulic energy. 

324. Spontaneous slaking. — Quicklime has a great avidity 
-^. , for water, and when not secured from direct 

Third process — ' 

Spontaneous or contact with the atmosphere, gradually absorbs 

**air" slakinflT* 

moisture from it and falls into powder, exhibit- 
ing but very slightly, and sometimes not at all, the other phe- 
nomena usually developed in slaking. The lime is then said to 
be slaked spontaneously^ or air slaked. 

325. It has been claimed by some engineers that this 

method, if the precaution be taken to stir the 

Thought to con- 

fer hydrauiicity lime frequently, BO as to expose every portion 
in aalight degree. ^^ .^ ^ ^.^^^ contact with the air, confers 

a slight degree of hydrauiicity upon fat lime ; and Culmann, 
^ . . . ^ , in his " Cours sur les Chaux, Mortiers, et Mas- 

Opmion of Oul- ' ' 

mann needs tics" says, " it produces very advantageous re- 

^ "^ ^ suits upon fat or feebly hydraulic limes that 

are to be mixed with pozzuolana and used under water." It 
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is believed that both of these statements need confirmation. 
A great and insurmountable objection to the process, however, 
is the expense of storage room or sheds which it necessarily in* 
volves, to say nothing of the time required for 
its completion. Spread out in layers of from ten Jj^^J;^ 
to twelve inches in depth, some varieties of fat 
lime might become thoroughly reduced in twenty or twenty- 
five days; others would require as many weeks; while with a 
few, the process would continue for a whole Hydraulic Umefl 
year. Hydraulic limes are greatly injured by "^J^^'^ ^y ^*- 
spontaneous slaking. Fat limes slaked to powder by the second 
or third process, are converted into paste with less water, and 
under£^o a less auscmentation of their oricrinal 

1, ,,,1, ,.. BemarkB. 

volume, than when slaked by the first process. 

326. By neither of the three processes of slaking, nor any 
modification of them, have I succeeded in obtaining as great an 
augmentation of the volume of fat lime measured in the state 
of paste, as is stated by M. Yicat to belong to the fat limes of 
France, viz. : that one volume of the quicklime in lumps, by 
the absorption of 2.91 volumes of water, will give 3.5 volumes 
of paste. 

According to the same authority, these limes slaked by im. 
mersion to powder, and afterwards reduced to j£. vicat's de- 
paste, absorb 1.T2 of water, giving 2.34 of paste ; Auctions, 
while, by spontaneous slaking they required 1.88 of water, 
and gave 2.58 of paste. It is also stated that • the hydraulic 
limes in slaking absorb 1.05 volumes of water increase of 
by the first process, .71 by the second, and .68 ^^^*^®- 
by the third, producing respectively 1.37, 1.27, and 1.00 vol- 
umes of paste. 

327. I have repeatedly tried all the limes ofiered to any 
extent, in the New. York market. In slaking them, quantities 
of five to ten pounds were generally employed ; 

and the utmost care was taken, in all cases, to slaking Amencaa 
obtain perfect accuracy in the weights and meas- 
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urementB, and by the use of glass and tin vessels to prevent tLe 
waste or absorption of water. The glass vessels found most 

VeflaelB used convenient were two cyhndrical jars, one eight 

inches in diameter and eighteen inches deep, 
and the other three inches in diameter and ten inches deep. 
They were accurately ground off at the bottom to a plane sur- 
face at right angles to the axis, so as to stand in a vertical 
position on a horizontal surface, and were graduated to cubic 
inches, and the small one to fractions of an inch throughout their 
entire length. The large jar was used for determining the vol- 
ume of the quicklime and of the resulting powder or paste ; the 
small one, for measuring the water absorbed in slaking. When 
the quicklime to be tried was in the condition of lumps, the 
usual process of ascertaining its volume by the displacement of 
sand was employed. 

328. To hold the lime while slaking, tin cans about one foot 
square and one foot deep, were found to answer a good purpose. 

329. General Totten, from an average of many 
Totten's ezperi- tnals at r ort Adams, states that one volume ot 
"®^**" quicklime slaked with ^ its volume of water 

gave an average of 2.27 of powder ; f of water gave 1.74 ; } 
gave 1.81, while equal volumes gave 2.06. Slaked by drown- 
Increaaeofvol- ^"8» 2.54 volumes of water gave 2.68 of thin 
'^®- paste; and by sprinkling, 1.70 of water gave 

1.98 of thin paste. Mixing the powder with .40 of water gave 
•66 of thick paste, while .60 gave .76 of thinner paste. One 
volume of lime slaked spontaneously produced 1.84 of powder, 
and one volume of this powder and .50 of water gave .76 of 
thin paste. One volume of quicklime when pulverized, gave 
.90 of powdered quicklime. 

330. TABLE XIH. 

Shows the results obtained by many trials of slaking applied 
to the limes in common use in the United States : 
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EZPLAHATION OF THB ABOyB TABLB. 

About one-half the quantity of water mentioned was poured on at onoe, 
and the balance gradually, with occasional stirring. 
Most of the water was poured on at the outset, and the hme was stirred 
oocaaionally. 

All the water (269.8 cubic inches) was poured on at once, submerging the 
lime completely, in which condition it was left coyered up for seyeral hours 
without being agitated at all. 

S3^ cubic inches were first added, and the bfUanoe of the 182.4 inches grad- 
ually, with occasional stirring. 

The water was poured on g^radually, with occasional stirring. 
The lime was nearly coyered up with the water at the outset When th« 
slaking had well progressed, more was added, with occasional stirring. 
Water poured on gradually, with occasional stirring^ 
do. do. do. da 
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Ka 9. All the water was poured on at the outset, and after the expiration of jne 
hour, the lime was stirred. 

Ka 10. All th^ water was poured on at once, and the canvas was covered up, and 
not disturbed until the next daj. The paste was very thin and of the con- 
sistency of cream. 

Na 11. Water all poured on, and the can covered as before. The paste was much 
stifTer thau Na 10, but rather lesd so than most of tlie foregoing. 

No. 12. Water poured on as above, and not disturbed until the following day. 
Tho paste was not quite so thin as No. 10, but much more so than 
Na 11. 

Na 13. Water all poured on, and the can covered as abova The paste was a 
trifle less stiff than that adopted as the standard in these compari- 
sons. 

Na 14. The lime was broken into pieces of 1 to 1^ inch cube, and 209 cubic 
inches of water poured on at once. The can was then covered up with 
canvas and left for several hours, until it had become oool. The lime was 
then in the condition of a powder, requiring 60^ cubic inches of water to 
reduce it to a paste of the requisite consistency. 

No. 15. The lime was broken up as above, and 83^ cubic inches poured over it at 
the outset The can was left open, and the balance of the water added in 
quantities of 20 to 24 cubic inches at a time, until 211 cubic inches had 
been used. This was just enough to produce a damp powder which re- 
quired 56iV cubic inches more to bring it to a paste. 

No. 16. The lime was broken up as in No. 14, and submerged in 270 cubic inches 
of water. The can was then covered, and not disturbed until after the ex- 
piration of four hours. 9^ inches of water were added to produce the re- 
quisite deg^ree of consistency. 

No. 1*1. The lime, broken as in No. 14, was placed in a basket and suspended one 
minute in water, of which it absorbed 61-^ cubic inc^ies. It was then poured 
into a can, covered up, and not disturbed untU the next day, when it was 
found to be reduced to a powder containing about ten per cent of small 
lumps. After these were pulverized, 130-i'(r cubic inches of water brought 
the whole to a stiff paste. 

No. 18. The lime, broken as above, was suspended in water 1} minutes, and was 
then poured quickly into a can, and kept covered up until next day, when 
it was found very well slaked, with very few lumps, and none but what 
could easily be rubbed fine under a spatula. 

331. Action of the hydrates in the air, — A paste of the hy- 
drate of fat lime in free contact with the atmosphere, absorbs 

carbonic acid gas upon the surface, although 
Se^i*tlw 1^' not to the point of complete saturation, and 

becomes coated with a mixture of hydrate and 
carbonate of lime, (CaO.COj+CaO.IIO). Tlie gas gradu- 
ally penetrates the substance, at a rate of progress con- 
stantly on the decrease, and at the end of one year, according 
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to M. Yicat, the layer of impure carbonate is 
from .10 to .12 of an inch in deptL The same ^^"^^"^ 
authority says, that the absorption and penetra- 
tion of this gas proceeds more rapidly in the hydraulic limes 
than in the fat limes — a statement which not only needs confir- 
mation, but is believed to be the converse of what is true. 

• 

My researches lead me to the same results as those enunciated 
by Geo. Robertson, Esq., in a paper recently ^^^^ ^f abaorp- 
read before the " Eoyal Society of Edinburgh," ^?J? ^^ '^® 

•^ , •' , /^ ^ different limes in- 

riz. : " The depth to which carbonic acid is ah- verseij as their 
sorbed ijito mortar in a given time^ and, to ^ ^*^" 
a certain extent, the induration from that caicae varies in* 
versdy with the hr/draiUic properties of the. lime, which 
depend upon the silica contained in it.^^ 

332. The incrustation is due in the case of hydraulic limes 
to the combined influence of reactions, con- -« ^ • ♦ 

' The oorenng of 

siderably more complicated and obscure than auboarbonate 
those which obtain with the hydrate of 
fat lime. The hydrosilicate and aluminate of lime (SiO|4 
CaO+6 HO) and (AUO, + 3 CaO+6 HO) are 
formed in addition to the hydrocarbon ate. fo^^^^P^'"^^ 
The formation of these compounds of silica and 
alumina is not confined to the crust on the surface, but takes 
place throughout the mass, and is really the principal efficient 
cause of the induration of this class of limes, when placed under 
water, or in humid localities excluded from atmospheric influ- 
ences. It appears not improbable that these circumstances 
attending the superficial induration of hydraulic pji^jj^j^ ^ m^^^. 
limes in the atmosphere, have led to errors in ure the subcar- 

^ bonate ooveriDg. 

measuring the depth of the covering of subcar- 
bonate, owing to the difficulty in determining with precision 
the exact position of the surface which separates the crust 
formed by the combined influence of exterior and interior 
causes, from those portions in which the induration is entirely 
independent of atmospheric influences. 
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333. The hardness assamed by the hydrate in the air is in- 

timately connected with the process of slaking, 
tween hardnew ^^^ appears to sustain a direct ratio with the 

of hydrate and increase in volume. The three modes of slakinir 
mode 01 Biaking. ^ .... 

arranged in order of their superiority in this 

respect stand as follows : 

1st. For fat limes : ordinary slaking, spontaneous slaking, 
slaking by immersion. 

2d. For hydraulic limes : ordinary slaking, slaking by immer. 
sion, spontaneous slaking. 

334. The hydrates of fat lime, drying in the air, shrink and 
crack to such an extent, that they cannot be employed in mor- 
tar for masonry without a large dose of sand. 

Hydrate of lime ^^^' ^^^^^ ^f ^^ hydrcUe under water, — 

■oiubie in water The hydrate of fat lime is soluble to tlie last de- 

frequently , 

changed. It ab- gree in water frequently renewed. Immersed 
sorba water. j^^ ^j^^ condition of stiff paste in still water, it 

absorbs a certain quantity of the fluid, without any augmenta- 
tion of volume, or sensible change of consistency. The amount 
thus absorbed depends upon the mode of slaking. A paste 
formed by the ordinary or first process takes up .04 of water; 
if slaked by immersion^ nearly .11 ; and if 6^eV-slaked, .245. 
An increase in density ensues, varying with the amount of 
water absorbed, and we might therefore be justified in assum- 
ing that fat limes slaked by the second or third process, which 
are to be rendered hydraulic by the addition of natural or arti- 
Mixed with oo»- ^^^^ pozzuolana, or cement, would be superior 
Kuolana, or ce- to tliose slaked by the first process, on account 

of the more intimate contact between the ingre- 
dients, and consequently, the more favorable condition for 
combination developed by the interior compression due to this 
increase of density. 

We would also suppose that the same assumption would be 
„ , J. .. justified, in the case of hydraulic limes which 

and pozzuolana. are to receive additions of pozzuolana. This 
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theory is not fully confirmed by experience, wliich shows 
that the latter class, when they are to be mixed with pozzu- 
olana, may be slaked by either the first or second process, with 
similar resalts, and that the third process should invariably be 
proscribed. When they are to be combined with inert sand 
only, they should be slaked by the first process. 

336. For fat limesy the second and third methods have been 
supposed by many engine^^ to possess some 
advantage; the former, in conferring increased tageortheseoond 
hardness and tenacity upon the mortar; the for^^fafnle^^" 
latter as a means of securing hydraulic proper- 
ties in a moderate d^ree ; but as there are some doubts upon 
these points, particularly as to the alleged superiority of air- 
slaking, and as any requisite degree of strength, hydraulic 
energy and quickness may be conferred upon lime mortars with 
more certainty and with equal economy, by the judicious use 
of hydraulic agents, either natural or artificial 

hydraulic lime, pozzuolana, or cement, (particu- ^^^ ^n\^- 
larly the latter in the United States.) the first J^^* ^^ *^« 

•^ . '^ United States. 

mode of slaking, inasmuch as it is attended 

with less original outlay, gives more certain results, and requires 

fewer precautions at the hands of the workman, 

, - - i. J X . The first process 

may be regarded as the most advantageous m the most advan- 
nearly every case, provided the precaution is ^^^eo"®- 
taken to pour on at the outset all the water required to pro- 
duce a stiff paste^ but no more. 

337. For slaking lime, fresh water should be jj^ ^^^i water 
used, sea- water giving in all cases greatly dimin- ^or slaking. 
iahed volumes. 

338. General Totten announced the following as the results 
of experiments made at Fort Adams, upon the difi^erent moded 
of extinction : 

Ist Slakin£^ by drowning, or usin^ a large The " drowning" 

- . , « 1 , . process weakens 

quantity of water m the process of slaking, the lime. 
affords weaker mortars than slaking by sprinkling. 
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2d. Experiments with air-slaked lime were 
^^^wborj^ *^^ ^®^ ^ ^ decisive, but the results were 

unfayorable to that mode of slftking. 
839. Preservation of Lime. — ^The paste of fat lime, whatoroir 
may have been the mode of extinction, may be preserved intact 

for an indefinite length of time, if kept from 
J^^^j^^*^ contact -with the air. It is usual to put it in 

tight casks, or in reservoirs or trenches covered 
up with sand ; or, when shed-room is available, to form it into 
rounded heaps similarly protected and under cover. 

340. The powder derived from the second and third modes 
Preservation of ^^ extinction may be preserved for several 
Ume powder. months, without sensible deterioration, in cov- 
ered casks or bins, or if heaped up in dry sheds, and covered 
over with straw, cloth, or dry sand. 

341. Until quite recently, opinions among engineers were 

divided as to the effect of time upon the quality 

G«iL Tieuseari. , x x v 

of paste of fat lime, preserved with suitable 
precautions for future consumption. General Treussart en- 
tertained the opinion that they should be made into mortar 
and used soon after their extinction. This idea finds few ad- 
Practice at the vocates at the present day, although the practice 
present day. in this country conforms to it with singular una- 

nimity. As before observed, it is customary in some parts of 
the continent of Europe to slake the lime the season before it 
iif to be used. 

342. Fabrication of Mortars. — ^The relative quantities in 
Fabrication of w'hich saud and the cementing substance, wheth- 
mortars. er the latter be derived from common or hydrau- 
lic lime, or cement, should exist in mortar, depend in a great 
measure on the character of the work in which it is to be 
used ; its locality and position with regard to a state of moisture 
The proportion of or dryness ; and, if subjected to alternations in 
ta'^y'^'SiS' d^ this respect, the character of the moisture, de- 
oumstances. pending on its proximity to or remoteness from 
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the sea, the nature and magnitude of the forces which it will 
be required to resist, the peculiarities of the climate, and the 
season of tlie year in which the work is to be performed. 

343. In practice, the actual quantities of the different in- 
gredients to be portioned out "depend on the varying con- 
ditions of dampness and dryness, looseness and compactness, 
powder and paste, in which they may be measured." 

344. The following data, derived from the work of General 
Totten and from direct trials, will be found useful in estimat- 
ing the amounts of the different ingredients necessary to pro- 
duce any required quantity of mortar. 

One cask = 240 lbs. of lime, will make from 

^ _ _ rt^- !• A y» .«• One cask of limo. 

7.80 to 8.15 cubic feet of stiff paste. 

One cask *= 308 lbs. of finely ground cement, 
will mal^e from 3.70 to 3.75 cubic feet of stiff ment 
paste ; 79 to 83 lbs. of cement powder will make about one 
cubic foot of stiff paste. 

One cubic foot of dry cement, shaken down, but not com- 
pressed, mixed with .33 cubic feet of water (about ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ - 
2} gallons), will give .63 to .63 J cubic feet of stiff cement powder, 
paste (about 4^ gallons). 

One cubic foot of dry cement powder, measured loosely and 
without any compression, will measure only .78 to .80 cubic 
feet, if packed (as at the manufactories) with a wedge-shaped 
stick or paddle. The data given in the following table (XIV.) 
are compiled from General Totten's work. The quantities are 
represented by volume. 

* 300 lbs. net is the standard barrel, but it asuall/ ovemms about eight Ibt, 
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TABLE XIV. 
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345. When mortar is to be made in qnan titles fenflBciently 
large to warrant the expense, a mortar mill of some approved 
pattern should be provided, for incorporating the ingredients, 
as the mortar thus obtained is invariably superior to that pro- 
duced by the use of the hoe and shovel only. 

846. The mill tcsed at Fort Warren^ Boston harbor, during 
the construction of that work by Col. Thayer, of which a ver- 
tical section through the centre of motion is given in Fig. 33, 
is thus described by Lieut. W. H. Wright, in his " Ti-eatise on 
Mortars," page 98 : " It consists of a circular trench built of 
. . masonry, with sloping sides. In tlie trench 

mortar mill driven rests a heavy wheel, 8 feet in diameter, fur- 
by horse-power. sighed with a tire i inch thick and 12 inches 
broad^ and loaded by having its interior space filled with 
sand. At the centre of motion is a drum, or circular mass 
of masonry, 4 ft. 8 in. in diameter, in which is firmly fixed a 
vertical axis about 8 inches square. With this axis is con- 
nected the horizontal shaft (also about 8 inches square), which 
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paeeeB through the centre of the wheel, and to which the 
horee is attached. 



Fig. 33. 

" The dietiuice from the centre of motion to the centre of the 
wheel or trench is 7 ft. 6 in., and the radius of the horse- 
path is 20 ft. 

" The space comprised between the dram and trench is nse^ 
as a reservoir for the slaked lime. It is sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain the paste which sixteen casks of lime will 
afford, and is convenient!/ divided, by means of movable 
radial partitions, into sixteen equal parts ; so 
that the laborer, who prepares the mortar, is unued. °' *"*" 
relieved of the necessity of measuring the 
paste. 

" The mill is protected from the weatlier by a cheap roof; it 
is placed in the vicinity of a pump, immediately under the 
spout of which stands a box, 7 ft. long, 6 ft. hroad, 1 ft. 4^ 
inches deep, used for slaking the lime. Tliis box is connected 
at one extremity with a small compartment, in the bottom of 
which is an iron grating, which allows the fluid paste to pass 
out into the reservoir, hut retains the stones and imperfectly 
slaked lumps of lime. During tho process of slaking, the 
compartment is separated from the rest of the box by a 
13 
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movable board* which elides in grooves made water-tight 
with a little of the lime putty. 

" The board being in its place, water is pumped into the 
box in sufficient quantity to convert the lime, (three casks at 
once,) into a thin cream that will readily run off through the 
grating. The lime is then added and well stirred, in order 
to break up the lumps, a large hoe being usually employed 
for the purpose. When the slaking is completed, the sliding 
board is raised, and the cream conveyed by means of the 
trough, E, attached to the grating for the purpose, to the 
basin, F, where it is allowed to remain as long as possible 
before it is used." 

This mill is capable of making six hundred cubic feet of 

mortar per day of ten hours. By increasing 
Capacity of milL the radius of the trench to 12^ ft., and the 

radius of the horse-path to 25 ft., the working 
capacity of the mill would be nearly, if not quite, doubled. 

347. The other implements that will be found convenient in 
the preparation of mortar are a hoe and shovel, differing little, 
if at all, from the ordinary form ; a box for measuring lime 

and cement paste, which should be of conven- 
Sii^r^^*'''*' ient capacity, say 3 cubic feet, and should be 

arranged with handles projecting horizontally 
on two opposite sides, like those of a hand-barrow, and a sec- 
ond box of the same size as the foregoing, or rather a little 
larger (say 3i cubic feet in capacity), so that it will contain, 
loosely thrown in and struck, a volume of sand corresponding 
to three cubic feet well compacted. This box may be provided 
with handles like the other, but had better be arranged on a 
wheel-barrow, 

348.* To make mortar with the mill above described, the 

lime paste is first put into the trench from one 
B«^of making of the central compartments. To this is added 

by measurements from the wheel-barrow box, 
about one-half of the sand required for the batch, and the mill 
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IB then set in motion, and the ingredients thoroughly incorpor 
ated. The remainder of the sand then follows, with such 
additions of water us may be necessary to bring the mass to 
the proper consistency. When lime mortar is to be rendered 
hydraulic by the use of cement or of an alkaline silicate, these 
had better be added — ^the cement in powder and the silicate in 
solution — to the lime paste just before the mill is set in motion, 
in order that the mixing may be thorough and complete ; ex- 
cept in the case of very quick-setting cement, when its incor- 
poration into the mortar should be deferred until the last por- 
tions of sand are added. 

349. This process of slakins^ the lime with an „ ^ ^ 

^ ® Ezoess of water 

excess of water was never employed at Fort War- not used ia 
ren, except when hydraulic cement was to be *^^* 

added to the mortar. For mortars composed of lime and sand 
only, the lime was slaked in the ordinary way with a sufficiency 
of water, simply to produce a thick pulp. The result given in 
Table XIII., page 185, which may be easily verified on a large 
scale, indicate, apparently beyond a doubt, that with the limes 
most extensively in use for public works on our Atlantic coast, 
the largest augmentation of volume in slaking is secured by 
adhering to the following directions, viz.: put the lime into a 
box, break up the larger lumps with a hammer ; pour in at 
once the quantity of water (ascertained previously by trial) 
necessary to reduce them to a stiff paste, and 
then cover up the box so as to prevent, as u^i^*^^w. 
much as possible, the escape of heat and vapor, 
allowing it to remain in that condition, without stirring, until 
the reduction is complete. In order to connect this process 
with the operations of a mortar-mill, it might be necessary to 
provide several boxes, so that the lime might, in all cases, 
have at least forty-eight hours to digest before it is made into 
mortar. 

350. Major E. B. Hunt, Corps of Engineers, formerly 
charged 'with the construction of Fort Taylor, Key West, 
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Florida, has kindly fumiBhed me the following descriptioD of 
tlie steam mortar-mill in use at that work. 



£l*TItl«n of HwUr-MUL 
Fig. 34. 

351. The stsam. mortar-mill which was erected at Fort Tay- 
lor in 1857, 
StMm mortar. ig^f the kind 
devised by 
tlie late Brevet-Major J. 
Sanders, and was pur- 
chased and set up un- 
der his direction. The 

mill and engine were ; 

made by E. C. Stotsen- 
berg, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, and cost $3,406. 
The frame and house for 

the mill, and setting them piu of b«i-]>i.ii« ; u>ia t m- u i f«.L 

up cost $337, to which ^'s 'S- 

should be added the freight and cost of engine-house, making 
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nearly $5,000 as the cost of the whole in work- Descriptioii of • 

• J rm . . same. » 

ing order. The engine is about* sixteen to 
twenty horse-pow^r, and has a heavy fly-wheel. Two-thirds 
of this power would run the mill, though at greater cost foi 
fuel and at higher pressure. The engine is geared into a fixed 
conuectioa with the mortar-^mill, which is a fault, as the engine 
cannot be used for any other purpose, without driving the mill. 

The mill. Figs. 34 and 35, consists essentially of a pan 
geared into a cogged connection with the engine, and support- 
ed on large conical bed rollers ; and of a pair of hollow cast- 
iron wheels, so joined by an axle, that they revolve in the 
opposite sides of the pan with the same velocity as the pan 
itself. The grinding surfaces have thus a compound or double 
velocity. Two helical scrapers are fixed to the vertical driving 
shaft of the wheels, and are so shaped as to throw a sort of 
furrow in the mortar materials when mixing. A scraper is 
fixed to each end of the horizontal shaft, so as to scrape the 
faces of the large wheels as they roll around that shaft. 
Another scraper is also fixed to this axle, so as to scrape the 
inner face of the pan and to throw a furrow towards the centre. 
The lime paste is first put in the'pan, and is ground while 
the sand and cement are measured out, on a fixed platform at 
the level of the bottom of the pan and bordered 
up close to its rim. The mixed cement and JJe'^mm.^^^"'^ 
sand are shovelled in, and water added until 
the whole batch is introduced. The greatest resistance is 
encountered when the dry materials are thrown in, at which 
time the speed is very much slackened, and the engine requires 
nearly its full power at the working pressure, if the filling be 
done very rapidly. As the mixing proceeds, the speed of rev- 
olution quickens greatly, but is controlled by the engine- 
driver in proper limits. 

When the batch is sufficiently ground and mixed, it is 
scooped out by the use of a scoop-shovel, the workman Btand- 
ing on a lower portion of the platform, about a foot below the 
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bottom of the pan, and throwing the mortar into a mortar-box 
which is backed in bj a sling cart, so arranged as to carry the 
batch to the derrick or point of use, and then to run the box 
down to the groand by two screws with arms and long links, 
one at the fore and one at the near end of the box. Each 
batch of mortar corresponds to one barrel of cement, and the 
mill has repeatedly made over fifty batches in a day, and can 

do this as a regular day's work. It re qab ea 
wnrtf ti^m^u. *^ O"® engine-driver, one fireman, and from two to 

of mortar to be made. It has also been used during the last 
and present season to make the mortar for concrete, which is 
transported by the sling cart, hoisted by the derrick on the con- 
crete platform, and then thrown over the broken stone spread 
out to receive it. Two turnings* mixed it very well. The 
broken s^^one is hoisted by a light platform carrying five 
barrels, the usual amount for a batch. This using it for con- 
crete as well as for masonry mortar, will often make running 
the mill an economy, when it wonld not be so, were only the 
mortar for masons made there. It will hardly be found an 
economy, to run the mill for less than twenty to twenty-five 
batches a day. 
The mortar made in this mill is very much better than that 

made by hand from the material found at Key 

mad^*^ rtw?*^^' ^^^y ^ the coarse calcareous sand requires 

pulverization to make the mortar work well. 
It is what the masons call ** woolly," when made by hand, and 
requires a much larger dose of cement or lime, to work properly 
under the trowel. 

The brick-work joints with mill-made mortar are observ- 
ably thinner than with the hand-made mortar, thus giving a 
saving of mortar per cubic yard. 

The gain by using the mill, is rather in the superior qnal- 

* These turnings are described in the third step of the method of manipidatioa 
practised at Forts Riolimond and Tompkins, New York. (Paragraph 3G9.) 
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ity and saving of quantity of the mortar, than idTintage et 
in the coat of mixing, though, when large opcr- *••• '"'"• 
stives are steadily maintained, there is a great gain under thia 
head, when circnnistanceB favor ite easy distribution. 

Ordinarily, a hatch needs to be ground not -.jj^^^ rennired in 
less than seven minutes, and not beyond fifteen maUnx mortar 
minutes from the time the lime paste is put in the 
pan. If the grinding be carried mnch beyond tliis time, tha 
mortar is decidedly impaired, and sets very slowly, lliis is 
ascribed, in part, by Major Hunt to the extreme pulverization 
of the calcareous sand, whereby the void spaces are mada 
all small and nearly uniform, and partly to the incessant 
breaking ap of the incipient setting by long continued 
grinding." 



352. Anoi^ moriar-mUl, enccessfully used by the designer, 
M. Grey veld inger, on the works connected with the drainage 
of tlie Bonlevard de Seva8topol,Paris, is repre- 
sented by Fig. 36; it consists of a hopper of ^"^^ 
sheet-iron, A, closed at the bottom by a disk, 
B, sunnoanted with a cone, ; the disk and cone receive a 
rapid, rotary motion by means of the cogwheel D. The 
hopper is provided with a rectangular opening, E, ^ of a metre 
(7.9 inches) in width, and of which the height can be varied at 
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pleasure by means of a sheet- iron slide controlled by a ratchet 
and cog-wheel, F. Below the hopper, is a cylindrical spout, 
G, containing a revolving screw, to the core of which, iron 
points are attached at regular intervals. Jets of water regu- 
lated at pleasure by hand, by means of the stop-cock K, are 
let into the funnel J, at the bottom, through a hose leading to 
a reservoir of water. 

853. The dry ingredients of the mortar having first been 
roughly mixed with a shovel, and if necessary, passed through 
a screen, are introduced into the hopper. The rotation of the 
disk and cone completes the incorporation of the dry mate- 
rials, and imparts to them a centrifugal motion which in- 
sures a constant flow from the opening £, into the funnel J, 
where they receive the requisite supply of water, and pass into 
the spout G. The motion of the screw carries the mortar to 
the other end of the spout, completes the mixture, and dis- 
charges it into barrows or buckets placed to receive it. M. 
Grey veldinger had four buckets arranged on a revolving plat- 
form, M. By means of the crank N, the buckets are passed 
under the opening in the spout, and thus filled in succession ' 
without wasting the mortar or arresting the motion of the 
machine. Two men at the crank L, can work the machine. 

354. At the Boulevard de Sevastopol, Paris, motion was 
derived from a one-half horse-power engine, by means of a 
belt working on the drum, O. 

356. There were required to tend the machine eight labor- 
Foroe required to ers, to measure the materials, fill the hopper, 
^^^ ^^ take away the mortar, &c., one intelligent fore- 

man to regulate the opening in the hopper and the supply of 
water, and one engineer. 

356. The average daily expense, neglecting the wear and 
tear, is as follows : 
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Nine men at^three francs - • • tr. Vt 

One engineer, ..... 4 

Coal 3 



33— $6.10 



Ita capaoit/. 



357. The capacity of the machine was thirty 
cubic metres (38.3 cubic yards) of mortar, per 
day, of ten hours. Cost of making one cubic metre, 1.10 fr., 
and of one cubic yard, sixteen cents. 

358. Estimating the laborers at ninety-one cents per day, the 
engineer at $1.50, and supposing the other expenses to remain 
the same, the cost of making one cubic yard of qq^j ^f making 
mortar would bo twenty-eight cents. The cost mortar with it. 
of making the mortar at Fort Warren, with the mill consisting 
of a heavy wheel turning in a circular trough by horse-power, 
and labor at ninety-one cents per day, was thirty-nine cents 
per cubic yard. Mr. G.'s mill will answer for the quickest set- 
titig cements, as only eight seconds of time elapse after the 
materials receive the water, before the mortar is discharged in- 
to the buckets. 

359. Extensive operations requiring large quantities of mor- 
tar are frequently carried on by experienced engineers, without 
the aid of a mortar-mill of any kind. "When jfakini? mortar 
ordinary lime mortars are thus made by hand, ^J ^"^d- 

it is customary and convenient to slake the lime by the first 
method described, and in no greater quantity than may be re- 
quired for immediate use. The operation should be conducted 
under a shed. The measure of sfmd required for the " batch'' 
is first placed upon the floor, and formed into a basin for the 
reception of the unslaked lime. After this the latter is put in, 
and the larger lumps broken up with a mallet or hammer ; the 
quantity of water necessary to form a stiflF paste is let on, from 
the nozzle of a hose, or with watering-pots, or 
even ordinary buckets. The lime is then stir- 2^Sg°i^?* 
red with a hoe, as long as there is any evolation 
of vapor, after which the ingredients are well mixed together 
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with the shovel and hoe, a little water being add^d occasionally 
if the mass be too stiff. At this stage of the operation, it is 
customary to heap the mortar compactly together, and allow it 
to remain until required for use. When circumstances admit, 
it should not be disturbed for several days, and during the pe- 
riod of its consumption should be broken down and " temper 
ed^' in no larger quantities than may be required for use from* 
day to day. 

860. It is believed that certain slight modifi 

Slight modifica- . « . 

tioDB recommend- cations of this common method of procedure 
^' can be made, with decided advantage in the 

final results. They may be indicated as follows : 

361. jFirst. All the lime necessary for any required quantity 

of mortar should be slaked at least one day be- 

Slake the lime at . . . 

least one day be- fore it is incorporated with the sand. 

fore it is wanted. ggg^ Second. The sand-basin, to receive the 

unslaked lime should be coated over on the in- 
basin. side with lime-paste, to prevent the escape of 

water. 
AU the necessary 363, Third. All the Water required to slake 

water to be pour- , i. , .«• i i -i i -i 

wl on at onoe. the lime to a stin paste, should be poured on at 

once. This will completely submerge the quick- 
lime. The heap should then be covered over with tarpaulin 
or old canvas, and left until next day. 

364. Fourth. The infijredients should be 

Mix ingredientSi _ , 

and heap up for thoroughly mixed, and the mortar heaped up 
'"^^ for future use. 

365. The mortar used by Lieut.-Ool. J. G. Barnard, Corps of 
Engineers, in the construction of Forts Bichmond and Tomp- 
kins, New York harbor, was made by hand. When required 
for stone masonry, or concrete, it was composed of hydraulic 
cement and sand, without lime. 

366. *Each batch of mortar, or concrete, corresponded to one 

* These data were furnished by Captain H. D. McAlester, of the EngineerSi at 
that lime Assistant to lieutenant-Colonel Bamard, Corps of Eugineers. 
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cask, or 308 poands net, of hj<{raulic cement powder. Four 
men constituted a gang for measuring out and ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
mixing the ingredients, who proceeded to the uUtion. 
several steps of the process in the following order : 

367. jFirst The sand is spread in a rectangu* jjj^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
lar layer of two inches in thickness. ^^^^ together, 

dry, 

368. Second. The dry cement is spread equal- 
ly all over the sand. 

869. Third, The men place themselves, shovel in hand, two 
on each side of the rectangle, at the angles, incorporating the 
fmng inwards. Furrows of the width of a ingredienta. 
shovel, are ttiea turned outwards along the ends of the rectan* 
gle, until the whole bed is turned. The two men on one side 
thus find themselves together, and opposite the two on the 
other side, having, of course, left ft vacant space transversely 
through the middle, of double the width of ashovel. They then 
move back to their original positions in turning furrows as be^ 
fore, when the bed occupies the same space that it did previ- 
ous to the first turning. The turning is executed by succes- 
sively thrusting the shovel under the material, and turning it 
over about one angle as a pivot. Each shovel thus moves to 
the middle of the bed, where it is met by the one opposite, 
when each man moves back to the side in dragging the edge 
of his shovel over the furrow he has just turned. 

370. Fourth, A basin is formed, by drawing all the mate- 
rial to the outer edge of the bed. . ^^. ^ 

^ Addmg the water. 

371. Fifth. The water is poured into the 
basin thus formed. 

372. Siaih. The material is thrown back upon the water, 
absorbing it, when the bed occupies the same space that it did 
at the beginning. 

378. Seventh, The bed is turned twice, by the process 
described above. If required for mason's use, the mortar is 
then heaped up, to be carried when and where required. If for 
concrete, (the mortar occupying the rectangular space, as at first). 
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Concreta ^^^* -^^^- '^^® broken stones are spread 

equally over the bed. 
375. NmtK A bucket of water, more or less, (depending 
upon the quantity of stones, their absorbing power, and the 
temperature of the air), is sprinkled over the bed. 

876. Tenth. The bed is turned once as before, and then 

heaped up for use. The act of heaping up, 
b^ISrS^s*^* which is done with care, has the effect of a 

second turning. 

377. The time consumed in making a batch of mortar is a 
little less than twenty minutes ; in incorporating the broken 
stones, ten minutes more. 

378. When the mortar is required in very small quantities, 
to avoid deterioration, instead of proceeding to the fourth step 
of the manipulation, the mixture of cement and sand is heaped 
up, and the water added and paste formed with the hoe, in such 
quantities as are required. 

379. Composition of Mortar. — The mortar at Forts Ricli- 

mond and Tompkins, whether required for stone 
rri^" " ^-^^^ or for concrete, contained one cask* (or 

308 pounds net) of hydraulic-cement powder, 
which produced 3.70 to 3.75 cubic feet of stiff paste ; and three 
casks, or about twelve cubic feet of loose sand, equal to 2.44 casks 
(about 9.75 cubic feet), well compacted. These ingredients 
being incorporated, produced 11.75 cubic feet of rather thin 
mortar. 

380. Composition of Mortar used at Fort Warren. — ^The 
^^ .^ ^ mill-made mortar for the stone masonry at Fort 
the Fort Warren Warren was composed of lime, hydraulic ce* 

ment, and sand, in the following proportion8,viz.: 

On« cask dry cement (325 lbs. net), producing 3.75 to 3.85 cub. ft. of stiff paste. 
One-Aol/oask of Rockland lime (120 lbs. net), producing four cub. ft. of stiff pasta 
Nineteen and one^fauirih cubic feet of loose sand, equal to fourteen and a half 
cubic feet well compacted. 

* The ayerago net weight of a barrel of cement is 308 pounds. 



ft 

•v. 
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These ingredients being well mixed, make eighteen and 'a 
half cubic feet of good mortar. 

For mortar for hrick masonry, the same quantities of lime 
and cement received but fifteen and three-quarters cubic feet 
of loose sand, equal to twelve cubic feet well compacted, giving 
sixteen cubic feet of good mortar. 

Estimating the cost of the lime at .70 cents per cask of 240 
lbs. net, the cement at $1.62^ per cask of 825 lbs. net, and the 
sand at .50 cents per gross ton, labor at .91 cents, and horses 
.40 cents per day of ten hours, and we have the following 
analysis of the cost of the two kinds of mortar used at Fort 
Warren : 

MORTAR FOR STONK MASONRY. 

Mortar for ^ ^'^^ cement, 325 lbs. net=385 cubic feet of pMte, at 

■tone masoniy. $1.62-^ ^1.630 

1 cask lime = four cubic feet of posto, at 70c 350 

14.67 cubic feet sand^ at 50c: per ton 496 

Labor of men, at 91a per day .245 

Labor of horse, at 40c. per day 028 

Total cost of a batch of 18^ cubic feet of mortar, corresponding to one 

cask of cement $2.76 

Cost of 1 cubic foot of mortar 14^ 

" 1 " yard " 3.93 

MORTAR FOR BRICK MASONRY. 

Mortar for ^ ^^^^ oement, at $1.63 $1.63 

brick masonry, i cask lime, at 70c .35 

12 cubic feet sand, 50a per ton 409 

Labor of men, 91a per day 208 

'* horse, 40a per day 024 

Total oost of a batch of mortar of 16 cubic feet, corresponding to one 

cask of oement 2.621 

Cost of 1 oubic foot of mortar 16^ 

" 1 " yard " 4.40 

881. Some engineers object to the use, in works of impor- 
tance, of mortar containing so large a proportion of sand as that 
adopted at Forts Richmond and Warren ; others again very sel- 
dom add lime to their cement mortars. Touching this last-men- 
tioned point, recent experiments show, with a uniformity quite 
satisfactory, that most American cements will sustain, without 
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anj great loss of strength, a dose of lime paste eqnal to that of 
the cement paste ; while a dose equal to ^ to f the volume of 

cement paste may safely be added to any ener- 
lima that may bo getic Bosendale cement, without producing dete- 
^rtfpi? """"^^^ rioration in the quality of the mortar, to a 

degree requiring any serious consideration. 
Neither is the hydraulic activity of the mortars so far impaired 
by this limited addition of lime paste, as to render them unsuita- 
ble for concrete, under water or other submarine masonry; 
while, for constructions not subject to immediate submersion, 
or the action of the returning tide, it is to be preferred on many 

accounts. By the use of lime, we secure the 

that is in no danger of setting before it reaches 
the mason's hand — and a cheap mortar. We also avoid the 
principal serious objection to the use of a quick-setting mortar, 
due to careless and tardy attendance on the masons, and conse- 
quently the constant breaking up of the incipient set on the 
mortar-board, whereby cements are degraded in energy to a 
level with ordinary hydraulic limes. 
383. If the lime paste had been replaced by cement paste in 

the Fort Warren mortars, the mortar for stone 

Comparison of oe- ' 

ment and of lime masonrv would have cost $5.96 instead of $3.93 

per cubic yard, and that for brick masonry 
$6.69 instead of $4.40 ; while if lime paste had been used ex- 
clusively, the cost would have been only $2.53 for the first, 
and $2.72 for the second. 
383. In extensive operations it is well to have a mortar-box 

and cart for transporting the mortar from the 
^ " ^ "* mill to the work. The box should be made 

of stout planks, and be about ^i feet long, 
3^ feet wide, and 9 to 10 inches deep, and so arranged that 
it can be readily slung up underneath the cart, by means of a 
windlass. Figs. 37, 38, and 39 represent the cart and box used 
with entire satisfaction at Fort Warren and elsewhera 
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POINTING MORTAR. 
384. In laying up masonry of any cimracter, whether with 
common or hydraulic mortar, the exposed edgee of the joints will 
iinturally be deficient in density and hardnesB, 
and, tlierefore, unable to withstand the destruc- y iXxs^. 
tive action of the elements; particularly varia- 
tions in temperatore, prodncing extremes of heat and cold. It 
is therefore customary, to fill the joints as compactly as possi- 
ble, to tho depth of about half an inch, with mortar prepared 
especially for the purpose. This operation is called ^^pointing^^ 
and the mortar, "pomtitig tiwrtar^'' The cleaning out of tho 
joints to the requisite depth should take place while the mortar 
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is new and Boft ; and (in stone masonry) when the stones come 

in contact, or nearly so, the joints must be enlarged, to the 

width of about three-sixteenths of an inch by a stone-cutter. 

385. Povntmg mortar is compounded of a paste of finely 

. . - ground cement, and clean sharp silicious sand, 

Gompoution of 7 . r j 

''pointing in such proportions that the volume of cement 

^^ paste shall be very slightly in excess of the 

volume of voids in the sand. These voids should be care- 
fully ascertained. The measure of sand will generally 
vary between 2^ and 2f that of the cement paste; or by 
weight, one of cement powder to from 3 to 3J of sand. The 
mortar, when ready for use, should appear rather incoherent 
and quite deficient in plasticity. The mixing should take 
place under shelter, in an iron or stone mortar, or some other 

suitable vessel, and in quantities of not over 
Made up in small two or three pints at a time. 

quantities. 

886. Before pointing, the wall should be thor- 
The wa 1 should oughly saturated with water, and kept in such 
fc^w^pointiBgi * condition, that it will neither absorb water 
and not allowed from the mortar, nor impart any to it, — two 

to dry rapidly , , , , . 

afterwards. conditions of special importance, the first being 

, paramount. 
Walls should not be allowed to dry too rapidly after point- 
ing, but should be kept moist for several days, or better still, 
for two or three weeks. Pointing in hot weather should there- 
fore be avoided, if possible ; or else some temporary shelter 
from the direct action of the sun's rays should be provided. 
387. For pointing masonry in courses, the tools required be- 
sides an ordinary mason's trowel are, a straight- 

£-3r ■^'^ "»»' - f-" W ; . cutting L, 

measuring three inches by one-eighth of an 
inch on the edge ; a hammer, and some conveniently shaped 
iron or steel instrument for polishing the surface of the joint 
in \he last stage of the operation. The mortar is put in 
the joint with the trowel, the straight-edge being placed 
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against the wall, just below the joint, as an Manner of using 
auxiliary. The joint is then well caulked with 
the caulking iron, by repeated blows of the hammer, until a 
film of water shows itself on the surface of the mortar ; after 
which, mortar is again put in, and the caulking repeated. In 
using the straight-edge, two men, one at each end, can conveni- 
ently work. The operation is continued until the joint is entire- 
ly full. The mason then rubs and polishes the joint, under as 
great a pressure as he can exert, and finishes off by using the 
straight-edge and trowel point, to remove any mortar spread 
out upon the stones on either side, make the pointing straight, 
and give the appearance of exact equality in the thickness of 
the joints. 

388. In pointing rubble masonry, the same general direc 
tions are applicable, but the use of the straight-edge has to be 
dispensed with. 

INTEEIOR PLASTERIKG. 

389. The signification of the term plastering will be limited 
to the covering of interior walls and ceilings, interior plaster^ 
Exterior plastering will be denominated "stuc- *"* 

CO," althongh the technical signification of the latter term is 

much more limited, and refers to a mixture of 

white lime, putty, and white sand or powdered 

marble, used for inside finishing, and to a coating made with 

this compound. 

390. Among the implements used by the plasterer, the prin- 
cipal ones are the hawk, the plastering or lay- 

ing-on trowel, the fioat, and straight-edges of 
various lengths. 

391. The hawk, used by the plasterer for conveying and 
holding the mortar, while he applies it with the 

trowel, is a piece of board about eleven inches 
square, and is held by a handle fixed beneath in the centre of,, 
and at right angles to the board. 
14 
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892. The trowel for laying the mortar consists of a steel 

blade about 3 inches by 9 inches, rounded slifi^ht- 
Trowel. . 

Iv at the front end, and a little convex on the 

face, with a wooden handle on the back parallel to the blade. 

393. The hand-float is of wood, similar in 

shape to the trowel, and is used to rub down 

the finished work and make it solid, smooth, and even. A cork* 

float is used upon surfaces that are to receive a high degree of 

polish with the trowel. 

394. The mortars used for inside plastering exclusivelj, are 
Mortars used for "coarse Stuff," "fine stuff," "gauge stuff," or 
plastering. hard-^finish, and " stucco." 

395. CoavBe stuff \a \iO>i!oXx!i^ more than common lime mor- 

tar, suitable for brick masonry, to which has 
been added a quantity of well-switched bul- 
lock's hair, to act as a kind of bond. The following proportion 
is a good one : 

1 cask lime — 8 cubic feet of paste. 
Sand 16 to 18 cubic feet. 

Hair 1^ do. do. 

396. When ample time for hardening cannot conveniently 
be allowed, it will be advantageous to replace 12 to 15 per 
cent, of the lime paste in the coarse stuff, by an equal volume 

of the paste of hydraulic cement or plaster of 
Paris. Coarse stuff forms the principal pai't of 
all inside plastering. For the second coat, in three-coat work, 
the quantity of hair given above may be slightly diminished. 

397. Fine stuff is made of pure lump-lime slaked to paste 
_ _ with a moderate quantity of water, and after- 

Kne stuff. , . 

wards diluted with water to the consistency of 

cream, and then placed where it can stiffen by evaporation to 

the proper condition for working. 

398. Fine stuff is used for the finishing coat, but never with- 

out the addition of sand or plaster of Paris, ex- 
its uses. 

cept for what is termed a "sli])ped coat." 
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Even for slipped work, a little fine sand is sometimes added, to 
make the paste work more freely. 

399. Gauge «tuff^ or hard-Jmish^ is composed of fine stuff 
(lime putty) and plaster of Paris, in proportions 

r^nlated by the degree of rapidity required in hM^Si]^^ ^ 
hardening. As it sets rapidly, it is always pre- 
pared in small quantities at a time, not more, for instance, 
than can bo used up in half an hour. It is used for the finish- 
ing coat of walls, and for cornices, mouldings, and other kinds 
of ornamentation. For finishing, tlie proportions are three to 
four volumes of lime putty to one volume of plaster of Paris, 
and for cornices, &c., about equal volumes of each. 

400. Stucco is composed of lime putty and white sand, with 
a preponderance of the latter. The usual pro- 

portions are three to four volumes of sand for 

one volume of putty. 

Its usei. 
Stucco is only used for the finishing coat. 

401. According to the English plasterer's nomenclature, ap* 
plying the first coat, which is always done with 

coarse stuff, is technically termed *' rendering," nomendItoir«t 
if on masonry ; " laying," if on laths in one or 
two coat work ; and " pricking up," if on laths in three-coat 
work. In the United States, the first coat of three-coat work 
on laths is called tlie " scratch" coat, instead of the " pricked 
up" coat. The other terms, with the English signification, are 
retained here. 

402. In " rendering," the joints of the masonry should be 
raked out to the depth of half an inch, the sur- 
face freed of dust, and the walls moistened. Precautions in 
Old masonry, if smoky or greasy, should also »«»dermg. 

be scraped out and roughened. 

403. One-coat work. — ^Plastering in one coat without finish, 
either on masonry or laths, that is, either ren- 
dered or laidy though the most inferior kind of 

covering for walls, is frequently used tor attics and kitchens in 
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. cheap houses^ and for cellars, vaalto, and placet 

of like character. The coarse stuff is applied 

in the same manner as the first coat in two-coat work, described 

below. A light hand-fioatiHg is of great advantage to this 

kind of work. 

404. Two'Coat work. — ^Plastering in two coats is done either 

in a '^ laying ooa$ and ^^," or in a '^ screed ooai 

and setJ^ The €oreed coat is also called the 
fioai^d coat. It is more eommonlj applied as the second coat 
in three-coat work. Laymg the first coat in two-coat work, is 
fesorted to in common work instead of screeding<^ when the 
finished surface is not required to be exactly even, to a straight- 
edge. It is performed in a pretty thick coat, — say half an 
inch, — ^more care being taken to secure a smooth and even snr- 
face than in the^cro^ coat for three-coat work, because, in the 
latter case, all the irr^ularities are removed by the screed coat 

which follows. In both the laying and the 
^^^J^ "^ "'^teh coats, the coarse stuff should be well 

tempered, and of such moderate consistency, 
that when pressed with force against the laths, it will penetrate 
between them, and bend down over them on the inside, so as 

to form a good key.* A common fault in lath- 
(^DMaon a t in j^g^ j^ ^ place the laths so close together, as to 

render it impossible to obtain a strong key. 

405. Except for very common work, the laying coat should 
be hand'Jloated^ to give it density and solidity. This is done 

^ . by using the float in the ris:ht hand, and a hair- 

Hand-floating. ./ o n ? 

brush holding water, in the left ; both instru- 
ments passed quickly over the wall at the same time, the brush 
preceding the float, and wetting the surface to the required 
degree. The firmness and tenacity of plastering is very consid- 
erably increased, by hand-floating, aud at a moderate expense. 

406. Hand-floating must take place while 

Must take place , . * 

whQethe mortar the mortar is green, when it is intended as a 
18 green. preparation for the setting coat 
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407. In two-coftt work, performed in a screed coat and ^^ 
tlie first ooat mast be put on in " screeds" and " filling out." 
The screeds arc strips of mortar six to eigbt inch- 
es in width, and of the required thickness of the ^^^^^ 
first coat, applied at the angles of the room, 

and parallelly, at intervals of three to five feet, all over the 
surface to be covered. These screeds are carefully worked on, 
so as to be accurately in the same plane, by the frequent appli- 
cation of the straight-edge in all possible directions. When 
these have become sufficiently hard to resist the pressure of the 
straight-edge, the '^ filling out" of the interspaces fiush with 
the surface of the screeds takes place, so as to 
produce a continuous, straight, and even sur- The screed ooat to 
fkce. The surface should then be hand-floated 
ai5 described abova 

408. After the first coat, whether it be a laying coat or a screed 
coat, has become pai*tially dry, so as to resist the pressure of 
the trowel, it is ready for the setting, or finish- 
ing coat This may be either in slipped work^ Finishing. 
stuecOy bastard stucco^ or hard-finish. In all 

cases, the surface to receive it must be roughed up with a birch 
or hickory broom, or some suitable instrument, and if too dry, 
must be moistened. 

409. A dipped coat is merely a smoothing ofl* of a brown 
coat (coarse stuff), with the smallest quantity of lime putty 
that will answer to secure a comparatively even 

surface. It is seldom suflicient to cover the aJi^i;^. 
browning up entirely. 

410. A small quantity of white sand, seldom Sand sometimes 

... , used in the slipped 

exceedmg three per cent., is sometimes added ooat, when slip- 
to the putty to make it work more freely. The 2^^""^ ^ ^ 
trowel alone is used for this kind of finish. It 
answers very well for surfaces that are to be finished in distem- 
per, or with paper-hangings of common or medium quality. 

411. Finisliing or setting in stucco is suitable for a screed 
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Stucco flniflhiDg. coat, biit is never applied to laying or to inferior 

work, on account of the extra labor which it 
Applied with requires. The stucco is applied with the 

trowel ^ * 

trowel, to the thickness of about one-eighth of 
an inch, keeping in view the fact that the straight surface 
gained by screeding can only be preserved by applying the set in 
„ , , , a coat of uniform thickness. The stucco is well 

To be hand* 

floated. hand-floated, the water-brush being used freely 

while so doing. After the wooden float has been used, the 
surface is again floated in the same manner with the cork float, 
which being soft, leaves the surface in good condition for polish- 

ing. The polishing is performed with the trowel 
and brush ; this operation, however, is omitted, 
when the stucco is intended to present a rough appearance for 
painting, or for any style of ornamentation in distemper. 

412. Bastard stucco, like stucco, is also used 

Baatard stucco _ , 

as a setting coat on screed work. It is done in 
stucco mortar, containing a smaller quantity of sand than is 
Done in stucco Suitable for genuine stucco, and sometimes a 
mortar with a jj^^ie hair. There is no hand-floating in this 

duniniaked dose ^ ^ ^ 

of Band. kind of work, and the trowelling is done witl 

less labor than that conferred on trowelled stucco, as above 
la superior to described. Bastard stucco is superior to slipped 
slipped work. work as a preparation for papering, 

418. Hard'jmvih is applied with the troweL 
to the depth of about one-eighth of an inch. It 
may be polished with the water-brush and trowel, but the hand- 
float cannot be used upon it. Hard-finished walls, though fre- 
quently painted, are by no means so well adapt- 

hand-flottted. ®^ ^ ^*^ Vv[A of covering as stuccoed walls. 

They may, however, be wdl finished in distem- 
per ; a suitable composition for this purpose consists of ten 
M be 11 pounds of Paris white and one pound of glue, 

finifihed in colored as required. The advantage of hard- 

dist^mper. /• • i . • x • ^x • • i 

finish over stucco consists in its requiring less 
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Three-ooat work. 



Scratch ooat 



labor to apply it. It is extensively practised in the United 
States. 

414. Three-ooat work. — ^Tlie^r*^ and seoond coat are termed 
respectively the scratch coat and brown coat, and 
the third is either hard-finish^ or stucco, 

415. The scratch coat, X)r first coat, is applied in the same 
manner as layingy with this exception, that, as it 
is simply intended to form a good foundation for 
the screeding which follows, its thickness need not exceed one- 
quarter to three-eighths of an inch. When completed, and 
partially dry, though still quite soft, the mortar is scratched 
over nearly to its entire depth, with a pointed stick, in two 
systems of parallel scorings at right angles to each other, run- 
ning diagonally between the extreme limits of the suriace cov- 
ered. These scorings are about two inches apart, and assist 
the adhesion of the coat which follows. 

416. The second coat is applied in " screeds" and " filling 
out," in all respects as described in screed-coat and set work. 

417. The finishing or setting is also applied as before de- 
scribed 

418. Table XY. gives an estimate of labor and materials for 
100 yards of lath and plaster work : 

TABLE XV. 



MaterUU. 



Rockland lime. 

Lump lime for fine Btufll 

Plaster of Paris 

Laths : .... 

Hair 

Common sand 

White " 

NaUs 

Mason^s labor. 

Laborer 

Cartage 



Three coats 
llard-flnialied work. 



4 casks 

i " 

i " 

2,000 

4 bushels.. . . 

7 loads 

2^ bushels. . . 

13 lbs 

k days. 



J 



Ooat of 100 yards | | 



$4.00 

.85 

.70 

4.00 

.80 

2.00 

.25 

.90 

7.00 

3 00 

2.00 



$25.50 



Two coats 
8Iipi>ed work. 



3^ casks 


$3.33 






2,000 

3 bushels. . . . 
6 loads 


4.00 

.60 

1.80 


13 lbs 

3idayB 

2 " 


.90 
6.12 
2.00 
1.20 








$19.95 
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EXTERIOK PLASTERING, OR " STUCCO/' 

419. Mortars composed of the paste of common lime and 

sand, either with or without the addition of 
StfOT ^t^r Pl*®^^ ^^ Parity are unsuitable for covering 
work. surfaces exposed to th'e direct action of the ele- 

ments. 

420. Lime, however, forms the basis of many excellent out- 
side stuccos, and, by proper treatment, may be rendered very 
durable. 

421. If the water for mixing the mortar contains coarse sugar 

or molasses in solution, the effect on the solidifi- 
Use^of sugar- cation of the outer surface of the stucco is very 

beneficial. This method is practised by the 
natives of India, as reported by Captain Smith in his transla- 
tion of Vicat. The proportions for the sweetened water are 
about one pound of sugar to eight gallons of water, except 
for the outer or hand-floated coat, in which one pound of sugar 
should be mixed with two gallons of water. 

422. Powdered slaked lime and smith's forge scales mixed 

up with bullock's blood in suitable proportions, 
toitih 8 org© make a durable and moderately hydraulic mor- 

tar, which adheres well to masonry previously 
coated over with boiled oil. It is used for outside stucco. 

423. The custom in the United States is to use hydraulic 

cement and clean sand, mixed up with a suffi- 
f^^^ °®°'®''* ciency of water to produce the ordinary consist- 

ency of mortar for plastering, and in such quan- 
tities that all may be used up before the batch begins to set. The 
proportions are one volume of stiff cement paste to 1.66 vol 
umes of damp, compact sand ; or, if measured dry, one volumu 
of cement powder to two volumes of loose, dry sand. 

424. When masonry, either of brick or stone, is to be stut • 

coed, the joints should be raked out to the depth 
game. of half an inch ; the surface cleansed of dirt and 
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dust, and then tlioroughly wetted, (with a hose, if possi- 
ble,) BO that the mortar will not be too rapidly deprived 
of its moisture by absorption, and its strength and density 
thereby impaired. If the surface is greasy, it should be scored 
with an axe. 

425. The mortar is applied in two coats laid on in one oper- 
ation. That for the first coat should be some- ~ . . - 

First ooat of 

what |;hinner than that for the second, in order rather t^hin 

that it may be pressed into thorough contact 

with the wall, and enter and fill up all the joints and other 

openings. The second coat is applied upon the 

first, while the latter is yet soil, so that the 

same workman finishes off as he goes along, never covering 

more than two or tliree superficial feet at one time. The two 

coats thus laid should form one compact coat, of about one-half 

inch in thickness. The finished stucco should 

be kept shaded from the direct rays of the sun to be protected 

for some days, and moistened from time to ^onjaun^and 

•^ ' kept moiBt 

time. 

426. As a modification of the above process, the first coat is 
sometimes omitted, or rather replaced by a wash 

-of thick cream of pure cement, applied with a j^© process 
stiff brush, from time to time, just before the 
mortar is put on. If the brush-work is faithfully done, and not 
allowed to dry before the surface receives the stucco, an inti- 
mate contact and firm adhesion are sure to result. 

427. A necessary precaution in this kind of work is to secure 
the services of a faithful workman, one who will 

, . , , - , Precaution. 

not spare his strength, or lay any of the mortar 
on too loosely, or on too dry a surface ; otherwise, there will 
be portions without adhesion, that will be thrown off on the 
first occurrence of frost. 

428. After the stucco has been on for a few 

days, the whole surface should be carefully ^^^^^^ 
sounded with a small iron instrument like a 
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tack-hammer, when all places destitute of adhesion will be 
readily detected by their hollow sound. From these, the 
stucco should be carefully removed, the surface roughened and 
wetted, and new mortar applied. 

429. Many of the best cements of the United 
ooio*^^*™^'^* ^ States are of too dark a color to furnish an 

agreeable shade for the exterior of dwelling 
houses. A very simple remedy for this is to use light colored or 
white sand, in whole or in part. When this is not practicable, 
lime paste may be added, without material injury, until its 
volume equals that of the cement paste. Lively tints may be 
obtained by a judicious use of the several ochres, singly or 
combined. 

430. The principal causes of the gradual de- 
mortorein^he air. terioration and decay of mortars lefk in the 

open air are : 

Ist. Ordinary changes of temperature, producing expansions 

and contractions, which, beiufr unequal in the 
1st cause. ? o t. 

several materials ordinarily used in masonry, 
tend to cause a separation of the mortar from the more solid 
parts. 

2d. Alternations of freezing and thawing, by 
2d cause. which exfoliations and disintegrations are pro- 

duced. 

431. As a fi^eneral fact, within certain limits. 

General fact i . i. /. 

solid bodies resist the action of frost in propor- 
tion to their density, or inversely as their capacity for imbibing 
water ; but this rule is not capable of strict application, and it 

is quite possible for one mortar to be a better 

Some mortars « • j. /• ^ at. j.t_ i 

resist frost better prooi against frost than another less porous 
than others that j^ its character. Moreover, of two mortars of 

are less porous. ' 

equal density, one may be materially impaired 
in tenacity and hardness by the action of frost, while the other 
exhibits few, if any, evidences of its effects. 

432, Immersed in water, more especially sea-water, mortars 
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are Bubjected to the solvent action of the salts j^^^^ of certain 
— principally the sulphates of magnesia and salts in sear 
Boda, — and certain gases contained in the water. 
Between tides, are witnessed the effects of a combination of 
the foregoing causes, modified and sometimes augmented bj 
the circumstance, that the protecting coat of marine animals 
and shells, to which many submarine construc- 
tions in a measure owe their stability, is bJ^^jJthe tides, 
seldom found at all, and at best, but very im- 
perfectly, in positions not subject to constant submersion* It 
is hence, not an uncommon thing to see the mortar of that 
portion of a structure between high and low water, in a more 
advanced stage of decay than that above or below. 

438. The effects of frost on mortar may be ascertained by 
subjecting it to repeated action of artificial frigorific mixtures. 
To do this, the mortar should bo four or five 
months old, and in ihe form of a prism of effecte^(rf&wt* 
suitable size, say 2" X 2" X 8". Ascertain the 
strength before the tVeezing trial, by breaking the prism, 
near one end, on supports four inches apart. Then saturate 
the largest piece with water, put it in a thin, water-tight 
bag of India-rubber or gutta-percha cloth, and immerse it 
in one of the frigorific mixtures given below, where it should 
be kept until the temperature of the mixture rises above the 
freezing point. The sample should then be laid in some warm, 
dry place, until it is completely thawed out. After eight or 
ten repetitions of this process, the strength of the mortar 
should be ascertained as in the first instance, when the effect 
of frost will become known. 
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TABLE XYL 



VBIOOBIFIO IflXTTTRES. 



Snow or pounded ioe 
Cooimon Bali 

« ■ ■ ■ * — 

Snow or pounded ice 

Common salt 

Bal ammonia 

mtrate of potash . . . 



24 

10 

6 

6 



Thermometer 
sinkSk 



3 
B 

e 
? 

3 

1 

a 
3 



I 



to-5<» F. 



^to-18*» F. 



Hixtnret. 



Snow or pounded ioe. 

CummoD salt 

Sal ammonia 

Snow or pounded ice, 

Common salt 

Nitrate of ammonia . . 



12 
5 
6 



Tkermometflr 



3 
B 
» 

D 



•g 



[ to— 12* F. 



I lto-26«F. 



434. The process of a French chemist, M. Brard, for esti- 
II B„^pd*8 pro- mating the probable effects of frost on stone, 
<»«■• given in the "Annales de Chimie et de Physi- 
qne," volume 38, is equally applicable to mortar. It may be 
stated very briefly as follows, viz. : Prepare a cold saturated 
solution of sulphate of soda, then bring it to the boiling point, 
and suspend in it, by a string, for tliirty minutes, the sample 
under trial. Then pour the liquid, free of sediment, into a 
fiat vessel, and suspend the stone over it in a cellar. When 
efflorescences appear on the specimen, it must be dipped in the 
solution, say two or three times a day for about a week ; at the 
end of which time the quantity of earthy sediment in the ves- 
sel, collected on a filter and weighed, will indicate the efiect 
to be expected from frost on the same sample. The sample 
under trial might also be of such a form, that its strength could 
be tested before and after subjection to the above process. M. 
Brard, however, makes no recommendation of the kind, and 
it is perhaps unadvisable when operating upon stone. 

435. The subject of the action of sea-water on mortars, par- 
Effect of the sea- ticularly the pozzuolana mortars used in the 
water on mortars. Mediterranean Sea, and the conflict of opinion 
thereon among European engineers, has been referred to in 
brief terms in Chapter IV. To estimate by preliminary ex- 
periments the probable effects of sea- water on mortars, in any 
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given case, is a difficult thing : in fact, there are so msmrp ele- 
ments of uncertaintj involved in it, that many engineers deem 
it impossible. Nevertheless, M. Vicat proposed in 1857 "a 
new mode of trying sea-mortars in the labora^ 
tory," which, as it emanates ttom high an- method of testing 
thority, is entitled to notice. The mortar to be 
tried, when mixed up, is pressed, while green, into an earthen 
vessel. The vessel should be full and should be kept closely 
covered, to prevent contact with the air. At the expiration 
of one month break the vessel, so as to free the 

„. J xi- • at- 1 AX • X Immerse the mor- 

mortar, and then immerse the latter in water tar in a solution 
containing four or five thousandths of anhy- of anhTdrous sul- 

o ^ "^ phato of magnesia 

drons sulphate of magnesia. Reaction takes 
place,^-the water dissolves the sulphate of lime formed, its 
presence being detected by oxalate of ammonia, which yields 
a precipitate of oxalate of lime. 

436. The solution of sulphate of magnesia should be re- 
newed until no more of this oxalate is formed, i^enew tha so- 
and even beyond tliat point, for greater cer- l^^oo. 
tainty. 

437. If the sample shows no external signs of decay after 
ten months, break it open and examine the frac- Examination of 
ture. If the interior is in a state of perfect pres- specimen, 
ervation, treat some fragments, taken from the inside, by the 
same process applied to the original sample. If these frag- 
ments remain intact, for a given time, (ji/et to he ascertained) the 
mortar may be pronounced suitable for sea constructions. For 
cement mortars, twenty months' successful resistance to the 
solution of sulphate of magnesia is considered ample by M. 
Vicat. For mortars of pozzuolana or hydraulic lime, it is not 
considered entirely safe to assign a minimum of two years ; 
while it is by no means impossible for a mortar that fails to 
stand this test to sustain immersion in the sea, from the fact 
that the protecting coat, before referred to, is formed on the 
exposed surface. 
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438. M. Minard, Engineer des Fonts et ClianssSes, (retired,) 

concludes a review of M. Vicat's work in the 
opi^S*^' " Annales des Fonts et Chauss6eB" for 1858, as 

follows : 
" The only means of knowing the action of the sea on a new 
mortar is to immerse it in the sea, in the locality where it is to 
be used. Substituting chemical operations in laboratories for 
the sea itself, involves us in new disasters." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

439. Concrete or Beton. — These terms, by no means origin- 
ally synonymons, have become almost strictly so by usage. 
As generally understood in modern practice, they apply to any 
mixture of mortar (generally hydraulic), with coarse materials, 

such as gravel, pebbles, shells, or fragments of peftnitionoftenni 
tile, brick, or stone. Two or more of these mate- " concrete" and 

** betOD." 

rials, or even all of them, may be used together. 
More strictly speaking, as originally accepted, the matrix or 
gang of heton possesses hydraulic energy, while that of concrete 
does not. 

440. As lime or cement paste is the cementing substance in 
mortar, so mortar itself occupies a similar relation to concrete 
or beton. Its proportion should be determined in accordance 
with the principle, that the volume of the ce?nent- p -♦• f 
ing svhstance should always he somewJuU in ex- matrix to the 

/> « y /t • T • T coarse materials. 

cess of the volume of voids %n the coarse mMe- 

rials to he united. The excess is added as a precaution against 

imperfect manipulation. 

441. In England, some years ago, when concrete first came 
into extensive application, common or feebly hydraulic lime, 
such as the Blue Lias limestone yields, was generally used for 
the cementing substance. The quicklime, having been first 
reduced to a powder by mechanical means, was incorporated 
with the sand and coarse materials in the dry 

state. Water, in sufficient quantity to slake ^^teof<l«i<^ 
the lime, being then added, the concrete was 
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rapidly mixed up with a pug-mill or with shovels, conveyed 
_ , , away in barrows or carts, and used while hot 

Used while hot ^ ' 

It was employed extensively for -foundations, 
or as a substratum in light and yielding soils. In order to se» 
cure the requisite degree of compression and density, it waa 
customary to throw it into its position from a height, and some- 
times to ram it afterwards. In mixing the materials for fat 

Ita contraction ^^°^® concrete as usually composed, there is a 
and subsequent contraction of about \ in volume ; this is suo- 

ezpansion. 

ceeded by an expansion, when the setting takes 
place, of about f of an inch for every foot in height, which 
does not entirely cease for a month or two afterwards. 

442. Concrete of fat or feebly hydraulic lime has been ex- 
tensively employed in Europe for making artifi- 
in Europe.^ '"^ ^^^ blocks of any required form and dimensions, 

which, after attaining in the air a degree of hard 
ness and strength sufficient to render the handling of them safe 
and practicable, are laid up in walls with mortar joints, like 
ashlar-work. 

The practice of 443. Of late years, the practice of laying fat 

orote^gettSig Sto 1^^® concrete hot has grown into disrepute 
disrepute. among English architects and engineers. They 

now prefer that the lime should be thoroughly slaked, reduced 
to a pulp, and made into mortar with the sand before the coarse 
materials are added. This process is always followed in 
making beton. • The advantages of it are, immimity from 
the danger of partial slaking before use, superior homoge- 
neousness in the mass, and economy in the amount of lime 
required. 

444. Neither the English method of making concrete to be 

Eniriish ethoda ^^®^ while hot, nor the practice of forming ar- 
littie used in the tificial blocks which must attain in the air a 

United States. . , a . . i ^ i 

certain degree of resisting power before they 
can be placed in the work for which they are designed, have 
ever received any extensive application in the United States. 
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445. Natural hydraulic cement, to which, un- Hydraulic cement 
der circumstances requiring only a moderate ^^^^^u^^v^^^®^ 
degree of energy and strength, paste of fat lime States. 

is sometimes added, in quantities seldom greatly exceeding that 

of the cement, is almost invariably used as the basis of the con^ 

Crete mortar ; and the concrete, when .made, is at 

once deposited in its allotted place, and well General practioe. 

rammed in horizontal layers of about 6 inches in 

thickness, until all the coarser fragments are driven below the 

general surface. The ramming should take 

place before the cement begins to set, and care £"cauti<m8 in 

* '^ J ramming, and m 

should be taken to avoid the use of too much the use of water. 

water in the manipulation. The mass, when 

ready for use, should appear quite incoherent. Concrete should 

... ^1 . 1 .... be incoherent be- 

containing water, however, m such quantities, fore ramming, 
that a thorough and hard ramming will produce 
a thin film of free water upon the surface, under the rammer^ 
without causing in the mass a gelatinous or quicksand motion. 

446. It will be found in practice that cements vary very consid- 
erably in their capacity for water, and that fresh ground cements 
require more than those that have become stale. An excess of 
water is, however, better than a deficiency, particularly when a 
very energetic cement is used, as the capacity of this substance 
for solidifying water is great. A too rapid desic- 
cation of the concrete might involve a loss of ^an^defi^^y 
cohesive and adhesive strength, if insufficient of water, 
^ater be used. 

447. Concrete is admirably adapted to a variety of most im- 
portant purposes, and is daily growing into more extensive use 
and application. For foundations in damp and yielding soils, 
and for subterranean and submarine masonry, 

under almost every combination of circum- ^^ ^^ooncrete. 

stances likely to occur in practice, it is superior 

to brick- work in strength, durability, and economy ; and in some 

exceptional cases, is considered a reliable substitute for the best 
15 
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itone, while it ia almost always preferable to the poorer 
Tarieties. 

448. For sabmarine masonry, concrete possesses the advaa- 

Advantoges for ^^9 ^^^^ ^^ ^^J ^ ^^^^ without exhaasting the 
Bubmarineworkfl. -^ater, (which under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is an expensive operation,) and also without the aid of a 
diving-bell, or submarine armor. On account of its continuity 
and impermeability to water, it is well suited to the purposes 
of a substratum in soils infected with springs, for sewers and 
conduits, for basement and sustaining walls, for columns, piers, 
and abutments, for the hearting and backing of walls faced with 
bricks, rubble, and ashlar-work, for pavements in areas, base- 
ments, and cellars ; for the walls and floors of cisterns, vaults, 
&c. Groined and vaulted arches, and even entire bridges, 
dwelling-houses, and factories, in single monolithic masses, with 
moulded ornamentation of no mean character, have been con- 
structed of this material alone. 

449. The methods pursued in mixing mortar on the fortifica- 
tions of Boston and New York harbors, and at Key West, 
Florida, have been described in brief and general terms in 
Chapter YI., paragraph 346 and following. The manner of 
incorporating the broken stone fragments, as practised on the 
works at New York, is also briefly alluded to in the 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 10th steps in the method of manipulation, paragraphs 
373, 374, and 375, When the coarse fragments vary very 
much in their sizes, and these have been separated by a 
screen, as may be the case with gravel and pebbles collected 
in the usual way, a more thorough incorporation may per- 
haps be secured by spreading them first on the platform witli 
the smallest sizes at the bottom, and then distributing the 
mortar uniformly over the mass. This process was followed 
in Boston, and is thus described by Lieutenant Wright, in his 
work on mortars : 

450. ^^ The concrete was prepared by first spreading out the 
gravel on a platform of rough boards, in a layer from eight to 
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twelve inelies tliick, the smaller pebbles at the , 

Ino o rpoTating th0 

bottom and the larger on the top, and after- ooane ingredi- 
wards spreading the mortar over it as uniformly ^^ ^ 
as possible. The materials were then mixed bj foar men, two 
with shovels and two with hoes, the former facing each other, 
and always working from the outside of the heap to the centre, 
then stepping back ; and recommencing in the same way, and 
thus continuing the operation until the whole mass was turned. 
The men with hoes worked, each in conjunction with a shov- 
eller, and were required to rub fveU into the mortar^ each 
shovelful, as it was turned and spread, or ratker scattered on 
the platform by a jerking motion. The heap was turned over 
a second time in the same manner, but in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the ingredients were thus thoroughly incorporated, 
the surface of every pebble being well covered with mortar. 
Tu)0 turnings usually sufficed to make the mixture complete, 
and the resulting mass of concrete was then ready for transpor- 
tation to the foundation. 

" The success of the operation, however, depends entirely 
upon the proper management of the hoe and shovel, and though 
this may be easily learned by the laborer, yet he seldom ac- 
quires it without the particular atterUion of the overeeer.^^ 

451. In Europe, machinery is sometimes employed for incor- 
porating the ingredients of concrete, when large quantities are 
required. 

452. The concrete for the bridge over the River Theiss, Hun- 
gary, completed in the year 1857, was prepared with a machine 
extensively used in Germany at that time. It consists of a 
cylinder about four metres (13 feet) in length, 

. . • Machine used in 

and 1.25 metres (four feet) in diameter, open at Hungary for mix- 
both of its extremities and revolving fifteen to "^^ concrete, 
twenty times per minute around its axis, which is inclined to 
the horizon at an angle of six to eight degrees. The stone and 
mortar are thrown jfrom the wheel-barrow into a hopper, which 
empties them into the upper end of the cylinder. The mixture 
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18 produced hj the rotation of the cylinder, finom the lower end 
of which the concrete drops into either wheel-barrows or carts. 
The inner snrface of the cylinder is smooth and coated with 
sheet-iron ; the proportion of the material is measured by reg- 
ulating the number of wheel-barrow loads of mortar and of 
stone, as these are poured into the hopper. The incorporation 
of the ingredients is complete. The cylinder is kept in motion 
without cog-wheels or pulleys, simply by means of a leather 
strap which passes ov^er its exterior surfieu^ ; the motive power 
was furnished by a locomotive, which worked a heavy mortar- 
mill at the same time. 

This machine easily mixes from 80 to 100 cubic metres 
(105 to 130 cubic yards), in ten hours, and (when worked in 
connection with a mortar-mill) at a trifling expense. (See 
Annales dea Ponts et Chau%sie%^ Vol. XVIL, 1859.) 

453. Another machine for making concrete, the mortar hav- 
ing been previously mixed, is represented by Figures 40, 41^ 
42, 48, and 44, the latter being a top view. It is always used 
in a vertical position, and being comparatively light and port- 
able, and worked altogether by hand, possesses the advantage 
that, for founding in dry positions, or where the water has been 
exhausted, it can be suspended with its lower end resting on 
. the position to be occupied by the concrete, and 
ing concrete one handling of the materials be thereby saved. 

worked by hand. 4 •. • 3 • 1 /> •!.• 

As it IS moved successively from one position 
to another, during the progress of the work, it is followed up 
by laborers who level off and ram the concrete already de- 
posited by it. In using this machine, the mortar and coarse 
materials, after having been measured, are placed in the top 
compartment, a, Fig. 40. The levers, &J, Fig. 44, being then 
put in motion, the materials fall successively from one compart- 
ment to another, little by little, and finally reach the bottom 
thoroughly and completely mixed. As the top compartment 
becomes empty, the ingredients for another batch of concrete 
are placed in it 
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464. Wbeel-bsrrowB are geDerally used for conve^iog the 

concrete from the platform on which it is 

, .... 1 m, 1 Wheel-bniTowB 

mixed, to it^ pueition m the work. Ihe plat- itir coaveTiDg 

form sboald be bo arranged, if possible, that '»™="'^ 

the distance to be pasBed over will not exceed twenty or twea- 
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ty-five yards. The concrete having been emptied from the 
barrows into its position, is levelled off with a hoe, and rammed 
in layers six to ten inches in thickness. 

455. The instrument used for ramming concrete is generally 
a cylinder of wood six to eight inches in diameter, and about 
eight inches high, shod with sheet-iron on the lower end, 
and having a handle, three to three and a half feet long, in- 
serted in the other end, in the prolongation of the axis. For 
greater convenience, a hand-piece is sometimes attached at a 
suitable height on the handle. 

456. Wlien concrete is made by a machine, particularly one 
Siing-cftrt forooa- °^* ^^U portable, and not conveniently kept in 
TBTing concrete. close proximity to the place to be concreted, a 
sling-cart, like that described in paragraph 383, would be a 
valuable auxiliar to the work. The box slung underneath the 
cart, could be replaced by a platform arranged to receive a 
certain number of square boxes of convenient size for handling 
when filled. With a view to economize labor, the mill should 
be adjusted so as to discharge the manufactured concrete di- 
rectly into the boxes. 

457. The device for confining the concrete layers laterally, 
, ^ . so as to £:ive to the finished work the desired 

A boxing neces- ° 

sary in making form, will, of course, to a certain extent, depend 

on the character and position of the work. If 
required for foundations, or for the backing of walls, or in any 
position not exposed to view, or not requiring a smooth finish, 
a rough, movable boxing, composed of two or more planks, 
with their edges together, and well secured by battens on the 
back, will suffice. f 

453. When it is required to give a smooth finish to the con- 
crete wall, and when it is essential that the direction and po- 
sition of the surfaces should be maintained with great accuracy, 
special attention should be directed to the boxing. 

459. A device by Mb. E. E. Clarke, of New Haven, Conn., 
to be used in erecting concrete houses, has been pronounoed 
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both convenient and Batisfactory, while it apparently leavet 
nothing to be desired on the score of simplicity improTed mor- 
•nd economy. It consists essentially of a wood- '^^ boxing. 

«n clamp, the vertical parallel 
anns of which can readily be 
adjusted by means of traverse 
screws, tp any required thick- 
ness of wall. These anus sup- 
port the planking which deter 
mines the thickness of the wall, 
and are attached — one fixed, 
and the other movable — to a 
horizontal braca When in nse, 
the entire apparatus is kept 
in position by securing this 
brace to some fixed point of sup- 
port. In carrying up the walls 
of a building, these points of 
support are provided on the in- 
side, being vertical posts secured 
to the ground, in the first in- 
stance by braces, and afterward 
to tlie flooring joists of the u])- 

per stories. 
jj-c L,. HoUow walla. 

^::i I ig. io rep- 
resents tills apparatus in 
position for laying a hol- 
low concrete wall, not intended to be furred on tbe inside. 
The hollow is secured by means of a movable plank, called a 
core, a trifle thinner on the lower than on the npper edge, so 
that it can be moved after the concrete is rammed around it. 
Tbe ties between tbe inner and the outer walls may be common 
bricks, and tliese are placed nnder the " core" in each of its 
positions, as the building progresses. The " core" is notched 
on the lower edge, so as to fit down upon the ties flush with 
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their lower beds. Fig. 46 represents a side view of the core. 
The width of the hollow should be from two to three inches, the 
tliickness of the inner wall from four to five inches, and that of 
the outer wall ten inches and upwards, as determined, to give the 
requisite strength. The hollow is sometimes placed in the centre 
of the wall, a practice which may be admissible in buildings 
not intended for residences. For these latter, when a tliickness 
of five inches for the inner wall is exceeded, it should .be furred 
for plastering, to prevent the condensation of moisture. 

460. The apparatus in common use on the continent of 
Europe and in some portions of South America, in constructing 

pis6 work, would answer in forming walls of 
for pt»^worlt* concrete, and would, besides, be less expen- 
sive, and perhaps more easy of adjustment and 
use than that shown in Fig. 45. It consists simply of a box- 
ing of planks, kept in place by upright posts on the exterior, 
at suitable distances apart, say four or five feet. The lower 
ends of the posts are mortised and keyed into horizontal cross- 
pieces called futtocks, which reach entirely through the wall, 
and are withdrawn, and the holes filled up, after the box is 
filled with the pise or concrete, and a new course is to be com- 
menced. The upper ends of the posts may be kept in position 
by similar cross-pieces, but the more common practice is to 
confine them by lashings of rope or cord, tightened or loos- 
ened at pleasure by a stick used as a lever for twisting up the 
lashings. The wall may be made hollow by a core like that 
shown in Fig. 45.* 

* Pis^ work is formed of daj or earth rammed in layers. The best material is 
day which contains small gravel, and is of such consistency, that it can be dug with 
a spade. The clay must first be thoroughly beaten up and passed through a screen 
to remove stones larger than a hazel-nut, and then moistened to a uniform consis- 
tency, so that, when moulded into form by hand, it will not fall to pieces under 
water. In forming walls, the pis^ is rammed, like concrete, in layers from three 
to four inches in thickness, care being taken not to carry up the walls too rapidly, 
lest the lower portion be pressed out of shape, while damp and plastic, by the weight 
of the superincumbent mass. Except in very dry climates, the exterior of walls in 
pise should be protected, by a coat of mortar, from the action of rain. The walls 
should be thoroughly dry, before being plastered. 
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461. Within the li^st ten years, the practice of hoUow concrete 
bnildin£c concrete houses with hollow walls, has ^'^}^^ beoomiug 

o ^ ' eztensiTeljr used. 

received considerable attention, both in the 
United States and in Europe. In Sweden and Northern Ger- 
many, it is quite common. The facility witli 
which the fire, smoke, and ventilating flues can advantag^^*^ 
be arranged in the wall, by using movable 
tnbes during the progress of construction, the partial immunity 
from risks by fire, the security against the ravages of rats and 
other vermin, and the equality of inside temperature through 
sudden changes of weather, secured by this method of construc- 
tion, judiciously followed, specially recommend it to the at- 
tention of American architects, particularly in those districts 
where the ingredients of concrete are plentiful and inexpen- 
sive, and timber or good building stone scarce. There are 
many recent examples of its successful application among us. 

462. Fence or railing posts, of the minimum size consistent 
with the requisite degree of strength, may be firmly set and 
retained permanently in their upright position by surrounding 
them with concrete, or rather, by inserting them in a concrete 
foundation. The mortar for this purpose need 

_ . , . , . . Tost foimdationa 

not be very nch m cement, .and m quantity, 
might barely exceed the volume of voids in the coarse mate- 
rials. One foundation properly prepared would serve for an 
indefinite period of time, and the posts could be renewed as 
often as decay rendered it necessary. It is believed that by 
slightly tapering the lower end of the posts so as to render 
their removal simple and easy, and by lowering the entire 
foundation so as to place its upper surface below the reach oi 
a plough, an excellent and inexpensive system of movable 
fences for farmers' use could be devised. 

4'33. The quick-setting varieties of hydraulic xjae of cement for 
cement have recently been quite extensively ^iJjhfnrfor mak- 
applied to drainage and sewerage purposes, i°s the pipes. 
iji a mode at once new and peculiar. The mortar, composed 
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of 2 to 2J measures of clean coarse saod to one measnre of the 
cement powder, mixed with a small quantity of water, is mould- 
ed into pipe in Bections of snitable length, saj about three feet, 
and of any required diameter of bore «p to 3J or i feet Theeo 
sections, on being joined together witli cement mortar, form a 
continuous water-tight tube. The juDCtioQ may be secured by 
means of the ordinary " hub" joint, or by the " bevel" joint 
referred to below. 

The essential parts of the machine for 
manufacturing these pipes are : 

First, a sheet-iron cylindrical ''case" in 
which the pipe is fonoed, its diameter being 
of course the same as the exterior diameter 
of the pipe. This cylinder is open longitu- 
dinally on one side, the two edges along 
the opening being turned out at right angles, 
thus forming flanges, by means of wliich 
the case can be tirmly held together with 
wooden clamps. 

Second, a solid cast-iron cylindrical " core" 
equal in diameter to the " bore" or interior 
diameter of the pipe. When this " core" is 
placed concentrically in the case, the cylin- 
drical opening between the two, forms tho 
mould for the pipe. 

Tkird, a hollow cylindrical cast-iron ram- 
mer or " plunger" which fits over the core, 
so as to pass freely between the "core" and 
the " case." It is nsed for compressing the 
mortar. Tliese several parts are represented 
separately by Figs. 48, 49, and 50, in which 
a, ffl, is the " case" clamped together at i, i; 
h, the " core," and c, the " plunger." They 
are combined together into a macbino, worked by hand, which 
js represented by Fig. 51, in which A is the outside case and 
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B, the " core" not yet in poaition. This is mispended above 

the case. The plunger C ia partially Been jnat below the 

hopper. The bottom of 

the monld is composed of 

a ring, d, rf, Fig. 49, which 

gives the interior of one 

end of the section of pipe 

the bevel form of joint. A 

eorresponding exterior bev- 
el on the other end of the 

pipe is secured by making 

the lower end of the plunger 
of the required form (eee 
Fig. 48). When the moold 
is filled the core is forced 
down into a pit below the 
machine, leaving the mould- 
ed pipe and the case con- 
taining it intact. These are 
then Bet on one side until 
the mortar has attained such 
condition of hardness that 
the case can be removed, 
which ia easily done after 
the clamps are taken <M. 

Tbemotionoftheplunger, yj_ ^j 

c, Uie pressure on the mortar, 

and the removal of the core, 6, are all regulated by suitable 
machinery worked by baud, which need not be explained. 
Different sized pipes can be manufactured with the same 
machine by changing the essential parts, that is, the case, core, 
and plunger. In making large pipe, the plunger is dispensed 
with, and the requisite d^ree of density cunferred by constantly 
ramming or " tamping" with crowbars. The bevel on the upper 
end is then formed by a ring (the reverse of that bolow) fonu- 
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bly driven on when the case is full. By using 4 to 4J parts of 
sand to one of cement, the pipe becomes porous and makes a 
good water filterer.* 

464. In laying concrete under water, an essential requisite 
Uying concrete ^^ ^^^^ ^^ should not fall- from any height, but 
under water. be deposited in the allotted place in compact 

masses, otherwise the cement would be washed away from 
the other ingredients, thereby seriously affecting the strength 
of the work. It is moreover proper that the concrete should 
contain a larger proportion of mortar, and that this latter 



should be rather richer in cement than would 
suffice under other circumstances. The most 
common method of depositing concrete is by 
means of a box of from nine to twelve cubic 
feet capacity, or by using a wooden pipe or 
conduit with its lower end resting on the posi- 
tion to be occupied by the concrete. A modi- 
fication of this last mentioned de- 

Tremie used at . 

Fort Carroll, vice was used in laying the concrete 
Chesapeake Bay. foundation of Fort Carroll, Chesa- 
peake Bay. It is called a tremie (Fig. 52), is 
made of boiler iron, and consists essentially of 
a truncated conical base, called the stock or 
hopper, and a vertical shaft in five sections. 
The lower section is permanently attached to the 
base, the other four are arranged with joints, 
and can be readily connected together. The 
tremie is suspended on a wooden frame or mov- 
able crane having four cast-iron wheels, running 
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Fig. 62. 



on a railway, by means of which the whole machine is moved 



♦ Two manufactories of this pipe are in operation in the vicinity of New York, 
viz, : Pierce ft Co. Sixty-first street, near Third Avenue ; and Knight ft Crawford, 
Jersey City. The prices of some of the principal' sizes per lineal foot are as fol- 
lows: 3 inch bore, 8 cents; 6 inch bore, 16 cents* 10 inch bore, 30 cents; 16 inch 
bore, 62 cents; 18 inch bore, 85 cents. 
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Mid regulated, as the work progresses. An upward and 
downward motion of the tr6mie, by which, in conjunction 
with the column of concrete in the shaft, the materials are com- 
pressed as they issue from the hopper, is secured and con- 
trolled by a powerful screw on the top of the frame. This 
screw is worked by two men. 

465. The sections of the sea-wall at Fort Carroll filled with 
concrete by the tr6mie, were, in the clear, 8 feet by 8 feet 
horizontal section, and fourteen feet vertical height, equal to 
896 cubic feet each. The time occupied in filling Quantity of work 
one of them was 9 hours 61 minutes (one day), <io'^e. 

the force employed consisting of 29 men including the over- 
seer. Of this time 2 hours and 13 minutes were occupied in 
filling the submerged portion of the tr6mie stock, at the 
commencement of each day's operations. This was done by 
means of a cylindrical tub of such a size as to pass freely up 
and down within the tr6mie, and arranged to open at the bot- 
tom, like the concrete box described in paragraph 466, Fig. 
53. The tr^mie stock was filled in this manner, until the con- 
crete rose above the level of the water. 
After this, the concrete was thrown into 
the tr6mie with hods. In deep water, 
it is sometimes necessary to load the 
trdmie. It is important that the upper 
surface of the column of concrete should 
be kept above the surface of the water. 
When, in the progress of the work, the 
base of the hopper reaches the water 
level, the tr6mie is dispensed with, and 
the concrete is rammed in the usual way. 

466. Fig. 63 represents an end view 
of the semi-cylindrical box for lowering 
concrete. It is in two parts, which join 
along the line o\ a, and open around the Fig. 53. 
hinge, o\ so as to let the concrete through the bottom. A 
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pin at a keeps the two parts together nntil the box reaches 

the desired position, when it is withdrawn by 

^^telS'^r! means Of the cord, c. 

It opens at the After the Concrete is placed in the box, the 

DOttOQL 

top should be closed by sheet-iron covers, Sj «, 
to prevent a rush of water over the mixture. 

467. An improvement in the device for fastening the two 
parts of the box together, and one which, while it would 
render it impossible for careless or unfaithful workmen to opeu 

the box prematurely, and allow the cement to 

An improved &8t- - „ , , , n i 

ening, which be- fall through the Water, would also secure a con- 
w^*n Uie^x^ siderable saving of labor, has been recently in- 
reache« the hot- troduced by M. Sesquieres, Superintendent of 

Eoads and Bridges in France. The box is of a 
prismatic form, of /^V cubic yards capacity, and the bottom of 
it opens of its own accord, when it reaches and rests upon the 
soil or the concrete previously laid, and not before. This re- 
sult is secured by a bar, attached longitudinally to the lower part 
of the box, and carrying a latch on each extremity, working 
into corresponding catches in such a way that an upward pres- 
sure on the bar, obtained in effect when the loaded box is low- 
ered to its position, unfastens the bottom, allowing the mass of 
concrete to fall out when the box is raised again. M. Ses- 
quieres prefaces his description of this box, in the Annales des 

Fonts et Chauss^es, for 1854, by the following 
B^^ll^ ^- remarks : " Prior to the year 1841, ' beton' was 

laid under water in the hydraulic works exe- 
cuted in the Department of Tarnand Garonne by means of a 
-. .^. box, of the form of a truncated pyramid, snspend- 

Depofliting con- ' ^ ^ . . 

Crete by inverting ed at its extremity by a rope, winding around an 

axle worked with heaving bars ; a rope is also at- 
tached to the middle of the bottom of the box, by means of which 
it can be inverted in order to empty it. This method is defec- 
tive, as the box must be turned upside down to be emptied, which 
operation cannot be performed, unless the box is suspended at a 
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eertain height above the bottom of the water ; the consequence 
is that the beton becomes divided and washed off, so that, 
when it reaches the bottom, nothing is left of it but sand and 
pebbles. An unscrupulous contractor could even empty the 
box as soon as it had disappeared under the water," &c. 

468. It may be remarked, however, that among French en- 
gineers, the relative advantages of the two 

methods of depositing concrete i-eferred to (one tagres of the two 
by inverting the box, and the other by opening S^f ^n^t'S^ 
it at the bottom), have not yet been definitely settled by French 

engineers. 

settled, some preferring and practising one, and 
some the other. The size of these caisses a immersion is also 
u question still in controversy. M. Baudemoulin recommends 
the capacity of ^ cubic metre. Experience seems to show 
that larger ones are better, as not favorinff the ^ , 

, ^ , / . ® The size of boxea 

formation of large quantities of 2a^tonc^.* At also a question of 
Calais, boxes of ^ cubic metre (3J cubic feet) ^^ roversy. 
capacity were first used by M. Nehon ; these were subsequent- 
ly replaced by those of J cubic metre (17i cubic feet) capacity, 
which in their turn gave way to others, first of 1 and then of 2 
cubic metres capacity, the constant aim being to lessen the 
volume of laitance formed. Preference was given to large 
sizes. 

469. It is considered injurious to ram concrete deposited 
under water. To obtain the necessary density, ^ * ^ ^ 

•' •' ' Concrete not to 

we must depend on the rake or some similar be rammed under 
instrument gently used, to keep the layers ap- 
proximately level, and on the weight of the superincumbent 
mass. Some eminent French engineers recommend the formar 
tion in a single mass or layer of concrete work 

J ^ 1 ^i i? i» J ^' 1 i. Formation of sub- 

under water, whether for foundations, plat- merged masses of 

forms, or areas. The only advantage to be de- ^^^ ^ «^«^* 

rived from this method, over the one of thin, 

continuous layers formed successively over extensive areas, ap- 

* See paragraph .474 on the sabject of laiUuiae. 
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pears to be the increased density of the portion first laid. 
This, before it begins to set, becomes well compressed hy the 
weight subsequently added. 

470. In founding with concrete, it is usual 
pi^ * ^ ^^ surround the place to be occupied by the 

work with sheet-piles, driven somewhat below 
the level of the base of the structure, and then to remove the 
When ■heet-pilea ^^^ ^ the requisite depth. In certain cases, 
can be dispensed when the soil is Very firm, and the foundation 

with. *' ' 

has to reach to a small depth only, the piling 
need not be used ; in others where these conditions do not ob- 
tain, it may be necessary to use piles of extra strength and 
length, and to support them against the pressure of the earth 
To prevent cur^ by braces at top. In order to prevent currents 
w^^^e^a^^ that might wash the concrete, holes should be 
<»©^- lefk in the piling near the top, so that the water 

will remain at the same level within and without. In founding 

over springs, the action of which might drench , 
Precautions when the concrete, and wash out the cement, they 

founding over .ii t n* t t ii 

springs. might be stopped off by tarred canvas stretched 

over the area.. 
471. Concrete walls are frequently revetted or faced with 
stone. In fact, this is a common method at the present day of 

constructing sea-walls, and sustaining walls, 
of Tn^teTiSto^ The stone facing is generally in courses, com- 

posed of headers and stretchers alternately. 
The stretchers are so jointed on the end as to be a few inches 
longer on the back than on the front. The vertical joints on 
the headers, being formed at a corresponding angle with tlie 
face, while the tails of the headers, reaching entirely through 
the concrete backing, are left undressed, the wall becomes a 
firm and connected system of dovetailing. In constructing a 

wall of this kind, as soon as a course of facing 

Manner of oon- ' , , . 

i^truoting such a stone is laid, the back to its entire thickness is 
^ levelled up with concrete, rammed in compact 
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layers not exceeding one foot in depth, the surfaces of the stone 
having previonslj been freed from dust, moistened with water, 
and coated over with mortar, in order to insure the adhesion 
of the concrete. 

472. Submarine walls of this description cannot be laid 
without exhausting the water within the area to be built upon, 
or using the diving-bell, or some other method of subaqueous 
construction. 

473. For laying the sea-wall for the cover-face of Fort Tayi 
lor, located in 7 ft. of water, at mean low tide. Major Hunt, 
of the Corps of Engineers, devised a coffer- Description of 
dam surrounded with a canvas caae. This Z^^^'^. 
case consists of two parts firmly sewed together, H"°*- 

viz. : the upright part, or case proper, and the flap. The case, 
when in use, stands vertically against the sheathing of the 
dam on the exterior, and its height should exceed somewhat 
the depth of the water where it rests. The flap lies out on the 
bottom, and has a width of 20 ft. all around the case, its object 
being to cut off infiltration through porous soils, when the 
coffer-dam is exhausted of water. The size of case at Fort 
Taylor is adapted to laying nearly 50 running feet of wall. 
In order to connect the section under construction with the 
part previously laid, a slit is left in the case, at one end. 

.474 When concrete is deposited in water, a pulpy, gelatin- 
ous fluid is washed from the cement, and rises to the surface. 
This causes the water to assume a milky hue, hence the term 
laitancej which French engineers apply to this 
substance. As it sets very imperfectly, and, 
with some varieties of cement, scarcely at all, its interposition 
between the layers of concrete, even in moderate quantities, 
will have a tendency to lessen, more or less sen- 
sibly, the continuity and strength of the mass. effeSa"*^ 
This, pulp is produced more abundantly in sea- 
water than in fresh water. Its composition, as determined at 
the " Ecole dcs Fonts et ChaussSes" in 1856, is given below. 
16 
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The sample was a tliick jelly, of a dirty white color, possessing 
an alkaline reaction, and was produced in laying concrete in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The analysis gave the following results: 



Analysis of 

laitanoe from Insoluble in water . 

the Mediterra- 



r Silicions sand 2.888 

SUica 2.692 

CarTx>iuc add 2.6t0 

Alumina and traces of iron 347 

Free caustic lime 345 

Combined lime 3.998 

I Magnesia 2.02^ 



Total insoluble in water 14.867 

Soluble in water 3^2 

Water and loss 81.671 



IO0.t)OO 



475. The water of the Mediterranean contains nearly three 
pounds of magnesia per cubic yard, and the theory of this pulpy 
Theory of the formation is that the immersed concrete gives 
formation of up to the Water free caustic lime in a finely di- 

laitance. f ... 

vided state, which precipitates magnesia in a 
light and spongy form. This precipitate, interposing itself 
among particles of the mortar thrown into suspension by the 
motion of the liquids, produces the hdtance so much corn- 
How the evil plained of. The evil might be lessened by 
might be operating in a limited space where the sea- water 

Isflseneda x ca a 

could not be constantly renewed, or by using 
mortars possessing sufficient hydraulic activity to retain all 
Th laitanoe is their free caustic lime ; but the usual means is 
usually removed to use several pumps for its removal. These 

should not be too large and powerful, on account 
of the injurious effects, on the mortar, of strong currents; even 
small ones should be operated with care. The proportion of 
the laitance is greatly diminished by using large immersing 
boxes, say of one to one and a half yards' capacity. 

476. The natwre and size of the coarse ingredienU of eofi^ 
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ertie will depend, of coarse, upon local < 

stancee. When a mixture of gravel and peb- ^^rtxane^ 

bles can be had, at & elizht advance on the coat iBgrediBnWof 

of collecting the same, it is generally need, on 

the score of economy, in preference to fragmente of brick 

or etone. For a Bimilar reason, oyater-BhellB are Bometimee 

need, almost exclusively. 

477. When concreting is carried on in connection with stone- 
cntting, and stone-masonry operations in gen- 
eral, the spalls, chips, lutd irregular fragments ^^^ 
made by the cutters, can be converted into ex- 
cellent concrete material at a moderate cost This cost will, of 
course, vary somewhat with the kind of masonry and the 
qnality of cutting, generally ranging, however, between fifty- 
five and seventy cunte per cubic yard for labor only, allowing 
nothing for the refnse stock used. 



478. The preparation of concrete material by BrMkingww 
,,„ , - • ■■.., Crete by hand an 
hand, from large masses of stone is considerably expensive open- 
more expensive. '""' 

479. Figure 54 shows a longitudinal sectiim of the essential 
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parts of a stone-breaking machine in use on the New York 

Central Park. A, A', A", A'" is the frame of 
machhie^sed In cast-iron in a single piece, which receives and 
New York and snpports the Other parts. This frame consists of 

elsewhere. * * ^ 

two parallel cheeks A connected together by 
the parts A', A, "A"' (shaded with diagonal lines). The arc, B, 
represent-s a fly-wheel, of which there are two, one on each side 

of the frame, working on a shaft having its 
D«»OTption of bearing on the frame. This shaft is formed 

into a crcmk £ between the bearings, and car- 
ries a puUey G to receive a belt from a steam-engine or other 
driver. The fly-wheel, the section of fly-wheel shaft, the pul- 
ley, and the arc described by the centre of the crank in its revo- 
lution, are indicated by dotted circles. F is a pitman or rod 
which connects the crank with the lever^ G. This lever has its 
fulcrum on the frame at H. A vertical piece I stands upon 
the lever against the top of which piece the toggles J J have 
their bearings, forming an elbow or toggle-joint. K is ihefixed 
jaw^ against which the stones are crushed. This is bedded in 
zinc against the end of the frame, and held back to its place by 
cheeks L that fit in recesses in the interior of the frame on each 
side. M is the inovablejau). This is supported by the round 
bar of iron N which passes freely through it, and forms the 
pivot upon which it vibrates. O is a spring of India rubber, 
which is compressed by the forward movement of the jaw, and 
aids its return. 

Every revolution of the crank causes the lower end of the 
movable jaw to advance towards the fixed jaw about \ of an 
inch and return. Hence, if a stone be dropped in between the 
convergent faces of the jaws, it will be broken by the next suc- 
ceeding bite ; the resulting fragments will then fall lower down 
and be broken again, and so on, until they are made small 
enough to pass out at the bottom. The distance between the jaws 
at the bottom limits the size of the fragments, and may be regu- 
lated at pleasure. A variation to the extent of f of an inch 
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may be made by turning the screw-nut, P, which raises or lowers 
the wedge, Q, and moves the toggUMock, H, forward or back. 
Further variations may be made by substituting for the toggles, 
J J, or either of them, others that are longer or shorter; ex- 
tra toggles of different lengths being furnished for this pui"- 
pose. 

The broken stone passes from the machine 
into a revolving cylindrical screen standing at broken stone, 
an inclination to the horizon, by means of which 
the material is separated in fine, medium size, and coarse stone. 
The meshes of this screen are small at the upper end, medium 
size at the middle, and large at the lower end. Fragments 
which pass entirely through the cylinder are returned to the 
machine and broken again. 

480. The product of these machines per hour, in cubic 
yards of fragments, will vary considerably with the character 
of the stone broken. The proper speed is about 200 revolutions 
per minute. 

481. The following table will give an idea of the capacity of 
these stone-breakers : 

TABLE XVn. 



Size of chamber at top. 


Product per hour. 


Power required. 


10" X 5" 
16" X 6" 

20" X r 


3 cubic yards. 
6 " " 


6 horses. 
9 " 
12 " 



Capacity of the 
machine. 



482. Another excellence of the machine is the superior quali- 
ty of its work. For^concrete, a cubic yard of stone requires 
about 25 per cent, lees of cement than stone broken l)y the 
hammer, for the reason that the former packs closer. The 
harder the stone, within certain limits, the greater the quantity 
the machine will break, as the product runs off more freely. 
Tlie 15-inch machine weighs about 8,100 lbs ; the 10-inch, 5,800. 
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483. Cm4sreUfovmdatior^ of Forts Richmond 
^^*^^' Ofid Tompkins.— The concrete for the founda- 
Richmond and tions of Forts Richmond and Tompkins. New 

Tompkins. . 

York harbor, was composed of hydraulic cement, 
sand, and granite fragments m the following proportions^ 
Tiz: — j 

1 cask (308 lbs. net) of hTdraulio cement which produced 3.66 to 3.t0 cubio 

feet of stiff paste. 
3 casks or 12 cubic feet of loose sand, equal to 9.75 cubic feet weU compacted, 

m 

. The sand and cement being well incorporated, yielded 11.75 
cubic feet of rather thin mortar, to which were added 5 casks 
(20 cubic feet) of granite fragments, producing a batch of 
concrete measuring 21.75 cubic feet when rammed in the 
foundation. 

Concrete for su- 484. Concrete for euperstructures at Forte 

^^X^^td. Richmond and Tompkins.— For snperstruc- 
and Tompkins. tures, the concrete contained 11.75 cubic feet of 
mortar as above, and 16 cubic feet of broken stone fragments. 

485. The concrete foundation of .Fort Tompkins contained 
about one-twelfth of its bulk of stone masses of various dimen- 
sions, measuring from ^ to f of a cubic foot, each rammed into 
the heart of the wall as the concrete was laid. 

486. Cost of concrete foundation of Fort Tompkins. — Esti- 
mating the cement at 85 cents per barrel, (which was the average 
Cost of concrete of price during the summer of 1869, when that 
Fort Tompkins. portion of the work supplying these data was 
laid), the broken stone at eight cents per barrel, which is merely 
the cost of the labor expended in reducing the chippings of the 
stone-cutters to the proper size for concrete, and allowing six 
cents per barrel for excavating and screening the sand, which 
was procured from a deposit close at hand on the premises, and 
nothing for water, the cost of the concrete was $2.46 per cubic 
yard, rammed. This was reduced to $2.26 per cubic yard, by 
the introduction of the unbroken masses of irregular size, 
allowing nothing for the granite stock thus consumed. These 
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Teeults are the averages of an entire season's operations, as 
whibited in the following table : 

48T. TOTAL 006T OF LABOR AND MATERIAL KXPIHDED Ut LATINO OONORSTl 
fODKDATIOV AT lORT rOUBtVSB, DURING TBS TBAB 1849. 

Labor, 

Wages of Bub-oyerseer 42.2 dajrs at $2 per day $84 40 

*< mason setting plank 82.8 days at $2 per daj. 165 60 

" laborers assisting) 153.6 days at $1 per day 153 60 

" laborers transporting and ramming concrete 2,97 1.8 days at 

$1 per day » 2,971 80 

Total oost ofUbor $3,375 40 

Materials. 

4,096 casks cement at 85 cents $3,481 60 

12,288 '' sand at 3 cents 368 64 

20,480 *' broken stone at 8 cents 1,638 40 5,488 64 

Total cost of labor and materials $8,864 04 

Total nimiber of cubic yards of concrete laid, excluding the stone 

masses rammed in 3,606} ) 

Cost per cubic yard of pure concrete $2 46 

Deduct fi>r stone masses rammed in 20 

Cost per cubic yard as laid 2 2^ 

If the price of the cement had been the same as at Fort Warren, viz. ; i 
cent per lb., the cost of one cubic yard of pure concrete would have 
be^tt 3.52 

488. The following is an analysis of the coraposition and cost 
of the concrete employed for laying the foundations of the 
fiea-wall at Lovell's Island, Boston harbor : 

1 barrel of cement, 308 lbs. net. ... ) 

3.70 cubic feet of paste J ^^'^ 

8 cubic feet sandat 51 cents per ton ,20 

Labor 09 



Cost of 10 cubic feet mortar $1.83 

Gravel, 30 cubic feet •.••••. .281 

Making concrete, .130 day. . . . ^ 

Transporting do., .065 "....> , . s= .28 

Packing do., .037 «* ) 

Tools, implements, Ac , .13 



Ooat of 32.30 cubic fset of concrete 1.62i 

Coat of 1 cubic yard laid , $2.11 
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489. For the concrete backing of the Bea-wall at LovellV 
Island, the proportions exhibited in the following analysis \7cre 
adopted : 

Cement, 1 oaak = 308 lbs. s 3.T0 cubicfeet paste $1.64 

Band, 812 lbs. = 7.89 cubic feet dense, producing 9.8 cubic 

feet mortar 21 

Grayel, 26.4 cubic feet 25 

Making mortar 066 1 

Ifaking concrete 02 l a^ j^ jq 

Transporting do 066 | 

Packing do. 09 J 

ToolSi implements, Ac 13 

Cost of 1.09 cubic yard — 2.52 
Cost of 1 cubic yard laid ^ 2.31 

Concrete may 490. Concrete containina common, lime. — ^Ex- 

oontain a large , 

proportion of cept under circumstances of rare occurrence, 
common concrete may receive a large proportion of the 

paste of fat lime without serious prejudice to its hydraulic en- 
ergy and strength, and with great advantage on the score of 
economy. 

491. For founding above water level, the following propor- 
tions have been employed in Boston harbor, and elsewhere : 

Cost of con- Cement, 1 barrel=:308 lbs. =3.70 cub. ft paste. .,.$1.64 

Crete contain- Lime, \ cask, = 2.50 cub. ft paste 22 

ing lime. Band, .67 ton =14.6 cub. ft. dense. 33 

Producing .476 cub. yds. mortar = 12.825 cub. ft 
Making mortar in mills, .475 ydsL, at 39 c 18| 



Cost of .476 yds. = 12,826 cubic feet of mortar $2.27^ 

Granite, 21.249 cubic feet, at 70 c. per yd 65^ 

Gravel, .61 ton, at 60c per ton 30^ 

Making, canying, and packing concrete 42 — 1.28 



Cost of 1.365 cub. yd. concrete $3.56^ 

Cost of 1 cub. yd. concrete, laid • T. . . . $2.62^ 

492. If we increase the volume of lime paste, in the concrete 

last mention edy to four times that of the ce- 
JS^^^Hme. ^®°^ P*ste, thereby giving to the mortar the 

following composition, viz. : 
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Gemont paste 1.24 cabic feet 

. Lime paste 4.96 " " 

Sand 16.6 " " 

The correBpondmg oost per cubic jard of concrete will be $2.03 

493. It is customary to cover the upper tier of arches in 
casemated fortifications with concrete, formed, for carrying off 
the water, into ridges and valleys, by a series of inclined plane 
surfaces, which, after receiving a coating of lime raortar, are 
covered with bituminous mastic. This mastic adheres but in- 
differently to cement mortar, which, on account Bituminous mas- 

At. .* • i.*i*^j. • J tic does not ad- 

of its comparative impermeability to air and here weU to con- 
moisture, does not absorb the steam and rari- cr©*®. 
tied air produced when the hot mastic is applied. The sepa- 
rating medium, thus interposed between the mortar and the 
mastic, produces air bubbles in the latter while hot, thereby 
seriously impairing its quality as a covering ; objections which 
do not obtain when lime mortar is used. In 
cases where the concrete covering is not relied Bemedj. 
upon in part to render the casemates bomb 
proof, the principal portion of the roofing, being intended sim- 
ply to give the required form to the roof surfaces, may be of a 
cheap quality of concrete, enough cement being used, however, 
to insare its setting sufficiently quick to prevent interruption 
to the progress of the work. The composition given above, 
estimated to cost $2.03 per cubic yard, would perhaps be good 
enough for this purpose. The upper, or exterior portion, to 
the depth of five or six inches should be rich and contain no 
lime. Tlie following is the analysis of that used at Fort 
Warren for this outer coat : 

Cement 308 lbs. = 3.70 cub. ft. of paste 1.54 

Sand (including waste) 7.4 cub. ft. = .372 ton, at 50 c 18^ 

Broken bricks, 15.4 cub. ft = .67 cub. yds. at 35 o. per yd. .20 ^** ®5 "^^?x 
i#i- -*»»»uA.*oft uj r J concrete at Fort 

Making mortar, 7.7 cub. ft. at 39 c. per cub. yd. 11 Warren. 

Making, transporting, and packing concrete, ko 40^ 

Cost of 18.5 cub. ft. of concrete $2 44 

Goat per cubic yard, laid « ZM 
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494. Some blocks of concrete were made in the harbor of 
New York, in 1860, in the course of these experiments, by in- 
jecting a thin paste of light colored Itosendale cement without 

sand, into boxes filled with coarse gravel and 
byT^to^of pebbles, and submerged in sea-water. The 

oemeiic injected ocment was mixed, in some cases with fresh, in 

under water. i . . 

others with sea water, in the proportion hy 
volume of 48 of water to 100 of cement powder. It was 
poured through a tin pipe 1^ inches in diameter and 18 feet 
in vertical height. The boxes were 6tV"x5tV"x36" clear 
dimensions, and were perforated with small holes, to facilitate 
the ejection of the water. At the expiration of somcweeks, 
the boxes were taken from the water, and the blocks removed. 
The cement was found to have penetrated to the remotest 
corners of the boxes, and to have filled perfectly the interstices 
in the gravel and pebbles. 

The Daste mixed *^^* "^^^ cement mixed with sea-water fiir- 
with sea- water nished by no means a stable concrete. A few 

days after exposure to the air, it began to crack 
all over the surface, and was very deficient in cohesive 
strength and solidity. 

That mixed with fresh water retained its sharp comers and 
angles perfectly ; no cracks or other evidences of decomposition 
appeared. The blocks remained solid and compact and when 
broken for examination it appeared that the adhesion to the 
pebbles was very good, and that every void waft perfectly 
filled. 

496. There ia re^on to believe that the cream of cement 
would be improved by the addition of 8 to 10 per cent, of fat 
lime paste, and that the long pipe can be advantageously re- 
placed by a syringe or force pump of suitable 
woulT^hn-^** form ; for it is evident that the pressure due to 
proved by a little ^Jjq vertical height of the pipe, supposing a 

perfect fluid to be used, is only partially se- 
cured by the semi-fluid cement, and can only be augmented by 
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tliinning the paste, or by lengthening the pipe. Any arrange- 
ment, by means of which a stiffer paste can be injected, would 
be an improvement. 

497. We infer from the foregoing results that a thin paste 
of Kosendale cement is worthless for concrete, if mixed up 
with sea-water, while with fresh water, it will harden when 
injected under water, either fresh or salt, and affords the 
means of submarine construction, that may be of great value 
under certain circumstances. 



498. TABLB XVHL* 



Mortan. 


Concretos. 


Renstanoe of the ooncrete to 


rupture. 




Oompoflltioii 
taTOlameoL 


1 


Compo- 
aitioB In 
voliinuM 


1 






QOeaJatod Talne of J7, or 






i 


IT, or brMklag welffbt In 


ruslstMioo pel 


' aqoor* 








H 




i 


Iba^ fuond bj experi- 


inch to » Ibroe of extno- 


1 


■6 
1 

1 


1 


olame of 
produoed. 


^ 


II 


mental 


-as 2 


sion. 






lOdajt. 


Wclayt. 


aodajrt. 


10 days. 


»dfty». 


W dnjib 


^ 


> 


99 


^ > 


Iba. 


Ibfl. 


Ibe. 


Iba. 


Iba. 


Ibo. 


1 




.62 


1.63 


" 
1 


I |1.56 


1,087 


1,093 


1,376 


92 


261 


262 


328 










} 




1.03 


800 


1,322 


1,504 


99 


196 


339 


360 






, 






1.— 


856 


1,005 


1,480 


95 


208 


257 


352 








1.24 


4 




1.— 


492 


646 


481 


92 


123 


160 


122 


i 




.43 






1.45 


778 


889 


1294 


90 


190 


215 


299 














1.11 


778 


954 


1016 


92 


190 


231 


235 








1.12 






1.00 


492 


668 


906 


92 


123 


165 


219 


i 




.38 






1.40 


404 


448 


430 


88 


103 


113 


109 














1.11 


315 


463 


633 


92 


83 


117 


157 














1.03 
1.40 


271 


359 


600 


88 


73 


93 


148 


i 




.35 


1.05 






227 


346 


542 


90 


63 


90 


135 














1.14 


149 


289 


437 


92 


45 


77 


111 














1.01 


163 


240 


404 


92 


48 


66 


104 


i 




.34 


1.— 






1.45 


141 


304 


392 


88 


42 


80 


101 














1.13 


114 


218 


326 


88 


37 


60 


85 














1.03 


114 


202 


306 


88 


37 


56 


77 


i 




.38 


.96 






1.45 


191 


192 


381 


90 


65 


55 


98 














1.13 


136 


196 


337 


90 


42 


56 


88 






\ 




1.03 


176 

• 


181 


370 


90 


51 


52 


96 



* From experiments made at Boulogne-Bur-mer hy Engineer YoiBin, publiihed 
A " Annalee dea Ponta et Chauaaeea** for 1858. 
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Table XYIII shows the resistance of prisms of concrete made 

with the natural Portland cement of Boulogne- 
^8^^^' sur-mer. The prisms were 5.9056 inches 
Boulogne Port- sqaare in cross section, and were broken by a 

IadgL oement. 

load at the middle, w^hile resting on supports 

31.496 inches apart. The formula W = f R -t ^ wasused 

in deducing the values of B. (See paragraph 554.) 



499. TABLE XIX. 
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The results given in the above table show the weight in 
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pounds required to break prisms of concrete, 12" X 6'' X 6" the 
distance between the supports being 9 inches. In the table, 
one measure of mortar corresponds to the volume of voids in the 
granite, or brick fragments used, and two measures to twice 
that volume. The values of R are computed for this work 
from the formula, paragraph 554. The cement was from Ulster 
county, New York, and the lime from Fort Adams, and was 
very slightly hydraulic. The volume of voids in the granite 
and brick fragments was .48 and in the stone and brick frag- 
ments .89. The lime y^aste was passed through a paint mill 
just before using it, and the coarse fragments were drench- 
ed with water just before mixing them with the mortar. 

500. The quay walls and certain parts of the Mole of Al- 
giers, as described by M. Poirel in "M6moires 

" . "^ , . Mole of Algiore. 

sur les Travaux a la mer, 1841, were built by 
pouring and ramming concrete into caissons, sunk in position, 
and lined with tarred cloth, a system borrowed from the Italian 
engineers, who repair breeches in walls by casting down bags 
of concrete, from which the mortar exudes in sufficient quan- 
tity to bind the whole together. M. Poirel also employed 
concrete as artificial blocks of 360 cubic feet each, weighing 22 
tons, formed and allowed to set in wooden moulds in the 
air 

For concrete immersed green, the mortar was composed as 
follows: paste of fat lime, one volume; powdered pozzuolana, 
two volumes. 

The mortar for forming the artificial concrete blocks in the 
air was composed of: paste of fat lime, 1 ; powdered pozzuo- 
lana, 1 ; sand 1. 

In both cases, one volume of the mortar mixed with one 
volume of broken stone, gave one volume of concrete in place. 

The pozznolana which succeeded best was the Eoman, and 
it was used in the state of fine powder, being, in fact, quite 
inert if left in coarse grains, like sea-sand. 

601. In executing the new Graving Dock, No. 3, at Toulon, 
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Oraviog Dock, M. Noel, the engineer, adopted a concrete fonn 
o. , a o oa Nation, laid under water while green. It was 
400 feet long, 100 feet wide, with an average thickneaa of 15 
feet, all in one masB. This area was first enclosed on three 
sides with close piling, lined on the inside with tarred canvas. 
Having thus prepared a solid foundation at the requisite level, 
the concrete hearting of the side, head, and gate walls of the 
dock was laid under water in caissons of appropriate dimen- 
sions, leaving nothing but a lining or revetment of masonry to 
complete these walls. The total quantity of concrete was 
654,300 cubic feet in the bottom, and 418,600 cubic feet in the 
sides. The mortar of this concrete was composed of one vol* 
ume of paste of fat lime, and two volumes of finely pulverized 
Italian pozzuolana. 

502. At Marseilles, M. Pascal made use of immense blocks 
Jetties at Mar- ^^ concrete, allowed to harden in the air three 
Milie& months before immersion, for the protection of 
the outer or seaward slopes of tlie jetties, which enclosed the 
basins and docks of that harbor. The concrete blocks weighed 
about 22 tons each, and were formed in moulds of 853 cubhs 
feet capacity. 

The mortar was composed of three parts of Tlieil hydraulic 
lime slaked by immersion and measured in powder, and five 
parts of sand ; for a more active moilar, one-third of the lime 
was replaced by an equal quantity of Italian pozzuolana. One 
volume of this mortar was mixed with two parts of broken 
stone. For concrete to be immersed immediately, two volumes 
of mortar to three volumes of broken stone were used. 

503. M. Pascal expressed his preference for good hydraulic 
lime, over any pozzuolana mixture, or any natural or artificial 
cements, provided plenty of time could be allowed ta harden 
before immersion. 

604. The Cherbourg hreahvater is composed of a hearting of 
rubble, d pierrejferduey upon which rests, at the level of ordi- 
nary low water, a bed of concrete seven feet thick, composed 
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of lime mortar and broken stone. The parapet resting; on this 
platform is thirty feet wide at the base and thirty-one feet high 
towards the sea. 

Kccently it was found necessary to protect the exposed base 
of the wall seaward by huge artificial blocks capable by their 
inertia of resisting the waves of the Atlantic. These blocks 
contained 720 cubic feet each, and weighed forty-four tons, and 
were formed by rubble masonry, built up by hand on platforms, 
in positions subjecting them to submersion at each returning 
tide. 

Tlie stone used was mostly the schistous rock of the neighbor- 
hood, and the mortar was composed of either Parker's or Me- 
dina cement and sand, or Portland cement and sand. The 
three cements were sometimes mixed together. The propor- 
tions were one volume of Parker's or Medina cement to one 
and a half of sand, or one volume of Portland cement to 
two of sand, or intermediate proportions, when the cements 
were mixed together. 

Bubble masonry was preferred to concrete for these blocks, 
as no wooden moulds were required. These blocks have satis- 
factorily withstood the action of the waves for fourteen years. 

605. At Dover and at Aldemey breakwaters Portland 
cement has been extensively used in forming artificial blocks, 
which were laid in the jetties instead of blocks of ashlar. The 
jetties have ashlar facings or revetments. The blocks of con- 
crete at Dover were composed of — 

1 Tol. Portland oemenl^ 
S ** Coarse shingle. 

2 " Fine " 
2 " Sand, 

4 *' Spalls of the Island stoiM^ 

Mixed together in a box which revolves eccentrically. The 
concrete blocks were made in moulds, in which they were allow- 
ed to harden eight or ten days, and were then subjected to two 
or three months' exposure, before submersion by the aid of a 
diving-bell. 
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At Aldernej, the concrete is composed of — - 

1 part Portland cement^ 

2 ** Sand. 

4 " Shingle, 

Formed in moulds into which irregular masses of nibble, to the 

extent of thirty-eight or forty per cent, of the whole, are rammed. 

Some lime-blocks which were used there were composed of — 

2 parts Coarse shingle. 
2 " Fine " 

1 *< Sand, 

2 " Spalls of the Island stone. 
I part pound Aberthaw lime. 

The cement blocks are tested by lifting them four days after 
they are made, and the lime-blocks eight days after. 

At these ages respectively they were required to sustain their 
own weight. For handling the blocks, two pieces of stone 
around which the concrete is rammed, are introduced into each. 
These stones act as a dovetail, being broader at the bottom 
than at the top, and have lewis holes in them. The cement 
blocks were required to be two months old, and the lime-blocks 
four months in summer and six in winter, before they were 
placed in tlie works. 

Two cubic yards of cement-concrete required five and a half 
bushels of dry cement, and the same quantity of the lime-con- 
crete required six and one-eighth cwt. of blue Lias or Abei> 
thaw lime. 

506. In the United States concrete has for many years been 
very extensively employed in the construction of the civil and 
military public works of the country, and recently in the foun- 
dations and even the exterior and partition walls of private 
residences and factories. 
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' 607. TABLE XS. 
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The cost of materials delivered at tKe work has been assumed 
to be as follows : cement, $1.20 per barrel ; lime, $1.00 ; brickB, 
$4.26 per thousand ; sand and gravel, 80 cents per ton ; granite 
fragments produced from stone-cntters' chips, at 55 cents per 
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Aote to Sfcond EdUinru—V/itb cement at S2.60 per barrel, lime at t2.00, labor 
At $1.50 per day. and sand close at hud, good eoncrete is eatinuited »t $6.00 
per cnbiu yard.— Q. A. G. 
17 
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cubic yard, neglecting the cost of stock ; labor, $1.00 per day, 
and the necessary superintendence. The work is supposed to 
be of some extent, and the operations to continue without inter- 
ruption through the season. 

For walls under two feet in thickness, the prices in the table 
will be increased somewliat. The rate of increase forthin hol- 
low concrete walls, which require movable boxing on both 
faces, will probably reach but not exceed 10 per cent., while 
for the other kinds of masonry the increase of expense will be 
more moderate. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

508. In a memoir submitted to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences in the year 1856, entitled " General Considerations upon 
Uydraulic Materials used for Constructions 

in the Ocean," to which reference is made in ^Xey^a^Rirot. 
other parts of this work, the authors, MM. 
Chatoney and Eivot, Engineers of Eoads and Bridges, are led, 
as the results of their experiments, to some deductions some- 
what at yariance with the established usage of European engi- 
neers. As many of the points to which they direct special 
attention can have no practical interest to American engineers, 
they will not be noticed here. 

509. From page 159 of their memoir we quote as follows : 
*^ We have supposed until now, that the cements should be 
tempered with a quantity of water just sufficient to obtain the 
consistency requisite for workina: it ; but, when- 

. . , , . o / ? They recommend 

ever it is possible, it is better to use pure co- pure cement to 
ment in a semi-fluid condition, viz.: with a excess of^waten 
great surplus of water ; in becoming solid, it 
rejects the water not necessary for hydration, and its texture is 
much more compact than when tempered to ordinary consis- 
tency ; it may be said that the molecules, left to themselves in 
a more liquid medium, arrange themselves better ; they are 
more watery and carry Jess air with them ; for this double reason 
the mortars are less porous.^' 

510. M. Yicat arrays himself against what he terms this new 
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doctrine, and pertinently asks how it is possible 
thifl d^trmr*^ *^** ^^^^ augmentation of volume, due to a eur- 

pluB of water, can be attended with an increase 
of density, when the mortars have attained their final harden- 
ing. Tliat skilful experimenter at once set to work in his labor- 
atory to disprove this statement of MM. Chatoney and Eivot. 
For this purpose, glass tubes of equal diameters (nearly two in- 
ches) were procured, and into them were introduced, respective- 
ly, the several natural cements from Grenoble, Paris, Vassy, and 
La Valentine, mixed in one case, in the proportion of 50 parti 
of water to 100 parts of cement, and in another in the propor- 
tion of 120 parts of water to 100 of cement. The pastes were 
stirred with a glass rod until they began to stiffen. The tubes 
being of equal diameters, the volumes of the several pastes 
were directly proportional to their altitudes in the tubes. 

At the expiration of two months, the glass tubes were care* 
fully broken, the cement cylinders removed, and their relative 
hardness, weight, and capacity of imbibing water obtained| 
with the following results : 



TABLB XXL 



Na 


Condition of the paste. 


Hardness 


Weight 


Capacity of 
imbibition. 


1 
2 


For the stiff paste, after naturallj drying ) 
in the air, \ 

For the diluted paste, after naturallj drying 
in the air, f 


1.000 
.075 


1.000 
.375 


1.000 
2.570 



511. The experiment was pushed further in the following 
manner. The semi-fluid condition of the paste favored a subsi- 
dence of the heavier particles, which caused greater density at 
the bottom than at the top of the tube. Other cyUnders were 
formed by pouring in the paste, and allowing it to assume a 
state of rest, and subsequently to harden without agitation. 
The relative hardness as indicated by the penetration of the 
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.point was then obtained at the top and bottom of the cylin- 
jders, with the following results : 

TABLE XXn. 



No. 



Condition of the paste. 



Hardness as measured hy 
the penetration of a point 



1 
S 

3 

4 



Valentine cement tempered to a good consistency, -j 

Same, precipitated spontaneously from a somi- 
fluld miztnre. 

Grenoble cement tempered to a good consistency. 

Same, precipitated spontaneously from a semi- j 
fluid mizture. ( 



Top of cylinder, 
Bottom of do. 


21 
21 


Top of do, 
Bottom of do. 


00 
05 


Top of do. 
Bottom of da 


33 
33 


Top of da 
Bottom of da 


01* 
09 



512. The resalts given above were obtained with what are 
generally i;ermed qnick-setting cements. When mixed to a 
stiff paste, they will set in twenty to thirty minutes. Similar 
trials were made, and similar results obtained 
with cements of inferior hydraulic activity, sp^ct^Genera?* 
that required two to three hours to set M. R^ibeii's experi- 
Vicat concludes, therefore, that a large dose of 
water invariably injures cement mortar. Inspector-General 
I^ibell, who used the Boulogne cement made from the septaria^ 
in 1852, for the works at Cherbourg, found that it did not 
harden between the stones when employed in a semi-fluid 
state {en covlis). Some of this cement was forwarded to M. 
Vicat by the Inspector-General for trial, and gave the follow 
ing results after ninety days immersion : 

TABLE XXm. 



Na 



1 

a 

8 



Condition of the paste. 



For 100 parts Boulogne cement tempered with 50 parts water^ 

M lAQ M (I (I It l( Kn (I (t 

M ]^QQ C< IC U It ft g0 U (t 



Tenacity per sq. 

oentimetre, 
(.3937" X. 3937") 



8.20 kilograms. 
6.46 " 
3.76 " 



These results, says M. Yicat, were found to correspond with 
those obtained at Cherbourg. 
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513. There is, perhaps, little doubt that the 
lasrSlr^ Tabl^ results reported by M. Vicat are, in the main, 

correct, although much depends on the age of 
the cement, and the manner of its preservation ; newly-made 
cement takes a much firmer consistency with a given quantity 
of water, tlian that in which the uncombined quicklime has be* 
come spontaneously slaked. 

514. The trials wUh tubes were grecMy exaggerated^ and fm> 
nish no conclusive refutation of the deductions of M. Chatoney, 
for that engineer recommends for his thin paste four parts of 
water to ten of cement, while M. Yicat used with the same 
quantity of cement five parts of water to obtain his maximum 
consistency, and twelve parts for the minimum, being an excess 
of water equal, in the two cases respectively, to 25 per cent, 
and 300 per cent, over the maximum quantity adopted by M, 
Chatoney. 

515. It will be seen that M. Yicat made his trials with the 
„„ , ,„ natural cements: M. Chatoney, on the other 

"Portland" ce- "' 

ment used en hand, had reference to the '' Portland" cement 

which had been used by him " to stop the infil- 
trations of water under the cut stone of the apron of the Florida 
Dock, at Havre," the beton on which the apron rested having 
become so decomposed under the influence of sea-water that 
the pebbles were no longer bound together by the mortar. 
The following preliminary experiment was made: A box 
about six and a half feet long, two and a quarter feet wide, and 
four inches deep was filled with the pebbles used for concrete, 
and covered up with a board well loaded down with weights. 
Into one of the comers of this box was then poured through a 
vertical tube 1.57 inches in diameter, and 17 feet four inches 
high a mixture of five parts of Portland cement and two parts 
of water.* M. Chatoney says : " When the box was taken to 

' * Some blocks of concrete, noticed in another part of this work, were made inthii 
manner on Govemor^s Island, New York, in the autumn of 1860. 
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pieces the cement was found to have penetrated among the peb- 
bles to the extremities of the box, and had fransformed them into 
excellent beton, more compact than could have been made by 
masons upon a stand." This experiment was deemed so satis* 
factory that the infiltrations under the dock-apron were stopped 
by an injection of liquid pacte of Portland cement. Some of 
this cement, which, after completely filling the vacant spaces, 
had overflowed the apron, and attached itself firmly to the cut- 
stone, was removed and kept in sea- water for testing. It fur- 
nished the following results : 

516. TABLE XXIV. 

Giving the tractile strength of mortars of pure Portland cement 
mixed to a cream with two-fifths of its volume of water, injected 
into and kept in sea-water : 



Age of 
mortar. 



15 days, 
45 " 
135 " 



Weight required to break the prisms bj a force of extension. 



134^^ pounds per square inch. 
207J. «« »« ** 

233i ** " '• 



517. It is claimed for the Portland cement by those who 
have given the subject attention, and are acquainted with its 
use, that however favorably it may compare 

.lit 1 i. T^ 1 AUeged superl- 

with the best natural cements of li^urope, when onty of Port- 
employed as a stiff mortar,-and experiments '^'^'^'^ 
appear to establish its superiority with singular unanimijty, — 
its most prominent and valuable properties are displayed when 
employed under conditions similar to those which obtained at 
Havre, that is, when mixed with a surplus of water, capable of 
producing a semi-fiuid or creamy consistency {en covlia), 
"When thus treated, it sets rather slowly, some varieties retain- 
ing the plastic condition for hours ; and while hardening, it is 
said to reject a portion of the excess of water. 
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518. The deductions of M. Vieat in the laboratory from tri- 
als with the natural cements of Grenoble, Paris, 

_ ^ 1 , T^ . . , \. M. Ticat'8 deduo- 

Vassj, and elsewhere, burnt m the ordmary tions to be receir- 
way, must therefore be received with some cau- ^ ^^^ caution, 
tion, when we attempt to compare them with practical results, 
obtained with a cement produced, as the '* Portland" is, under 
the peculiar condition of a vitrifying heat 

519. It does not appear that any trials of strength were 
jnade with concrete formed by the process of injection, prac- 
tised by M. Chatoney. Compared with the resisting power of 
the cementing substance itself mixed with an excess of water, 
such concretes must be strong, as the conditions are peculiarly 
favorable to the development of the adhesive properties of the 
cement.* 

* M. yaudrey. Engineer des '* Fonts et Cbauss^s," who Bucoeeded H. Darcel in 
the service of the Seine Navigation and Paris Bridges, made use of the natural Bou- 
logne "Portland" cement in preference to the Roman, in reoonstnicting the St 
Michers Bridge in Paris. A notice of this work published in the Annales dee 
Fonts et Chaussi^es for 1857, volume xiv., furnishes the following extracts: 

" Engineers daily meet with occasions for using Roman cement, (natural hy- 
draulic cement). They acknowledge that great inconveniences arise from the mor- 
tars setting much too rapidly, which renders it necessary to prepare it in smal 
quantities at a time. The proportion of cement used generally renders these mor- 
tars very expensive. With 'Portland' cement, the mortar can be made up in small 
quantities and by the most economical process, as the setting beg^s only aftei 
eight hours. The workmen consequently have the time necessary for using the 
mortar. Moreover with a much smaller percentage, the * Portland^ produces a more 
resisting mortar than the Roman cement." In reconstructing the St Michers 
bridge, a portion of the old masonry that had stood for two centuries, was left in the 
buttresses. For the new masonry of tliese buttresses the mortar was composed of-^ 

1 cubic metre (1.3 cubic yard) of river sand, 

250 kilogrammes (550 lbs. avoir.) of Portland cement 

In !t8 fabrication, the sand and cement were first mixed dry, the water being 
added after these two substances had become thoroughly incorporated. Its amount 
necessarily varied with the state of dampness of the sand ; it was on the average • 
125 litres (132.1 quarts) water for 1 cubic metre (1.3 cubic yard) of sand. 

The analysis of the cost is : 

For 1 cubic metre of sand ^ Fr. 3.20 

250 klL Portland cement (at Fr. .08 per kil) 20.00 

Cost of fabrication ^ 2.50 

Price of one cubic metre of mortar Fr. 25.70 

(Which is equal to $3.64 per cubic yard). 
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520. This seems a suitable place to introduce the results ob- 
tained with some American cements, mixed to Trials of Ameri- 
different degrees of consistency. These are can oementa. 
given in the following table : 

TABLE XXV. 

Showing the ultimate strength of rectangular parallelopipeds 
of pure cement mortar, 2" X 2" X 8" formed in vertical 
moulds under varying conditions of consistency and compres- 
sion, and broken on supports four inches apart, by a pressure 
from above, midway between the supports. The mortars were 
kept in a damp place twenty-four hours, and were then im- 
mersed and kept in salt water until broken. The numbers 
from 1 to 23, inclusive, were 59 days old ; those from 24 to 59, 
inclusive, were 320 days old. 

" According to the specifications of the contract, the mortar of cement made in 
the proportion of 3 vol of sand for 1 yoL of cement^ and moulded into prisms .04 
metre x .04 metre (1.57 in. x 1.57 m.\ and immediately deposited in water must, al 
the end of eight days, resist, without breaking, the tractile strain of 40 kil(^. 
(88.16 pounds). This clause at once excludes the Roman cements, which, under 
these conditions, break under the tractile strain of 12 to 16 kilogr. (26^ to Ht 
pounds).^* "The Boulogne, * Portland' cement generally bears 80 kilogr. (176.33 
pounds). It weighs about 1<100 kilog^. (2.425 pounds) per cubic metre. {6S^ pounds 
per cubic foot)." 

** The proportion of 250 kilogr. of cement for one cubic metre of sand corre- 
9ponds to a quantity of cement less than one fourth that of the sand." 

'*The prisms bear after eight days a weight of 30 kilogr. (66.1 pounds). This 
oement was manufiictured by MM. Demarle k Co. of Boulogne-sur-mer (see par- 
agraph 87) who delivered it to the works in Paris for eight francs per hundred kil- 
ogrammes (67 cents per hundred pounds)." 

Mr. Vaudrey further remarks : " When the Boman cements first appeared in the 
market, their price was far from being so reasonable ; I firmly believe that the price 
of the * Portland* cement will be considerably reduced after some time. A great 
many localities possess the elements necessaiy for the manufacturing of that 
oement I shall mention, among them, the layers of marl above those of gjrpsum 
at the Buttes Chaumont where some hydraulic lime and Roman oement are already 
manufactured. However, for the * Portiiand' cement, a precise proportion of 21 pei 
cent, of clay is necessary. 

'* The calcination is a veiy important element in the manufiicturing of all cements; 
the leas calcined they are, the quicker they set ; but in proportion as they sot 
nuickly, their power of resistance diminishes. I have no confidence in very quick* 
Bbtting cements." 
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OENERAL DEDTTCmOKS FBOM TABLE ZXT. | 

Ist. The two Bosendale cements offer better results than 
that from James Kiver. The results of the table are rather 
discrepant. 

2d. No great advantage appears to be gained by mixing the 
paste stiff, provided it is in condition to set under compression. 
Delafield and Baxter's cement gave much the best results when 
mixed stiff. 

3d. When neither is subjected to compression during setting, 
a thin paste produces about as strong a mortar as a stiff one. 
Nos. 1 to 8, and Nos. 14 to 17. 

4th. Between the limits of l*g to 2^%- vol. of water to 4 of 
cement, there is a variation of about 13 per cent, in the average 
resistance of the mortars, the lowest average resistance corre- 
sponding to two vol. of water to four of cement. This result 
must be regarded as a discrepancy due to imperfect manipula- 
tion. Nos. 1 to 8, 14 to 17, and 18 to 23. 

521. From numerous laboratory experiments ^j. f p rtk d 
carried on at Cherbourg, in order to test the cemont used at 
quality of the " Portland " cements used in the ^ ^^' 
construction of the breakwater, it was ascertained that their 
average resistance to a force of traction when mixed stiff and 
without sand, and kept in salt water 45 days waa 266 lbs. It 
was not customary to reject any whose strength did not exceed 
170 to 185 lbs., this being as high a degree of resistance as the 
cements manufactured for the trade generally attained. 

522. Table XXYI. contains results which afford the means of 
comparing the tractile strength of the Eoman and artificial 
Portland cements. The trials were made by 

M. Darcel, Engineer of Boads and Bridges, and of Roman and 
were reported in the " Annales " for the year ^^^^ Portland 
1858. Two varieties of Portland cement, the 
French (natural), and the English (artificial), and two of 
Koman, the Paris and the Vassy, were employed. The 
variations in the two varieties of the same article, were so 
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Blight in both cases, that the differences are not retained in the 
table. M. Darcel'a trials were made in the open air upon 
quadrangular prisms of 1.67" X 1.18" in cross section. " After 
having dried for six weeks, the prisms were suspended by one 
extremity supporting at the other extremity a plate which was 
loaded, until the prisms broke by extension." 

TABLE XXVI. 

Giving the tractile strength per square inch of cement 
mortars 42 days old, kept in the open air. 





Proportion of sand for 1 of ooment 







1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




Besiatanoe per square inch, in lbs. 


Portland coment 

Boman cement 


284^ 
U2i 


2S4i 
142^ 


1991 
113f 


166i 
92i 


142i 
79f 


128 
6*7 


116} 
57 


106} 
42} 


99i 92i 
36i 25^ 


95} 




d23. MM. Belgrand and Michelot, from their 
experiments, give the results, found in the fol* 
lowing table, obtained with cement mortars 
containing no sand. The mortars were kept 
immersed, and it appeared to be immaterial 
whether it was in sea or fresh water. 

TABLE XXVU. 



Koman and 
natural and arti- 
ficial Portland 
oements without 
Band. 



Kind of cement 


Age of cement. 


Resistance to a pulling 
strain per square inch. 


Bouloflrno f natural) Portland . , ^ . . . 


1 year, 
do. 
do. 


640 to 711 ponnda 
427 to 498 ** 


BnirliBh f artificial) Portland 


Boman cement fit>m " Septaria." 


170 to 213 " 



624. Those gentlemen also state that mortars composed of one 

volume of Boulogne "Portland" cement and 
iiy of Boulogne four volumes of sand o£fer as great a resistance 
Portland cement ^ ^^^ composed of one volume of English 
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Trials of English > 
Portland and Ro 
man oements in 
Nov York. 



^ Portland" and two volumes of sand, and are superior to those 
of Roman cement without sand. This comparison, as regards 
the Eoman cement, is the same as that furnished by Table 
XXV., from the experiments of M. Darcel. 

525. Some truda made in New York CUy^ in 1860, in the 
regular course of these experiments, upon Eng- 
lish Portland aud Homan cements, supposed to 
be about three months old, taken from well-con- 
ditioned barrels, gave the resistances shown in 
the following table : 

626. TABLE XXVHL 

Showing the ultimate strength of rectangular prisms two 
inches square in cross section, of Portland a^d Soman ce* 
ment mortars, which set iinder a pressure of 32 pounds per 
square inch, broken on supports four inches apart, by a force 
applied at the middle. 

Hie mortars were mixed quite stiff, and were kept immersed 
in sea-water. The cement was measured by volume in loose 
powder. 
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53i 



1,521 
1,652 
1,271 
1,255 
1,017 
884 

■TO 

88« 
585 
565 



1,0B« 

1,288 

950 

24S 

686 



627. From the foregoing we derive the following table : 

TABLE XXIX. 

Showing the resistance per square inch to a force of extension, 
of mortars of Roman and Portland cement deduced from Table 

by the formula W=1R?^ ' 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
6 



Kind of oemeni 



English Portland. 

it (( 

tl u 

EDgliflh Roman . , 



ii 



tt 



Composition of the 
mortar. 



Pure oemeni 

1 ToL cement^ 1 roL aand, 

1 tl tt 2 It tt 

2 M <i 2 *' " 
2 u i< 2 ** " 



Age of mortar. 



320da78, 
It ft 

It tl 

20 " 
100 " 



Value of R, or 
tractile strength 
per square inch. 



1152 poonds. 
948 " 
713 « 
182 " 
439 « 



528. Trials were made (see Table XXX.) with a sample of 

English Portland cement, not obtained from 
inth English the lot which fumish the results recorded in 

Portland cement, rp^^^j^ XXVII. The prisms were made of 

rather stiff mortar, rammed into a mould but not pressed; 
they were 1" X 1" in cross section, were kept in sea-water 
270 dajs, and then broken, on supports three inches apart, bjr 
pressure applied to the middle. The cement was measured in 
volume of loose powder. The table contains the average of 
many trials. Some of the mortars were tested as many as 
thirteen times. 

TARLB XXX. 



No. of the 
mortar. 


Composition of the mortar. 


Weight, in pounds, 
supported before 
breaking. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Pure cement paste, 

Ceroenti volume 1. Sand, Tolume 1, 
tt tt 2. '* ** 2 
tc i( 2! •* " 3I 
11 ** 1. ** " 4 
M " 1. ** ** 6. 


306 

313 

204 

91 

74 

45 



529. The only Americcm Tnortara formed in the same mould 

Trials of Ameri- *^** y^GT^ uscd for the table just given, and 
can cement. hence furnishing a fair comparison, were made 

of cement from layer No. Nine, at High Falls, Ulster county, 
New York. It was calcined to a "cinder," and then treated 
in all respects like mortar No. One of the last table, in regard 
to age, conditions of submersion, manner of breaking, and 
every other particular. The results are given below : 
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TABLE XXXI. 



Sect 

the 
mortar. 


Compodtion of the mortar. 


Welght,lnlb«. 
sapported be- 
fore breaking. 


Average 

breaktoff 

weight. 


1 


Pure cement paste 


269 
300 
271 
273 
259 

269 

* 
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tt il u 
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u u u 
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If u u 


* V\Z\ 
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u u u 











Rbmabk. — We see that there is no remarkable superiority of strength in the 
mortars of pure Portland cement. Table XXX., and similar ones of American ce- 
ment, Table XXXL The Portland cement may not have been as good as usual 

• 

530. Trials were made with Portland and 
Boman cements at the London Crystal Palace R^man oementa 
Exhibition, in 1851. The following data are tried at London, 
taken from the report thereon : 

1. A prism of neat Portland cement, 4 months old, 4 inches square in cross seo-' 
tion, on supports 16 inches apart, broke with 1,580 lbs. at the centre. 

2. A prism of Roman cement, from the Harwich stone, same size as No 1, T' 
months old, broke at 380 lbs. same bearing. Cement supposed to be defective. 

3. A prism of Roman cement, from Sheppey stone, same as No 1, supported 
1,100 lbs. before breaking. 

4. A prism of Portland cement, 6 months old, 2" x 2f " cross section, broke 
with a tractile strain of 2,280 lbs. (equal to 414 ^^ lbs. per sq. inch). 

6. Two 6 in. cubes of Portland stone, cemented with Portland cement, bore 4,500 
lbs. tractile strain, when the hook gave way. Cement 4 months old. 

6. Two 6 in. cubes, as above, united with Roman cement, broke at 2,780 libs. 
(77} lbs. per sq. inch) when 6 months old, by separating from the stone, leaving 
the cement perfect ' 

7. A block of neat Portland, 3^" x 2^", one month old, tore asunder with a^ 
weight of 3240 lbs. (393| lbs. per sq. inch). 
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8. A block, all Portland cement, 18" high and 9" x 9", bore a pressure equal 
to 108^ tons on the square foot i 

9. A mixture of 1 sand and 1 cement bore 80 tons per square foot. 

10. do. 4 do. 1 do. do. 80 do. do. do. 

11. do. 7 do. 1 do. do. 44| do. do. do. 

12. A block, all Roman cement, broke at 22^ tons. 

13. A mixture of 4 sand and 1 Roman cement would not bear any pressunt 
•14. A block of Portland stone 1|" x 1" broke up at 23 cwt 
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16. A block of neat cement 12"x2f" d6epx2i-" horizontally, with sapporta 
9^ in. apart, loaded at centre, broke with 9^ cwt 

16. A block of neat cement VI" x 2f " deep x 2f wide, with rapports 9 indiee 
apart, scales broke with 25 cwt on centre. The experiment was repeated, and 
the cement broke with 42 cwt 

1*7. A block of 1 volume cement and 2 volumes fine shingle sand, 12" x 2f " 
deep X 2V wide, 8 inches bearing, broke with 10 cwt on the centre. 

18. A fire-brick beam 14 in. wide, 9 inches deep, and 6 ft. 4 in. between the 
bearings, joined with neat eement, and loaded uniformly over a central space 2 ft 
4 in. long, broke through tlie bricks in two places with a weight of 2 Of cwt 

19. A fire-brick beam, 14" wide x 10" deep, with 5 ft. 3 in. between the sup- 
ports, jointed with neat cement, and loaded over a central space aft. 4 in. long, 
broke (through the bricks) in two places with 30 cwt 

20. Several of the fragments of brick-work, when thrown against ft stone with 
force, broke in all cases through bricks and not through the joints. 

NoTB. ExperinMDtfl made In England ahow that Portland eement adherea better to the Fort- 
land stone than to any other material 

Its adyantage for exterior stnooo oonaista in its agreeable color mbtarally, its power of refiatlng 
frost, and its freedom from vegetation. 

531. The trials undertaken to ascertain the adhesion of mor* 
.... - tar to the solid materials used in constructions. 

Adhesion of mor- ' 

tars to solid ma- go to show that such experiments involve many 

terials. 

elements of uncertainty, and require to be con- 
ducted with great care. The first tests were with Croton 
Point front bricks, of which a large number were cemented to- 
gether face to face, at right angles to each other, as represented 
by Fig. 2, paragraph 82, and kept 320 days. Some were 
wetted with a sponge every two or three days, while others 
were kept dry. 

In tearing the bricks apart, at the expiration of the time spe- 
cified, it was found that, in a majority of cases, the surface of 
contact of the brick and mortar remained intact, the adhesion 
to the brick overcoming the cohesive strength either of the 
bricks themselves, or of the mortar composing joint between 
them. The results, therefore, although interesting for other 
reasons, funiish no entirely satisfactory measure of the power of 
adhesion. In fact, they are fair indications of the resistance 
offered by these materials to a force of traction, and incidentally, 
of the time which must elapse before the adhesive power to 
bricks of the several mortars tried exceeds this limit of resistanca 
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632. In giving the resultB, it will be necessary, in many in- 
stances, to give a diagram, of the surface of fracture. In such 
cases, the splitting of the joints whereby a por- 
tion of the mortars remains upon each brick, is 
represented by a dotted surface, the tearing out of a part of the 
brick is shown by a surface shaded in parallel' lines ; and a 
clean separation from the bricks by a plain white surface. 
When the fracture takes place continuot^sly either in brick or 
mortar, or is a continuous separation of one from the other, or 
when the end of a brick breaks off, the fact is so stated, and no 

« 

diagram given. Each marginal sketch. Table XXXII., repre- 
sents the area of the entire joint between two bricks. 

533. The bricks were left on shelves in the open air, and 
those marked thus, *, were wetted with a sponge two or three 
times a week. 

634. TABLE XXXII. 

Showing the resistance which Croton bricks cemented together 
crosswise, in pairs, face to face, offer to a force of traction ap- 
plied at right angles to the surfaces of contact. The ^^ siftings" 
used in some of the mortars are the coarse particles of un- 
ground cement, which would not pass wire sieve No. 80. 
Age of mortars, 320 days. 
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635. Tkf6p09iiioe deductionafrom the foregoing table appear 
to be as follows : 

let That partiolQi of nngroimd oement ezoeeding ^ inch in ^ameter may be 
aUowed in oement paste without sand to the extent of fifty per cent of the 
whole, withont detriment to its adhesive or oohesiye propertieav while aoor- 
raeponding proportion of sand ii^jures the strength of the mortars in theee 
respects about forty per cent. 

2d. niat when these unground particles exist In the cement paste to the extent of 
sixty-six per cent of the whole, the adhesive strength is diminished about 
twenty-eight per cent For a corresponding proportion of sand, the diminu- 
tion is sixty-eight per cent 

Sd The addition of these siftings exercises a less injurious effect upon the cohesive 
than upon the adhesive property of cement The converse is true when sand, 
instead of siftings, is used. 

4th. In all the mixtures with siftinga, even when the latter amounted to sixty-six 
per cent of the whole, the cohesive strength of the mortars exceeded its 
adhesion to the brides. The same results appear to exist when the siflings 
are replaced by sand, until the volume of the latter exceeds twenty percent 
of the whole, after which the adhesion exceeds the cohesion. 

Ith. At the age of 330 days (and perhaps considerably within that period), the 
cohesive strength of pure cement mortar exceeds that of Croton front 
bricks. The converse id true when the mortar contains fifty per cent or 
more of sand. 

6th. When cement is to bo used without sand, as may be the case when grouting 
is resorted to, or when eld walls are to be repaired by injections of thin 
paste, thera is no advantage ia having it ground to an impalpable powder. 

830. The ingenious device mentioned below, for laying stone- 
. ^ , , masonry in cement-mortar under water, was 

Device for laying "^ ^. -r»nAij 

■tone under water suggested to me Dj Major 15. S. Alexanderi 
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Corps of Engineers, and was, I believe, practised by tliat ofBoer 
in the construction of the Minot's Ledge Light-House, Boston 
harbor. It consists in protecting the nioitar from the dissolv- 
ing action of the water during the descent of the stone to its 
bed, by an envelope of mnslin sufficiently loose in texture to 
' allow the mortar to ooze through between the fibres, and thua 
form a bond with the stone previously laid. The idea is an- 
alogous to that followed by some Italian engineers in repair- 
ing and protecting submarine masonry by concrete, rammed 
into position in bags of loose, open texture. It may be ap- 
plied in the following manner, viz. : a piece of muslin of 
suitable quality, and somewhat larger than the bed of the stone 
to be laid, is first spread out on a horizontal surface and cov- 
ered with a coat of mortar of the thickness desired in the work, 
and of an area somewhat exceeding that of the bed of the 
stone. On this mortar the stone is then carefully placed and 
allowed to remain there until the mortar begins to stiffen a 
little, the margin of the cloth exterior to the stone having been 
folded up against the sides of the latter, and secured there by 
cords leading over the top. The stone is then lowered to its 
position on the wall, rammed into place, and not again dis- 
turbed. 

537. Some trials made with a view to test the effioacy of 
this method of construction, although giving 

discrepant results, show, that if applied with S^ye ^ ^^ j^ned 
care, it may be made tq subserve a good pur- 
pose. Bricks were cemented together in pairs, as shown in 
the table last given. Some of them had cement paste only 
between them, others had a single layer of muslin next to one 
of the bricks, and others had muslin in the centre of the 
mortar joint. Other trials were made with prisms, 2''X2" in 
cross section, with a layer of muslin extended transversely 
across and through the prism, midway between the supports 
on which the prisms were broken. 

538. Cement paste without sand was used in all cases* and 
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Same contiDued. 



the samples were ninety-six days old when broken. Water was 

applied to them with a 'sponge two or three 
times a week, during the entire period. All 
the bricks were cemented while thoroughly wet. Table 
XXXIII. contains the results. The numbers 15, 16, 17, and 18 
were dipped in sea- water just before being cemented. 



689. TABLE XXXIH. 

Showing the adhesive and cohesive streiiffth which mortars 
of pure cement paste can attain, through a layer of com- 
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Flg.K. 



( Continnons separation 
1 from brick. 




Flg.S. 




Fig. T. 



Rod of brick broke off. 
Ountinnous separation 
ftom brick. 



End of brick broke ofll 



94iSeparated along the mosllB. 
106 

978 

709 Separated along the moalln; 
1168 End of brick broke off. 
672 Separated along the mnslin. 
719 ** ** • 



1168 

197 

„o S Continnons separation 

^^ 1 from brick. 

185 
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mon thin mnslin. The mortar set under a pres- ^ 

Same oonnnued. 
Bure of thirty-eight pounds per square inch, or 

about 500 pounds on the pair of bricks. Age of mortar, 

ninety-six days. 

540. OBSBRTATIOKS OUt THE FOSBQOIKO TABLE. 

1. The average resifitaxioe, where there is a oontinuoua separatioQ from the mualui, 

is 507 pounds. 

2. The average resistanoe, where there is a continuous separation fh>m the brick, 

and no muslin was used, is 425 pounds. 

3. The average resistance, where there is a continuous separation from the bricki 

and muslin was used, is 446 pounds. 

4. The average resistanoe of all the cases where muslin was used, is 668 pounds. 
6. The average resistance of all the cases where muslin was not usod, is 692 pounds. 
6. The case of muslin soaked in cream of cement next to one of the bricks, gave 

the best average result, vis.: 826 pounds; the next best being when the 
bricks are put together without muslin, which gave an average of 692 
pounds. 

T. The three greatest resistances in the above table were obtained when muslin 
was used. In two of these (Nos. 10 and 12), the end of one brick broke 
off; in the third, (No. 15,) the separation took place continuously along the 
muslin. 

8. The worst results, when muslin was used, were obtained when the latter was 
placed in the centre of joint, and not in contact with either brick, the differ* 
ence being very considerable, as an inspection of the table will show. 
The muslin used in these trials was much thicker than would be neoessarj in 

practice. 

641. TABLE XXXIV. 



other trials 
with muslin. 



Showing the strength f/f rectangular prisms 2" x 2" 
in cross-section, some of them having a layer of 
mnslin transversely across the prisms, midway between the sup- 
ports, and some having none. The prisms were ninety-six days 

old, of pure cement paste, the supports four inches apart. The 
pressure was applied in the middle. 
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642. 0B8KBTATI0NS ON THE FOBBOOIN'O TAVUL 

1. The average breaking weight of the prisms oontaining moslin, is 10*7 pounls; 

and of those containiDg no musIiUf 329 pounds. 

2. The 8th observation of Table XXXIIT. is corroborated, viz. : that the most dis- 

advantageous place for the muslin is in the body of the mortar. 

3. With thin muslin of loose texture, both the adhesion and cohesion through the 

muslin would undoubtedly la^ much greater than the foregoing Tables 
(XYXITT. and XXXIY.) indicateu 

643. TABLE XXXV. 
Showing the adhesion to Croton front hricks 
sand^on^the ad- ^^./^ (^^ granite^ of mortars containiDg dif- 
hesive properties ferent proportions of sand. The mortar was of 

of mortars. '^ ^ ^ 

the consistency ordinarily used for brick masonry^ 
and the bricks were used wet, and were pressed well together 
by hand. They were wetted with fresh water every alternate 
day for 29 days, the age of the mortar when tested. Each re- 
sult is the average of five trials. The right-hand column shows 
the ratio of the adhesive strength of the several mortars, assum- 
ing that of pure cement to be 1. 
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Weight in Iba. 
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tear the bricks 
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Croton bricks. . . 
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1463 
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9.2 
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544. The adhesion of mortars to stone or bricks varies con- 
siderably among the different kinds of these materials, and par- 
ticularly with their porosity. 

"With the same material, it varies with the consistency of the 
mortar, and the quantity of sand which it contains. 
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645. TABLE XXXVI. 

Showing the adhesion to very fine aU granite of pure ce- 
ment made by the Newark & Bosendale Co., mixed with 
different proportions of water. The blocks measured 4" x 8" 
on the face, and were cemented together in pairs, face-to face, 
at right angles to each other, and kept in fresh water. Tlie 
stones were pressed together by hand, as in laying bricks, and 
were pulled apart at the expiration of 96 days by the device, 
shown in Fig, 5. 
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546. For the sake of economy, it is customary to add 
lime to cement mortars, and this may be 
done, to a considerable extent, when in positions ^e <3^^o^! 
where hydraulic activity and strength are not re- 
quired in an enlinent degree. The following table contains the 
results of trials with cement paste and mixtures of cement and 
lime paste, without sand. The cement was the dark Bosendale 
of excellent quality. 

547. TABLE XXXVU. 

Showing the vMmaie strength of rectangular paraUelopipeds 
(2" X 2" X 8") of cement paste, and mixtures of cement and lime 
paste without sand, formed in vertical moulds, under a pres- 
sure of 32 lbs* per superficial inch, and broken when 95 days 
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old, on supports 4 inches apart, by a fbrce applied at the middle. 
The mortars were kept in sea-water from the time they were 
one day old. 
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548. Other mortars of light colored Rosendale cements and 
lime, mixed, formed into blocks of the same size, preserved and 
broken in precisely the same manner as the foregoing, gave the 
following results when 95 days old. The average of foor trials 
is given in each case. 

TABLE XXXVm. 



No. of 

the 
mortar. 


Composition of the mortar. 


Breaking 
weight, in lbs. 


1 


Cement paste, 1 yolume. Ijmo paste, h volume 


738 
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i< 1 ** '* 4- ** 


•723i 
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14 2 (i It a It 


4 


*ii 1 *' " 1 " ' 


608 









Effect of lime on 
the strength of 
oement mortar. 



549. Observations on Tables XXX VII. and 
XXXVIIL — 1st. We infer from the last ta- 
bles (XXXVII- and XXXVm.), that the dark 
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colored Bosendale cements are less able to sastain a large dose 
of lime than those that are light colored, and that the latter 
Buffer no serious deterioration of strength until the amount of 
lime paste exceeds the amount of cement paste. 

It does not .necessarily follow that the ingredients which 
copfer color on the cement are the cause, either immediate or 
remote, of this . difference. The light colored Eosendale ce- 
ments are confined to one locality, that of High Falls, and it 
may be that local causes, operated at the period of, or subse- 
quent to their deposition, which so modified or changed the 
molecular or chemical condition of some of the ingredients, as 
to cause this variation, and at the same time bo beyond the 
reach of ordinary analytical research. 

550. 2d. In Tables XXXVII. and XXXVIII., no record is 
made of the effects which the addition of lime has on the hy- 
draulic activity of the cement. In regard to Effect of lime on 
this point, however, numerous trials show that ti^^tj^^'^cemenr 
a gang composed of equal proportions of the mortara. 
pastesofRosendale cement and lime is sufficiently quick set- 
ting for all purposes, except when immediate submersion is 
required ; and possesses, besides, the positive advantage over 
pure cement of coming to the hands of the masons in a better 
working condition, and is not liable to have its incipient set 
constantly disturbed on the mortar board, and its ultimate 
strength thereby impaired by remixing. There is a remarka- 
ble difference in the capacity of cements to withstand this 
degrading treatment. The extent to which they are affected 
by it seems to vary directly with their hydraulic activity. 
Thus, the Bosendale cements, which require 25 to 30 minutes 
to set at 65® F., will bear reworking much better than those 
James and Potomac River cements, which harden in five or six 
minutes. We would expect that the extent of the disturbance 
of the crystallization would be in direct proportion to the hy- 
draulic activity. 

551. The u&e (^ alkaline silicates {soluble glass) as a means 
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of conferring hydraulic enei^y upon fat lime has been reverted 
to in foregoing portions of this work. Experiments nniformlj 
indicate that its eSiciencj for such pnrposes, has been overrated. 
It may, and probably can be advantageously applied to the 
reclamation of the intermediate limes, (those in which the hy- 
draulic energy is exerted powerfully and rapidly when first 
mixed, but which soon yield and fall down under the action of 
the sluggish free lime present) ; but for fat limes, they appear 
BO unsuitable, that even the statements of M. Kuhlmann him- 
self are insuflicient to authorize their use. When added to the 
intermediate limes, they appear to exert their influence by giv- 
ing up their silica to the free lime present, thus neutralizing or 
perhaps only retarding its action, until the hydraulic principle 
has time to exert its indurating power* 

652. Presuming, under ordinary circumstances, that the ad- 
dition of soluble glass to a paste of fat lime not only conferred 

hydraulicity, but augmented the strength of the 
glass on the mortars, some trials were undertaken with the 

Btrangth of moiw double silicate of potash and soda, in order to 

test its relative value when thus employed, as 
compared with hydraulic cement itself. The speciftc gravity 
of the soluble glass used was 39^ Ceaum6, at 62"" F. Prisms 
of the usual size were made and kept in the air ninety-five day«, 
when they were broken in the usual manner, on supports four 
inches apart. In the following table, the breaking weights are 
given in the right hand column. Tlie first and second samples 
were formed under a pressure of 32 pounds per square indi| 
the others without pressnre. 

The adliesion to bricks cemented together transversely is as 
follows : 

Ibrmortarof jJ^^[J [ 93Ubs. 

(limepaste 1.0 ) 

Vor mortar of •{ sand 3^ Mt}:biL 

( soluble glan .125 ) 
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TABLE XXXrX. 
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3.0, *«• " .10.. 
3.0, *• " .125, 
3.0, cement paste .50. , 
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3.0, •« " .26.. 
3.0, " " .166, 



40 
54 

67} 
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18 
182} 
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653. From the foregoing results, which are the averages of many 
trials, it may be inferred that the double alkaline silicate, while 
it renders common mortar hydraulic, injures its 

A_ ^_xi_ J 'x ji_ • i.« J . It injures the 

Strength and its adhesive properties, and is strength and ad- 
greatly inferior to cement as a hydraulic agent, ^?^*^® P"'P®'**** 
in both efficiency and economy, irrespective of 
the degree of enei^ required. At the same time, it is con- 
ceded that in many cases, particularly for hardening soft and 
porous stones and concrete walls or stucco work, after these 
fire well dried, it is of value when judiciously applied. Its use 
has, however, been attended with many failures, even in France, 
•where the subject has received much attention, and we are yet 
without an easy and entirely practicable method of manipula- 
tion, that can safely be intrusted to the hands of ordinary me- 
chanics. Silicate of soda should be employed rarely if at all. 

554. The experiments undertaken to ascertain the law of 
progressive increase in the strength and hard- j ^ 

ness of mortars of American cements do not ex- strength and hard- 
tend over a very large period of time. The re- 
sults obtained, however, afford the means of a very fair com- 
parison between the strength of these mortars and some placed 
on trial at Toulon, with a view to determine the combinations 
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to be used in the construction of the dock in that harbor, 
under the superintendence of M. Noel, Engineer-in-.chief of 
Koads and Bridges. The trials at Toulon were made during 
the years 1840 to 1844, upon rectangular prisms 1.57 inches 
wide by .984 inches deep ; they were broken on supports 2.36 
inches apart, by a pressure at the middle. 

A comparison of the results obtained in the two cases has 
been made by using the formulas : 

(l.)W_iR^— f (2.)W'-tR5jf-_|' 

In the general formula (1) "W represents the weight which 
the prism bears at the moment of rupture ; J, the breadth, and 
d^ the depth of the prism ; 2, the distance between tlie supports, 
and a, the weight of that portion of the prism represented by L 

The value of R, the co-efficient of rupture, having been ob- 
tained from the above equation from M. Noel's prisms, by 
substituting for "W, J, rf, Z, and a, their known* values as reported 
we readily obtained the Talue W for M. Noel's mortar when 
the prisms are supposed to be two inches square in cross sec- 
tion, and broken on supports four inches apart, like the Amer- 
ican mortars, by substituting in equation (2) 'the deduced value 
of R, and the value of J', d\ I'y and a\ corresponding to tlie 
American prisms. 

655. The results of the computations above mentioned, which 
are the resistances to rupture of rectangular • prisms 2"x 
2'' in cross section, resting on supports four inches apart, 
are given in Fig. 56, by curves constructed with abscissas, 
which represent the resistances or breaking weights, laid down, 
to a scale of ^ of an inch to 20 pounds, and with ordinates, 
which represent the age of the mortars to a scale of ^ of an inch 
to twenty-five days. The mortars were kept in salt water until 
broken. 

The proportions of cement, lime, and sand are given by vol- 
ume in all cases. 
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Fig. 66. 
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Ko. 1. Mortar compooed of two parts Romim pozzuolana and 1.50 parta Theil 
hjdraulic lime. 

Ko. 2. Mortar compoaed of two parta Boman poszoolaoa and 1 part ordinarj 
lime. 

No. 3. Mortar composed of two parta Roman pozzuolana and 1 part Thefl hj- 
draulic lime. 

No. 4. Mortar composed of two parts sea-sand and 1 part Theil hydraulic lime. 

No. 6. Mortar composed of one part Boman pozzuolana^ one part Theil hydraulic 
lime, and one part sea-sand. * 

No. 6. Mortar composed of one part Roman pozzuolana, one part ordinary limo^ 
and one part sea-sand. 

No. 7. Mortar composed of one part Rosendale and Kingston cement and one 
part sand. 

No. 8. Mortar compoaed of one part Ogden's Rosendale cement, and one pait 
sand. 

No. 9. Mortar composed of one part Hudson River cement, and one part sand. 

No. 10. Mortar composed of one part Lawrenoeyille Cement Manu&cturing Co., 
and one part sand. 

556. Of the four American cements represented in Fig. 56, 
Nos. 7, 9, and 10 are what are known as " dark" colored, and take 
the initial set, so as to support the ,V inch wire, loaded to J of 
a pound, in from twenty-five to thirty minutes, at a tempera- 
ture of 65** F. 

No. 8 is a " light" cement, manufactured from Layer No, 16 
at High Falls, (see paragraph 55). It sets very rapidly, (in from 
five to eight minutes,) when first mixed, provided the paste is 
not mixed too long, and is left entirely undisturbed ; but if the 
manipulating process continues beyond the time when the in- 
duration properly begins, the continual breaking up of the in- 
cipient set destroys the energy very much. It is far more 
sensitive in this particular than the slower acting cements, Y, 
9, and 10. It may be further remarked that of the three 
American cements whose trial extended through the period of 
one year, the two slower setting " dark" colored varieties are 
inferior in strength to the other which is " light" colored and 
quick, until all attained the age of about three hundred days, 
when this condition of things is reversed. From this point 
onwards, the former increase in strength very rapidly, and the 
Jatter quite moderately. At four hundred days, the "light" ce- 
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ment is no stronger than a mortar of 1^ parts Theil hydraulic 
liine and 2 parts of Roman pozznolana, (curve 1). 

657. TABLE XL. 

Showing the strength of mortars of various cements made into 
prisms 2" X 2" X 8" in vertical moulds, un- ^_ _^ ^ 

^ . Strenffih of mor- 

der a pressure of 32 pounds per square inch, tAraofsundr/ 
and broken on supports four inches apart, by a "^^'^ 
pressure midway between the supports. The prisms were kept 
in sea-water after the first 24 hours, and were 320 days old 
when broken. The breaking weights given are averaged from 
many trials. The cement was measured in powder. 



• 

5 



|a 



1 

2 
3 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Breaking weights of mor ■ 
tan compoied of 



Kind of eement vied. 



Pore ce- 
ment 



Cement, 
vol. 1, 
Sand, 

YOLl. 



Cement, 
YoLl, 
SoDd, 
ToL t. 



English Portland (artifldal) 

Cuniberlandi Md 

Newark and Boeeodale 

Delafield and Baxter (Rosendale) 

'* Hoffman " Rosendale. 

" Lawrence " Rosendale 

Round Top, Md. 

TJtica, DL 

Shepherdstown, Ya. 

Akron, N. Y 

Kingston and Rosendale 

Sandusky, Ohio 

James River, Va 

* Roman cement, Scotland 

The following were broken when one year old : 

Lawrenceyiile Manuf. Go. (Rosendale). 

Sandusky, Ohio 

Kensington, Gt 

Lawrence Cem't Go. (Rosendale) "Hoffman** Brand. . 
Round Top, Md. 



lbs. 
1,536 
954 
841 
836 
849 
777 

732 
747 
764 
720 
554 



553 



802 
954 
875 



lbs. 
1,260 
920 
560 
692 
607 

600 
756 
618 
651 
556 
464 
623 



910 

709 
911 
840 



lbs. 
950 
558 
500 
532 



562 
450 
603 
500 

638 
380 



506 



* This cement appeared to be inferior in hydraulic energy to Roman cement 
generally, and had probably been injured by age and exposure. 

• 558. From General TreussarVs eofperiments with mortars of 
fat lime and trass, or pozzaolana, it may be in- q^q^ Treussart*! 
ferred that these two substances possess very experiments. 
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noarly equal merit, as agente for conferring Btrengtb and hy- 
draulic energy on common mortar. He aays pozznolana gave 
rather the better reeults with the same kind of lime ; although 
^' in general there wa^ little difference between the trass and 
the pozznolana used.'' 

The results given in the following table were obtained by that 
eDgiBeer, and are introduced here as affording a just medium 
of comparison between such mortars, and those of the same age 
(one year) recorded in the table last given. (Table XL.) 

559, TABLE XLI. 

BrmJomg w&igkU of poz&uotana cmdtra^a mortarSy one year 
old, formed into prisms 2" X 2" X 6", and resting on supports 
four inches apart. The lime was slaked to powder and meas- 
ured in that condition. The prisms had been kept in water. 




1 
ft 
^ 

6 

6 
T 
S 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



Struborg Umtt, 1 toL, Muid, 1 toL, tines, 1 toL 

Strasburg limo, 1 vol trass, 2 toL . « . . . 

Stieaburg Umo, 1 Yok, sandi 1 voL, poEzuolanat 1 vol 

Btnioburg Umo, 1 vol .• .poanolanai 2 toL 

Tasselone ISine, 1 toL, sand, 1 yoL, trass, 1 vol 

Yassolraie lims^ 1 vol. trass, 3 vol 

Bninstat liaao, 1 yoL, saad, 1 toL, trass, 1 vol 

BruDStat limo, 1 toL trass, 2 toL. .... 

White marblo Ume, 1 voL, sand, 1 vol, trass^ 1 vcd 

White marble lima, 1 toI trass, 2 vol 

White marble lime, 1 vol, sand, 1 y<^, possuolana, 1 roL 

White marble lime, 1 yoL polZzuolam^ 2 yoI. 

Strasburg limo^ 1 yoL poosuolana, 2 Yol. 

Strasburg lime (pastel 1 yoL pozzuolana^ 2^ yoI 

Strasburg lime (paste), 1 yoI trass, 2 yoI 



6 
4 

4 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 to 16 



lbs. 
411 
330 
439 
444 
449 
386 
510 
535 
306 
407 
396 
367 
496 
550 
231 to 580 



560. Experiments seem to prove tliat fat lime slaked to 
Lime with trass powder will give better mortars with trass and 
"**'''*"• sand, or with trass alone, if left exposed to the 

nix for a month or more after slaking, than if made into mortar 
when perfectly fresh ; and also that a mortar composed of one 
Tolume of lime powder and two volumes of trass, is injtired if 
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ft portion of the trass be replaced by sand. General TreusBart 
ako found that air slaked lime did not give as good resnltB M 
lime slaked to powder with water. 



CHAPTER IX. 

561. WMte alkaline effhre^ences tipon the surface of brick 
walls laid tip in mortar, of which natural hy- ,^ 

' .11./. 1 Emofeeences on 

draalic lime or cement is the basis, frequently briok walls laid in 
produce a most unsightly appearance, and oflFer ^^^"^ ^ 
a grave objection to the use of cement for masonty exposed to 
view, or where it is desired to preserve any agreeable shade or 
tint, or retain the natural color of the briok employed. 

662. On stone, these effloresences never at- 
tain a formidable aspect, and with the denser 2?!?' fonnidable 
varieties are almost imperceptible, being confin- 
ed exclusively to the pointing of the joints; but on brick work, 
they not unfrequently spread themselves over the entire surface 
of the wall. 

663. A more serious objection than any due 

to appearance simply, is furnished by the fact SiS ^T" ^^*' 
that the crystallization of these salts within the 
pores of the bricks, into which they have been absorbed from 
the mortar, is certain to cause disintegration. Even stone, 
particularly the most porous varieties, is not exempt from the 
effects of this destructive agent, which acts, especially the soda 
salts, in many respects like frost. 

664. Tlie exudation of those alkaline solu- 

tions, which, in crystallizing, produce deleteriona Sl^tfi 
salts, appears to be favored by a humid state of 
the atmosphere, and is, therefore, more prominently developed 
on the sea-shore than in localities more inland. 

666. At Nea>poH, S. Z, pints of it may at p^^port Xdma. 
any time be collected from the walls of Fort 
Adams. Being almost entirely soluble in water, it is removed 
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by rain from all localities exposed to the direct action of this 
element, to be reabsorbed, in a great measure, before the aque- 
oos solution has time to run off. 

566. A portion of this Fort Adams' efSorescenoe takes the 

Anal • of Port ^^^^ ^^ ^^^S fibres or needles, freqnentlj pro- 
Adams' ei&ores- jecting more than one inch from the face of the 

walL Other portions present the appearance of 
fine snow. When collected in a mass, it closely resembles 
Epsom salts in appearance, and is not unlike it in taste. Its 
composition, as determined by analysis, is reported by Profes- 
sor Boynton, of the University of Mississippi to be as follows : 

Carbonic add 19.90 

Water expelled at a low red heat 52.30 

Lime 04 

Soda 2t.96 

Sulphuric add 10 

Uagneaia 06 

100.36 

667. Another sample of efflorescence from the ruins of an 
embrasure target erected at West Point in the _ 

^ From West Point 

year 1854, subjected to qualitative analysis, 
gave carbonate of potash as the prinoip(iL ingredient. Its ap- 
pearance upon the surface of the bricks, resembled that of a 
thin, rough coating of white sugar. It was readily removed 
as a powder by scraping. 

568. Jf. Kuhlmomn^of LiUe^ France, who gave his attention 

to this subject many years ago, and who has 
exDcrionoe!" ' from time to time published his investigations, 

without proposing any efficient remedy for the 
evils complained of, notices some efflorescences of a much more 
complicated composition than those from Fort Adams. Pro- 
fessor Kuhlmann found, that although efflorescences of nitrate 
of potash (saltpetre), or ammonia, were of no rare occurrence, 
those of carbonate and sulphate of soda were much more com- 
mon, and that many stone and brick walls, laid up in hydraulic 
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mortar within periods quite recent, were covered with exuda- 
tions of caustic and carbonated potash, containing chlorides of 
potassium and of sodium. 

569. One source of these saiUs of soda and potash is, beyond 
doubt, the hydraulic lime or cement used in the 

'mortar; derived partly from the stone itself ^^^^^^^ 
and partly from the ashes of the fuel used in 
calcination, when the burning takes place in ordinary draw 
kilns. About 35 lbs. of anthracite coal are required to calcine 
1 bbl. (300 lbs.) of cement, and no precaution whatever is taken 
to separate the coal ashes. From the same cause, the cement 
also becomes adulterated with fine^articles of unconsumed 
coal, amounting sometimes to three or four per cent, of the 
whole. When the cement is coarsely ground, these particles 
are plainly visible, but in the condition of impalpable powder, 
the}^ are lost to the naked eye. 

570. Proximity to the sea, where the atmosphere is a con- 
stant source, will account for the preponderance p^^ . . ^, 
of carbonate of soda in the walls of Fort Adams, ««» fuvors efflo- 
as well as for the exceedingly large volume of 
efflorescence. It seems improbable that the mortar could be 
the origin of so much alkalL 

571. Tliree plausible methods of obviating the appearance 
. of these salts suggest themselves : 

JFirsL to add some chemical re-agent that will 
permanently fix them within the body of the 
mortar by converting them into insoluble compounds. 

Second^ to render them ddiqitescent either before, or after 
they form those compounds that effloresce. 

Thirdy to saponify them by adding some oily substance. 

572. Under the^r*^ m^ethod^ potash can be managed very well. 
Hydrofluosilicic acid converts it into a well-known insoluble 
compound, while the action upon the soda, if present, is not 
disadvantageous. Potash, however, is harmless in its effects, 
compared with soda. The sulphate of soda, likely to be formed 
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in the vicinitj of large cities, from the absorption of the sul- 
phuric acid gas, acts like frost in crystallizing. 

573. The second method does not seem to giye promise of 
success. 

574. The third method^ on the contrary, does promise success, 
and our trials under it have been numerous. We have found 
it convenient to make common lime the vehicle for conveying 
the fatty substance to the cement, and here take occasion again 
to call attention to the fact that lime paste may be added to a 
cement paste in much larger quantities than is usually prac- 
tised in important works, without any considerable loss of ten- 
sile strength or hardness.^ There is no material diminution of 
strength until the volume of lime paste becomes nearly equal to 
that of the cement paste (see Tables XXXVII. and XXXVIII.), 
wd it may be used within that limit without apprehension, 
under the most unfavorable circumstances in which mortars 
can be placed. 

575. To secure a complete dissemination of the fatty matter, 

it should be mixed up with the caustic lime, so 

ooD^eJrbiL *^** ^^ ^®*^ *^^^ other phenomena developed 

in slaking will complete the in<:orporation. 
Its amount will depend upon the proportion between the 
cement and lime pastes in the mortar, and may vary between 
6 and 10 per cent, of the weight of the quicklime, when the 
latter is employed simply as a vehicle. 

576. In examining and judging results, in 

Juu^ ^ettiiua. ^^^^^ ^ avoid errors, to be apprehended from 

the minute quantity of alkali generally present 
in cement, and from the apparently precarious law which 
seems to control its appearance in the efflorescent state, the 
amount of alkali was, in many cases, greatly increased, (some- 
times several hundred per cent.,) by adding to it from a solu- 
tion of the salts taken from Fort Adams. This solution was 
mixed with the water used for making the mortar. With the 
mortar thus prepared, bricks were cemented together and laid 
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away in pairs, Bome of them being moistened occasional! jr, and 
othera letl dry. Cakes of the mortar not in contact with brick 
were also preserved. 

In all cases where there was any considerable excess of the 
alkaline ingredients, a plentiful crop of crystals appeared on 
the surface within a day or two after the mortar wr9 prepared. 
No additional eflSorescence took place after these were removed. 
In no case was there any efflorescence from mortar containing 
the fatty substance, but to which no saline ingredients had 
been added. It is believed that the proportion of the several 
ingredients in practice should be from 8 to 12 pounds of the 
fatty substance to 100 pounds of quicklime, and 300 pounds of 
cement powder. The cheapest kinds of animal fatty matter 
will answer. 

577. It would not be safe to pronounce at once in favor of 
this method of remedying the evils of efflorescence. It certainly 
appears to give promise of success. 

INDURATION OF MORTARS OF FAT LIME. 

578. We have indicated, paragraph 331, that the hardening 
of fat lime mortars could be partially attributed to the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, producing carbonate of lime (OaO. 
00,). The lime absorbs only about one-half the quantity of car- 
bonic acid (C0«), necessary to convert the whole 

into carbonate of lime ; or, in other words, only ^J^^^ ^^^ 
about one-half of the lime becomes thus con- 
verted, the formula for the hydrate present being CaO.CO,X 
CaO.H. But the hardening of the fat lime mortars cannot 
be entirely attributed to the formation of carbonate of lime. 
For we know that mortar, in the centre of thick walls, which 
never becomes carbonated, nevertheless possesses a fair degree 
of adhesiveness and hardness. Some mortars, 300 years old, 
examined in Dresden by Petzholdt, yielded a strong lime water 
when digested in fresh water, and must therefore have con- 
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tained caustic lime. Another portion of the same mortar effer- 
vesced freely with cold dilute muriatic acid, and after a few 
minutes yielded a stiff jelly, proving the previous combination 
of lime and silica. Analysis of mortars of fat limes and sili- 
cious sand 100 years old, and of the limes which furnished 
them were also made. 

679. From the experiments of PeitzKoldt^ certain conclusions 
were drawn : 

1st. That there was more soluble silica in the lime mortar 
than in the original lime. 

2d. That there was three times as much soluble silica in the 
mortar three hundred years old, as in the mortar one hundred 
years old, and consequently, 

3d. That there must have been a chemical combination be- 
tween the lime and the silicious sand. 

4th. The presumption is that the silicious compound formed, 
acted as an indurating agent 

But we do not find in these trials a reason 
Mortars contain- for the induration of mortars containing none 

ing calcareous , * i ^ 

Bond oiii/. but calcareous sand. Analyses do not prove 

a chemical combination between the lime and 
the raw limestone composing this sand, and we must therefore 
look to the crystallization of the hydrate of lime during the 
process of desiccation^ for the cause of the hardening in this 
case. 
580. The gang of ordinary lime mortars is a mechanical 

mixture of a paste of hydrate of lime and 
Ordinary mortar lime water, and in drying, small crystals 
mixture, of soluble lime are deposited on the adjar 

cent surfaces, and adhere with such force to 
them, as to increase very materially the strength of the aggre- 
gates, when the surfaces become closely approximated, as is 
the case with mortars. In practice, the proportion of sand 
would be such, that the hydrate will form the thinnest possible 
stratum between the grains. Mortars containing a deficiency 
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of Band, indurate very slowly. Wherever the Bolable lime 
comes in contact with air, or even with water, carbonic acid is 
absorbed, and subcarbonates formed, which accounts for the 
superior hardness of the surface of mortars. When carbonic 
acid is thus absorbed, its chemical equivalent of water escapes 
from the hydrate ; hence the dampness of newly-built walls, 
and newly-plastered rooms. To the foregoing causes collec- 
tively, therefore, to wit : the chemical formation of silicate of 
lime and carbonate of lime, and the crystallization of the 
hydrate between and upon the surfaces of the sand, we must 
ascribe the solidification of common mortars. 

581. Mortars of common lims^ suitably compounded, "set," 
or lose their plasticity in a very few days, and 
acquire strength with such rapidity, that in Setting of mor- 

^ . ° . . tare of oommcii 

the erection of the largest edifices, there is no lime, 
occasion to wait for the mortar to harden. 
They become snfiiciently strong to resist a powerful force of 
compression long before they exhibit any adhesion to the solid 
materials. Such mortars obtain their maximum strength and 
hardness only after the lapse of years and even centuries. 

THEORY OF HTDEAULIC INDURATION. 

682. The ingredients of hydraulic limestones may be sepa- 
rated by analysis into two distinct classes of substances : 

1st. Ordinary carbonates of lime, of mag- 
nesia, and of the oxides. hy^^S*W 

2d. Various silicates, that is, combinations ^^^^ 
of silica with alumina, lime, magnesia, the alkalies, &c. 

Not unfrequently, the only ingredient, except those of the 
first class, is almost pure silica. 

In burning, the first effect is to expel carbonic acid ; the 
second, to effect a combination betw^een the 
lime, magnesia, &c., thus liberated, and a por- j^,^.^ f^ ^ 
tion of the silicates or silica, producing com- 
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pounds having an excess of base, and therefore easily attacked 
bj acids. In fact, barnt hydraulic lines are generally quite 
soluble in acids, leaving gelatinous silica. Another portion of 
the gilica remains uncombined until it is brought into contact 
with lime in the presence of water, when it unites with the 
lime held in aqueous solution. 

583. A lengthy discussion of the reciprocal actions of the 

several substances entering into the composition 
Theory of hy- of hydraulic mortars, which take place during 
continued. the burning of the stone, and the subsequent 

induration of the mortars, will not be attempted. 
A brief reference to the parts played by the principal ingre- 
dients, particularly the lime, magnesia, silica, and alumina, 
would seem to be required. The hydraulicity of mortars id 
the result of combinations between these substances, effected 
or commenced during the calcination, in the production of 
compounds which become hydrated in the presence of water, 
and afterwards undergo a species of crystallization, technically 
termed " setting." The reactions begnn by the agency of heat, 
are therefore continued and perfected by the agency of water. 
684. We wiU first take a siliciotcs limestone for example, 

capable of producing fair hydraulic lime, as dis- 
^"^"SS^nL t»»gwi8hed from cement, like many of the beds 

found in the calciferous sand rock, (paragraph 9), 
containing carbonate of lime in excess, and silica in every 
stage of subdivision, ordinarily found in fine quartzose sand. 
If the several ingredients are homogeneously mixed in the raw 
stone, a proper, that is to say, a complete calcination of this 
stone results in a combination of all the silica, not in the stater 
of inert sand, with its equivalent of lime. The resulting hy- 
draulic lime will contain free caustic lime, inert sand, and a 
silicate of lime, of which the formula in the general case will 
be SiOa.3CaO. The hydraulic virtue of this variety of lime is 
derived in a great measure from this silicate. When mixed 
into a paste with fresh water, the silicate combines with six 
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equiyalents of that Bubstance, prodncing the hydfosilicate of 
lime (SiO,.CaO+6HO), All our experience and reaearches 
go to prove that silica plays a most important part in the 
fiolidiiicatioii of hydraulic limes and eementSy and that the de- 
gree of hardness attained depends on the molecular condition 
of the silica, and the amount of base which ultimately com- 
bines with it In the formation of silicate of lime, the limit of 
saturation should never be reached, for this requires two 
equivalents of silicic acid (silica) to three of lime (2SiOt»3CaO), 
and contains .48 of lime and .52 of silica — a compound pos- 
sessing no hydraulieity at any stage of calcination, and con- 
taining double the prop(»tion of silica deemed most advan- 
tagieous for mortars. From analyses of mortars of the Theil 
hydraulic lime^ it waa discovered that the hydrosilicate con- 
tained .25 of siliea, .47 of lime, and .28 of water. Besides the 
silicate of lime formed during the calcination, there is another, 
formed by a transfer of soluble lime to the silica, which, from 
the heterogeneous character of the stone, does not combine 
under the influence of heat. 

585. If the limeatone contains alumina in addition to ths 
^Uica^ or, in other words, if clay be one of its constituent ele- 
ments, in proportions suitable for ordinary by- _ ^^ 
draulic lime, carbonate of lime still being in when alumina is 
excess, the reactions which take place during 
the calcination and the quality of the resulting product will 
dep^d on the intensity and duration of the heat. When this 
is. simply sufficient to expel all the carbonic acid, a separate and 
independent combination of lime with silica and alumina takes 
place during the burning, producing silicate and alnminate of 
lime,, both of which become hydrated by taking up six equiva- 
lents of water. The resulting hydrosilicates are represented 
by the fM'mjuka 

SiO,.8CaO-f-6HO, and 

A10,.3CaO+6HO. 
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Synthetical experiments appear to indicate that the almnin- 
ate is the least stable of these two substances. 

586. If we vary the conditions of calcination in the last 
Effect of augment- mentioned case, by augmenting the intensity 
ing intensity and and duration of the heat to that degree neces- 

duration of heat . , . .^ . - 

sary to cause partial vitrincation of some por- 
tions, but not of all, the product becomes heterogeneous. In 
those portions burnt the most, the silica, alumina, and lime are 
combined together by the heat under certain reactions that at 
present appear to be rather obscure. This is more especially 
the case, when other substances are present, which may act as 
fluxes. MM. Chatoney and Eivot incline to the opinion that 
the silicates of alumina and of lime are both formed, and that 
these compounds, in the presence of water, are decomposed, 
the results being aluminate and silicate of lime, which become 
hydrated by combining with three equivalents of water. In 
that case, the formula for these compounds will be AlyO,.8Ca 
0+3H0 and SiO,.3CaO+3HO. The fact that these chemical 
reactions require for their completion only half as much water 
as when the heat is less intense during the burning, may be 
intimately connected with the superior hardness of some of the 
gangs made from vitrified cement. 

In those portions least burnt, the aluminate and silicate of 
lime are separately formed by the action of heat, and these 
combine directly with 6 HO, as in paragraphs 584 and 585. 

587. If we suppose the day to he in excess in the limestone, 

as is £:enerally the case with marls, a moderate 

The reactions ,../». , , 

when the ciaj is burnmg, just sufficient to expel the carbonic 
excess. 2lCiAj causes a separation between the alumina 

and silica of the clay, the alumina remaining practically inert, 
while the silica combines with the lime, producing SiO,.3CaO. 
This becomes hydrated by taking up six equivalents of water, 
producing a hydrated silicate of the same composition as that 
recorded in paragraphs 584 and 585. A high heat produces 
rather complicated and obscure reactions on this class of sub- 
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stances. A partial triple oombination of alumina, silica, and 
lime takes place during the burning, and the compounds thus 
formed become hydrated under conditions not very thoroughly 
understood. 

588. The setting of mortars of fat lime and pozzuolana, natu- 
ral or artificial, i^ likewise due to the formation 

of hydrated compounds of lime with silica and ^"J^^^^^^* 
alumina. The lime attacks the silica and alu- 
mina, freeing them from previous combinations, when such 
exist, and slowly forms with them SiOs.3CaO, and A1,0«. 
3CaO. 

589. It has been recommended to allow these mortars to 
remain mixed for some time, before tempering 

. , . , 7 To remain mixed 

them just previous to use, a precaution which some time before 
rests upon a plausible, and doubtless, a sound ^^'"P®"'* ^^ ^^• 
theory ; for while the combinations of lime with silica and 
alumina previously exist in the hydraulic limes and cements, 
(having been formed during the calcination and are, therefore, 
in condition to become hydrates at once, in presence of water,) 
the conditions are quite different with mortars of fat lime and 
pozzuolana, in which the silica and alumina have to first free 
themselves from combinations peculiar to, and existing in the 
pozzuolana before they can form in the wet way those com- 
pounds, which afterwards become hydrates, and confer hydrau- 
licity. From this we can comprehend why fat lime should be 
used in preference to hydraulic lime for pozzuolana mortars, 
since the compounds formed during the burning of hydraulic 
lime will have become hydrates, and will have initiated the 
hydraulic set, before those formed in the wet way between the 
free caustic lime and the pozzuolana will have completed the 
preliminary decomposition : and because, for the same reason, 
if we employ hydraulic lime, it is only the excess of caustic 
lime in it that combines advantageously with the pozzuolana. 
The operation in the mortar of two dissimilar powers, one coffir 
posimg^ and the other decompodng in character, might operate 
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disadvantageouslj. The conditionB should be such, that the 
different combinations of the lime with the silica and alumina, 
no matter how, when, or where formed, should beoome hj- 
drated simultaneously. 
590. Magnesia plays an important part in the setting of 

Action of maffne- ^^'^^'^^^^ derived from the ."^rgillo-magnesian 
sia on the Betting limestones, such as those which furnish the 

ofoenient& — ^ 

Eosendale cements* The magnesia, like the 
lime, appears in the form of the carbonate (MgO.COt). During 
calcination, the carbonic acid (CO,) is driven off, leaving prot- 
oxide of magnesia (MgO) which comports itself like lime in the 
presence of silica and alumina, bj forming silicate of magne- 
sia (SiO,.3MgO) and aluminate of magnesia (Al,0,.3MgO). 
These compounds become hydrated in the presence of water, 
and are pronounced by both Vicat and Chatoney to furnish 
gangs which resist the dissolving action of sea-water better 
than the silicate and aluminate of lime. This statement is 
doubtless correct, for we know that all of those compounds, 
whether in air or water, absorb carbonic acid, and pass to the 
condition of subcarbonates, and that the carbonate of lime is 
more soluble in water holding carbonic acid, and certain or- 
ganic acids of the soil in solution, than the carbonate of mag- 
nesia. At all events, whatever may be the cause of the supe- 
riority, it is pretty well established by experience, that the c^ 
ments derived from the argillo-magnesian limestones ftirnish a 
durable cement for constructions in the sea. In Marshal 
Yaillant's report to the French Academy of Scfences, from the 
Commission to which MM. Chatoney and Bivot's paper was 
referred in 1856, this superiority of the magncsian hydrates is 
distinctly asserted ; but the Commission appear to have been 
led to erroneous inferences in regard to the conditions under 
which it is expedient or possible to take advantage of this prop- 
erty. We quote from the first part of their report, as follows: 

^^ On pourrait en conclure qu'il serait utile de remplaoer la 
chaux par la magn6sie pour fabriquer les mortiers hydrau- 
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liqnes ; mais la magn68ie n'est pas assez repandue dans la na- 
ture pour qu'on puisse Pemployer k Pexclusion 
de la chaux dans les constructions k la mer. ^uTamant^ 
En tout cas, il faut proscrire avec soin le mel- 
ange de ces bases, c'est-^ireremploi des calcaires magndsiens, 
attendu que les silicates et aluminates formes par la magndsie 
ne s'h jdratent pas avec la m6me vitesse que ceux formes par la 
chaux, et qu'ils risquent d'ailleurs d'etre partiellement d6com- 
pos^s apr^s Timmersion par la chaux reside en ezces, si le me- 
lange n'a pas 6t6 longtemps dig6r6 an pr^alable dans une faible 
quantity d'eau. En d'autres ternies, ces mortiers ne pr^sentent 
aucune homog6n6it6, aucune chance de stability dans la prise/' 

It is needless to say that the " careful proscription" of "mag- 
nesian limestones" so forcibly inculcated in this quotation is 
altogether too comprehensive. While we are, not prepared to 
say that the double carbonate of lime and magnesia, called 
dolomite, containing a single equivalent of each of the bases, 
although eminently hydraulic, could, in practice, be relied upon 
for hydraulic mortars, even in localities where the supply is 
sufficiently abundant for such a purpose, yet it is certain, that 
many magnesian limestones, especially those which contain 
day, do furnish good cements, and that the Kosendale brands, 
our chief and best reliance in the United States, are derived 
from this class, and are by no means open to the objection ad- 
vanced above, viz. : that they oflFer " neither homogeneousness 
nor chance of stability in setting." Some portions of the de- 
posit of Rosendale cement stone contain as high as .39 of car- 
bonate of magnesia to .40 of carbonate of lime ; others, as low 
as .1448 of carbonate of magnesia, to .2848 of carbouate of 
lime. Between these extremes are found numerous interme- 
diate proportions. 

591. Eecent analyses of American cements . 
show that they all contain more or less of the ments oontaia 
alkalies, sometimes caustic and sometimes in the 
form of chlorides of sodium and potassium. The chlorides are 
20 
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present in all the Bosendale cementa, as well as in tliose from 
Shepherdstown, Virginia, and Akron, Erie Co., New York. 
The alkalies promote hydraulie induration in their own peca* 
liar way. We know that mortars of Amoricau cements part 
with soda and potash when immersed in water, and render the 
latter alkaline; and that alumina and gelatinous silica are 
soluble in potash ; also that a solution of an alkaline silicate* 
readily gives up its silica to lime. We may theretbro presume 
that die alkalies, particularly the potash, act by first dissolv- 
ing the silica and then transferring it to lime, at the same 
time that the water acts by dissolving the lime and carryiug 
it to the silica^ 

When the lUioaki 592. When the silica, present in suitable form 
in 6X0668. £^j. entering into combination, is in excess of the 

equivalent required by the lime and magnesia^ the proportion 
should be adjusted in practice, as far as possible, by adding 
paste of fat lime, otherwise the mortar will be deficient in 
strength and liable to crack. Several prisms (2"x2"x8") 
wefe made of the paste of James River cement without sand, 
and kept in water until they were S20 days old. This cement 
contains nearly fifty per cent, of silica, altliongh the analysis 
does not state in what form it exists. Some of the prisms 
broke in handling. They were all covered over more or less 
with cracks, were quite brittle, and ranged rather above the 
average hardness of mortars of pure cement paste as shown 
by the penetration of the needle. On supports 4'' apart those 
that remained whole gave an average breaking weight of 346 
lbs. The fracture was quite jagged and angular, although 
each of the small surfaces composing it was in itself, compara- 
tively smooth and conchoidal. The first impact 
of the needle split most of the prisms, and none 
of them withstood the second. When the block 
did not split, the effect of the first impact was to 
raise up the mortar in thin scales around the 
needle. Fig. 56. 
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The general appearance of the fraction is given in Figs. 56 
and 57. 

Kone of the prisms left in the air condnet- 
ed themselres in this peculianr way, although 
they gave low breaking weights, die average 
being only 330 Ibs^ 

A paste of this cement is improved by the 
addition of lime paste, up to the limit of 75 to 
100 per cent. Inert silica in eem^it sets ^' 

simply as an adulterating agent, and takes the place of so 
much saud. 




THE HARDENING, BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS, OF 
STONE, BRICK, MORTAR, &o. 

693. Within the last twelve or fifteen years, the attention of 
engineers and architects has been direoted, in a manner more 
than nsually active, partiealarly in Enrope, to the destrnctible 
character of many of the materials in most common use for 
the. walls of constructions of all kinds. The consequence is, 
that a variety of methods have been devised, and to a limited 
extent practised, for increasing their durability. 

594. No material will retain through a long rpj^g, j^j^^^ ^^^ 
series of vears the same appearance as when ^bie to gradual 
fresh from the hands of the workman. Even 
the hardest, most solid and compact roeks, such as granite, 
sienite, gneiss and the densest silicions rocks, exhibit after long 
exposure, indubitable evidences of " weathering ;" while many 
buildings erected within the last quarter of a century, of 
some varieties of the limestone, marble, and sandstone of 
this pountry, the Bath, Reigate, and Caen stone of the British 
Isles, and their corresponding formations on the continent of 
Europe, are already in an advanced state of decay. 

695. Of all the causes of progressive destmctibility in stono 
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Altemati f ^one are more active or more difficult to guard 
heat «ad ooid, » against, than frequent alternations of heat and 

cold, and of moisture and drjnoss. However 
slight a change of temperature may be, all bodies will expand 
when it is raised, and contract when it is lowered, although 
some, even among different kinds of stone, are much more sen- 
sitive to those variations than others. In the United States, 
the thermometer will vary 110 to 120 degrees between the 
severe frosts of winter and the direct rays of the summer's sun ; 
extremes which, operating in conjunction with the presence of 
moisture in the pores of the solid body, alternating not only 
with the seasons, but oftentimes, especially in the winter, with 
the recurrence of night and day, between the opposite condi- 
tions of water and ice, cannot but result in a change in the state 
of aggregation of the body, and, if the latter be more than or- 
dinarily porous, in serious disaggregations near the surface. 
This will be more especially the case, if the mass be made 
up of several substances of different specific gravities, and of 
unequal capacity for resisting the expanding power of heat. 

596. The methods demsed for increcmng the durahUity of 
stoneSy hricksj tilesj &c., are doubtless equally well adapted to 
mortar work, such as exterior stucco or concrete, and may 
with propriety be noticed here. In fact, those modes which 
now give the best promise of efficacy, base their claims to pub- 
lic support, in a great measure, upon their alleged applicability 
to such purposes, particularly to the restoration of monuments, 
statuary, interior and exterior ornamentation, &c. 

597. The methods of artificial induration are reduceable to 

The general tWO, as foUows : 

methods of artifl- JFtrst. By means of those mixtures or solu- 
tions, which, whether applied to the surface 
with a brush like paint or oil, or by immersing the solid body 
in them for a longer or shorter time, act simply as mechanical 
protectives against the penetration of moisture, by forming 
either an impervious coating upon its surface, or, by penetrat- 
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ing to a greater or lees depth, clo&e np the pores, and render 
it non-absorbent. 

Second. By means of those aqueons solutions, which possess 
the properties of reagents, and which, when entering the inter- 
stices of the solid, give rise to certain chemical reactions by 
combining with it, or with other and different solutions ap- 
plied before or after, whereby insoluble solids are produced, and 
the density and hardness, and consequently the durability and 
strength of the solid are increased. 

598. Among the first class may be noticed j^^pienMong. 
a patent " for indurating and preserving stone," ing to the first 
granted in England in 1847. The stone to be 
operated upon was first dressed to the required form, and then 
thoroughly dried in a heated diamber, or by some other suita- 
ble contrivance, to drive off the moisture. The solution, com- 
posed of resin dissolved in turpentine, oil, wax, tallow, or some 
other fatty substance, being brought to the boiling point in a 
vessel of the requisite dimensions, is retained at that tempera- 
ture while the stone is immersed in it. Ordinarily, two hours' 
boiling has been found sufiicient to impregnate the stone to 
the depth of one inch. 

A similar process was patented in England in 1853, in the 
application of which4t is recommended to operate upon the 
stone in air-tight chambers, exhausted, or partially so, of the 
air, by which means a more thorough impregnation of the 
material is secured. 

Several varieties of indurating mixtures were recommended 
by the patentee, only two of which we will give. The first is 
composed of resin dissolved in naphtha, turpentine, or spirits of 
wine, mixed with gutta percha dissolved in coal-tar naphtha, 
and when heated, mixed still further with some kind of oil, 
after whicli well pulverized ^' anti-corrosia" is added. Another 
mixture is made irom unslaked lime, to which is added, whilst 
slaking, oil, or soap fat, and Eussia tallow. When the slaking 
is completed, the whole is placed in a vessel with alum water, 
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ptflyerized ^^ anti-corroBia," and proto-Bulphate of iron, and a 
solation made from potatoes and beer settlings. After settUng, 
the solution is decanted for use. 

Another patented process consists in the repeated applica- 
tion, with a brush, of a solution of bee's wax bx coal-^ar naph- 
tha, which is varied when the natural color of the stone is to 
be preserved, to white wax dissolved in double distilled cam- 
phene. ' ' 

599. Without discussing the respective merits of these 

Fl«t method not nie^o^** ^e will simply suggest that no process 
practicable al- of indurating and preserving stone, that re- 
quires the handling and removing of heavy 
masses, will ever be likely to reach an extensive application, in 
the United States. The characteristic impetuosity of our peo- 
ple, the veiy active competition existing in all departments of 
industry, and the low scale of prices to which this state of 
things has given birth, excludes the idea that any slow, plod- 
ding, and costly method, however valuable and efficacious for 
attaining a desirable end, can enter into successful competition 
with one that is more rapid, less expensive, and easy of appli- 
cation. It is also unlikely that any plan for indurating and 
preserving architectural stonework, that cemnot be advan- 
tageously executed without complicated appliances, and aftei 
the building is erected, will ever become of any practical utili- 
ty ; and it is equally unlikely that any solution of resin, wax, or 
like substances in the fixed or essential oils, which, whether 
applied hot or cold, merely remain mechanically interposed in 
the interstices of the solid body, can ever furnish other than a 
temporary protection. f 

600. The methods of preservation which belong to the second 

Ezampleebeloncw ^^*^^> ^^ which the indurating media are ap* 
ing to tho Mooiid plied in the condition of an aqueous solution 

method. , , 

possessmg reacting powers, rest upon a more 
scientific basis, and are essentially different from those referred 
to abovn. Mr. Fred. Eansome gives the following partita* 
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lars of a process for which he procured a pat- Bansome^s pro* 

OGBS 

ent in England : It ^^ consists in the employ- 
ment of two or more separate solutions^ which, by mntuallj 
acting upon each other, produce within the pores of the stone 
an indestructible mineral precipitate. In operating, the stone 
may either be immersed in, or saturated on the surface with 
a weak solution of silicate of soda or potash, and afterwards 
with a solution of chloride of calcium or barium, when an 
insoluble silicate of lime or baryta is formed in the pores 
of the stone, rendering it impervious to moisture, and in- 
susceptible of injurious effects from atmospheric influences. 
Or, instead of a silicate of potash or soda, a solution of sul- 
phate of alumina may be employed, and then, by an applica- 
tion of baryta, a compound of sulphate of bary tes and alumina 
is formed." 

This process, although apparently closely re- ^ Kuhimann's 
scmbling that recommended by Professor Fred, general procesB. 
Kuhlmann, of Lille, briefly referred to in paragraph 551, differs 
from it in the important particular of its alleged adaptation to. 
all kinds of stone, and of using, in all cases, two solutions in- 
stead of one, the increase of density of the stone operated upon, 
being due to the solid compound foimed by the mutual decom^ 
position of the two fluids employed ; whereas M. Kuhlmann 
recommends his process of silicatization to the hardening of 
soil limestones and marble, whether in the walls of buildings 
or in the form of monuments, ornamentation, or statuary, to 
calcareous mortars of all kinds, and to all works of whatevei 
character made of plaster, such as mouldings, casts, &c. 

601. The following extract is taken from the " Beport of the 
Commission charged by the Minister of Agri- 

1 r^ 1 f-fc 1 T» -rrr i • i i R©port Of COTO- 

cuiture, Uommerce, and Public Works, with the miBsion on Kuhi- 
examination of M. Kuhlmann's processes of sili- ""^ * process. 
catization." 

" T/ie liquor ofjUnU — silicate of potash or silicate of soda- 
is the base of the new process. As far back as the year 1840, ■ 
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some examination into the origin and nature of the efBores- 
cences on walls, had given M. Kuhlmann an opportunity to 
establish, beyond doubt, the presence of potash and of soda in 
most of the limestones of all geological epochs, in larger pro- 
portions in the hydraulic limestones than in those suitable for 
common lime. What influence can they exert upon the hy- 
draulic property ? M. Kuhlmann is of the opinion that, under 
the influence of carbonate of potash or of soda, the silicious 
limestones give rise by calcination, to double combinations of 
lime, of silica, or alumina, with an alkali, analogous to those 
obtained by the calcination of some species of hydrated mine- 
rals, such as the apophyllite, the stilbite, and the analcime ; 
that these compounds, subsequently put in contact with water, 
undergo a reaction analogous to that which causes the consoli- 
dation of sulphate of lime, viz. : a hydration, and as a eonsO' 
quence thereof, an induration. 

" The principal effect produced by the potasli and the soda, 

is to convey a certain portion of silica to the 

^fact of the pot- ■*» • • i . ir . •!• x i_» i i_«i ^-l 

Mh and BodaT lime, giving birth to Silicates, which, while they 

' absorb the water with avidity, retain only such 
quantity of it as is necessary for their composition as hydrates, 
and for their induration. Numerous facts support this theory: 
fat lime, placed in contact with a solution of silicate of potash, 
is immediately transformed into hydraulic lime ; mortars of fat 
lime, injected several times with a solution of alkaline.silicates 
are transformed into hydraulic mortars ; lastly, with the vitre- 
ous alkaline silicate, and lime more or less energetic, hydraulic 
cements can be produced, which can be utilized in localities 
where none but fat lime is found in the quarries. 

602. SUicatiscUion. — M. E-uhlrncmn^ by noticing the great 
affinity of lime for silica, left free in the nascent state, from its 
combination witli potash, was also led to study the action of the 
silicates of potash and of soda upon the soft limestones and 
chalk. He noticed the fact, that if chalk is placed in contact, 
at the ordinary temperature, with a solution of silicate of pot 
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ash, it ie partially changed into a silicio-carbonate of lime, 
while a corresponding portion of potasli is displaced ; that the 
chalk gradually hardens in the air, and becomes harder than the 
best hydraulic cements ; that the same chalk, made into a paste 
with the silicate, possesses the property of strongly adhering to 
the surface of bodies on which it is applied. He has thereby 
discovered a mastic suitable for the restoration of public mon- 
uments, and for the fabrication of works of moulding. Carry- 
ing his experiments still further, he found that the chalk, in 
the state of rock as found in nature, if repeatedly immersed in 
a solution of silicate, and alternately exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, is capable of absorbing a considerable quantity 
of silica, and after some time acquires great hardness on its 
surface; that the induration, at first superficial, penetrates by 
degrees towards the centre, so much so that a sample, experi- 
mented upon fifteen years previously, and placed before the 
Commission for inspection, had acquired that induration to a 
depth of nearly one centiijjetre (.39 in.) This " silicatization,'' 
as M. Kuhlmann styles his process, is due to the decomposition 
of the silicate of potash, partly by the carbonate of lime, and 
partly by the carbonic acid of the air. A solution of silicate 
of potash left in the air, will, in effect, after some time, form a 
gelatinous and contractible deposit of silica, and a layer of car- 
bonate of potash. The deposit of silica acquires, after some 
time, a hardness sufficient to scratch glass. Of two balls of 
chalk of the same size and quality, both silicatized in the same 
manner, the one left in the open air a<;quires a greater hard- 
ness than the other placed under a glass receiver, where the 
air is free from carbonic acid. By this process, therefore, there 
18 formed a kind of a hydrated silicio-carbonate of lime, which 
indurates while gradually abandoning its water of hydration, 
and a contractible deposit of silica, which also augments the 
hardness of the stone. The carbonate of potash produces on 
the surface a perceptible exudation or efflorescence, which de- 
creases by degrees, and at last totally disappears, without hay- 
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ing altered the surface in any manner. By means of the hy- 
drofluo-silicic acid, M. £ahlinann has succeeded in obviating 
the inconveniences that may arise therefrom, while he at the 
same time increases the progressive induration 

'^ Calcareous stones thus prepared assume a compact texture, 
a smooth appearance, and are capable of receiving a fine polish. 
The induration is singularly favored by lieat. Some porous 
limestones, immersed in a boiler, under a high pi*e6sure, con- 
taining a bath of silicate of potash, assumed soon after removal 
all the characters of compact silicio-calcareous stones, without 
the slightest intervention of the carbonic acid of the air. 

603. *' M, Kuhlmann experimented upon other porovs stones^ 
and observed that the action of the carbonic acid of the air upon 
silicate of potash, was sufficient to cause on the surface of the 
stones a consolidation varying in intensity with their porosity. 

60:^. Upon the sulphate of lime or plaster, the action is sen- 
sibly the same, but is more rapid, and possesses 

Action on 8ul- . . . . , 

phate of lime. the inconvenience of giving rise to sulphate of 

potash, which, by crystallizing, has the property 
of disaggregating the surfaces. In this case the solution must 
be more diluted, in order to secure a slower action, although 
producing a sufficient consolidation for avoiding the effects of 
the crystallization of the sulphate of potash. 

605. " Mode of application. — The solution of the silicate of 
potash, as manufactured by M. Kuhlmann for the market, is 
quoted at 35° by Beaum6's areometer. It is sufficient to dilute 
it in twice its volume of water, in order to obtain the degree of 
concentration mosft suitable for induration. Upon recent con- 
strnctions, the application can be made without preparation ; 
on old ones, it is preceded by a thorough washing of the surface, 
using for this purpose a hard brush dipped in a dilute solution 
of caustic potash* Upon large surfaces, the applications are 
made with force-pumps or syringes, care being taken to collect, 
by means of ridges made of potter's clay, at the foot of the wall, 
the liquid in excess. For sculptures and certain portions of 
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baildiDgs, soft brushes, or more advantageously pencils, are 
made nse of. Experience has shown that three applications 
made daring three dajs consecutively, are sufficient to properly 
harden the stone. The quantity of solution absorbed varies with 
the nature and porosity of the stone ; the cost of the silicate 
never reaches above 75 centimes per square m^tre (12 cts. 
per square yard) for the most porous stones." 

606. ^^ This process, having been applied to tlie new sculp* 
tures of the Lille Bourse, to tlie works of res- 
toration of St. Maurice Church, to the construc- 
tion of a new church at Wazemmes, to the S6clin Hospital, in 
some works of military engineering, and in private construc- 
tions at Lille, has completely succeeded." 

607. " As early as 1841, MM. Benvignat, Marteau, and Verly 
witnessed the efficacy of this process. It was also practised 
elsewhere, at Yereailles, Fontainebleau, the Chartres Cathedral, 
the Lyons City Hall, the Louvre, and Notre-Dame at Paris. 
Very able engineers, such as MM. Lassus, Lefuel, and Yiolet- 
Leduc, have obtained from it the most satisfactory results."* 

608. " Stone Dyeing, — M. Kulilmann observing that the sili- 
catization of constructions and sculptures gives rise to various 
discolorations which showed the joints more dis- Maaaroment of 
tinctly, was led to find a remedy for this defect ^® «>ior- 

in his process. By means of the double silicate of manganese 
and potash, he obtained a blackish solution applicable to cal- 
careous stones of too light a color. By diluting in the silicious 
solution some artificial sulphate of baryta, those limestones 



* Although proo&f apparently the most conclnsire, of the efficacj of the alkaline 
nlioates as indurating agents, may be multiplied, the subject still appears to bo 
surrounded with practical difficulties ; and the advocates of the new theory meet at 
every turn reports of unsatisfactory results or mortifying failures. The " London 
Athenseum'' of August, 1859, contains a statement that the exterior walls of Kdlre 
DanUf and the Palace of the Louvre are in a very unsatis&ctory condition, that the 
rains had apparently destroyed the preservative powers of the silicate, before the 
surface had, by the absorption of carbonic acid gas, attained a degree ^of hardness 
sufficient to resist their action' — ^Aitthob. 
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that are too dark are lightened up. He found that the pcrous 
limestones submitted to ebullition in solutions of metallic sul- 
phates of oxides, insoluble in water, cause the fixing, at a certain 
depth, of said oxides in intimate combination with the sulphate 
of lime. With sulphate of iron, he obtains a rusty color more 
or less dark ; with sulphate of copper, a magnificent green dye; 
with sulphate of manganese, brown hues; with a mixture of 
the sulphates of iron and of copper, a chocolate color, &c. He 
also observed that the double sulphates thus formed penetrate 
into the stone and also increase its hardness." 
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DBSORITTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE COST OF SEVERAL 
QUALITIES OF - CONCRETE USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OP THE FORTIFICATIONS ON STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
HARBOR, DURING THE YEARS 1870 AND 1871. 



DESCRIPTION OF HATEBIAL8 T78ED. 

PorUa/nd Cement. — ^Portland cements from three localities 
were used during the two seasons, viz., from Stettin, Germany, 
from Boulogne Sur-Mer, France, and from the Thames, near 
London, England. 

They were found to differ very little in quality. The tests 
of strength made from time to time showed the Boulogne 
cement to be a little superior to either of the others, but the 
difference in this respect was about compensated by its extra 
cost. 

The Boulogne and the London Portland cements used on the 
Staten Island works through two consecutive seasons, as well as 
several thousands of barrels received in New York, and tested, 
either for private use, or for ofiScers of the corps of Engineers 
located at distant points, have, with one exception, been found 
to be fully up to the standard exacted by the English and the 
French Engineers. 

The use of the Stettin cement on the fortifications has been 
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limited to one invoice, which was entirely Batisfactorj aa to 
quality, hut fell short in weight seven pounds to the cask. In- 
asmuch as manufacturers of Portland cement invariahly sell by 
weight, this difference is of no moment, except to dealers and 
consumers who purchase by the cask. 

STANDARD QUALITT OF THB OEMEITrS USED. 

Portland cement should weigh not less than 106 lbs. to the 
struck imperial bushel, loosely measured, and should be ground 
so finely that at least ninety per cent, of it will pass a No. 35 
wn gaoB sieve, of 47 wires to the lineal inch each way. 

When mixed with fresh water into a paste of tin eonmtsncj 
of stiff plasterers' mortar, without sand, and pressed into a mould, 
it should, at the end of seven days, sustain a tensile strain of 
500 lbs. on a sectional area of 2^ square inches, {H inches by 
1^ inches) equal to 222 lbs. per square inch, having been kept 
six days in water. This is a combination of the tests applied 
by the English and the French engineers, that is, it is the lowest 
English standard of weight, the highest of tensile str^gth, and 
the ordinary French standard of fineness. 

Cement of this quality can be made with as much ease and 
certainty as that of a lower grade, while the increase in the cost 
of manufacture, due to the consumption of extra fuel and grind- 
ing power, is but trifling. As it is not a wise policy to pay 
ocean freight on an imported cement of inferior quality, the 
highest standard of excellence should be exacted. 

Idme. — The lime was quarried, burned, and ground at Boo- 
dout, Ulster Co., K. Y. It is known in tiie mnjcet as Eondout 
ground lime. 

One barrel of this lime (268 lbs. net) produoes 2| bbls. of fine 
powder loosely measured, when slacked with 15 gallons of water^ 
If water be added in suitable quantities, the 2| bbls. of loose 
powder will yield If bbls. of paste of the consistency of plasterers* 
mortar. 

This lime is not pure white, but slightly drab in color, and 
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although it does not poesess any perceptible hydraulic properties, 
it is generally thought to make a stronger mortar than the 
white limes. 

Jiosendale CemenU. — The Bosendale cement was from the 
manufactory of the Newark and Bosendale Company. Its 
quality ranges rather above the average of American cements. 
It weighs from 70 to 74 lbs. to the bushel, loosely measured, and 
when made into a stiff paste without sand, and pressed into a 
mould, it will attain, in seven days, having been six days in 
water, a tensile strength of 140 to 160 lbs., seldom greater, on 
a sectional area of 2|- square inches, equal to 62 to 66 lbs. to the 
square inch. It is, like other Bosendale cements, subject to very 
considerable variations in quality from time to time, and often 
falls greatly below this test. 

Stone. — The stone used in the several kinds of concrete des- 
cribed below, was prepared by crushing ordinary limestone in a 
Blake's stone-breaker. 

The fragments were of all sizes below a two-inch cube, and 
were of various shapes, being generally quite angular and ir- 
regular in form. 

This stone cost $2.00 per ton of 2,240 lbs., delivered to the 
wharf at the fort on Staten Island. 

Oraml. — The gravel was the usual mixture of smooth gravel 
and pebbles from the seanshore, with the sand screened out. It 
varied from the size of a pea to that of a hen's egg, and cost 
$1.60 per ton of 2,240 lbs., delivered on the Government dock 
at the works. 

Both gravel and stone varied in size from time to time with 
the different cargoes, sometimes running a little lai^r, and fre- 
quently much smaller, than the general average given above, 
requiring corresponding changes in the proportions used for 
making concrete. The mixture containing the least measure of 
voids was the one constantly sought, and it was always found 
between the limits of eleven and fifteen volumes of stone, to 
fifteen of gravel, that is, fifteen measures of gravel were mixed 
with from eleven to fifteen measures of broken stone. 
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The following table gives the proportions of some of the 
mixtores tried at various times, with different sizes of stone 
and gravel : 



13 measures stone 
16 " gravel 

15 measures stone 

16 " gravel 

11^ measures stone 
15 " gravel 

22 measures stone 
15 " gravel 

12 measures stone 
15 " gravel 

27 measures stone 
15 " gravel 



voids 2S}1 
voids 2i}l 
voids 25Aj( 
voids 26^)1 
voids 27iJ( 
voids 30^ 



Mill-made concrete, for all the various uses to which it is ap- 
plied, possesses sufficient superiority in quality over that manipu- 
lated by hand, as to justify the expense of suitable power and 
machinery, when operations of considerable magnitude are to be 
carried on. The more thorough manipulation secured by machin- 
ery enables a smaller proportion of the cementing substance to 
be used, and effects a saving in the cost of both materials and 
labor. 

Portland cement of good quality, containing no quick-lime and 
weighing, say, 106 lbs. to the struck bushel loosely measured, 
requires 42 to 44 per cent, of its volume of water to convert it 
into a paste of the consistency of masons' mortar. When quick- 
lime is present, which is often the case with cements when first 
made, a larger amount of -water is needed. Portland cements 
that have been overbumt, or those that have become injured 
from age or exposure, by the absorption of moisture from the 
atmosphere, and the spontaneous conversion into hydrates, of tke 
silicates and aluminates and any excess of quick-lime formed in 
the kiln, require less water for mixing than they otherwise 
would. 
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The following tables show the quantities of paste and mortar 
of different qualities, some with and some without lime, that can 
be made with one barrel of cement as the basis : 



Cement PxflTtt. 



I Boologne Portland Cenwnt (France). 



I Water. | Pa>te prodnced. 



1 

8 
8 


1 bbl. (400 lbs. nett) = 1.84 bbls. loose powder 

\ ** 44 ^1 ^Q 44 4« 44 
J 44 44 _ J*3J U 44 44 


16 gallons 
16 " 


1.17 bbl8. 
1.19 " 

1.18 " 



As an average, therefore, from the foregoing table, 1 bbl. of 
Boulogne Portland cement, as packed for market, will produce 
1.35 bbls. of loose powder, and 1.16 bbls. of paste of the con- 
sistency of plasterer's mortar. 



Mortar. 



1 Stettin Portland Cement (Qermany). 


Sand. 


Water. 


Mortar pn>daced. 


f 


1 bbl. = 898 lbs. nett 




14 eallons. 


1.16 bbls. 


8 




1 


17* '* 


180 »» 


8 




8 


20 " 


8.54 " 


4 




8 


85 " 


8.86 *» 


5 




4 


88* " 


4(10 «* 


6 




6 


85 " 


4.77 ** 


7 




6 


— . 


6.40 " 


8 




6 


48 '' 


5.70 " 



Mortar. 





Boulogne Portland Cement. 


Sand. 


Water. 


Mortar prodnced. 


1 

8 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 bbl. (400 Ibe. nett) 

4 44 44 44 44 
1 44 44 44 44 
\ 44 44 44 44 
1 44 44 44 44 
4 44 44 44 (4 
1 44 44 44 44 


r 

8 

8 
4 

5 

6 


16 gallons. 

21 

88* " 

88* " 

85* " 

48* " 

61 


1.18 bbls. 
1.88 " 
8.54 " 
8.81 " 

4.19 " 
4.98 " 
6.65 " 



Cement and Lime Paste. 



1 

8 
8 

4 
6 
6 



Boulogne Portland Cement. 



bbl. (400 lbs. nett) = 1.40 bbls. loose powder. 

44 44 44 44 ^ 1 OK 44 44 

= 1.85 " " 

= 1.81 " " 

= 1.88 •' " 

= 1.84 " " 



44 
44 
44 

44 



44 

44 
44 
44 
44 



44 

44 
44 
44 
44 



44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



Gronnd Ume 
slaked (powder.) 



1.25 
1.85 
1.85 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 



bbls. 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



Water. 


81 


galls. 


29 


44 


87* 


44 


8V* 


44 


88* 


44 


Hii 


44 



Paste 
prodnced. 



8 

1.85 

1.08 

8.87 

8.84 

2.15 



bbls. 

44 
44 
44 

14 



Mortar. 



Boulogne Port. Cement. 



1 bbl.= 1.81 

:1.88 

: 1.84 

:1.85 



1 " 
I " 
1 " 



bbls. loose pow. 

44 44 

t* 44 

.1 44 



Slacked 
Lime 

powder 
loowe. 



Water. 



Fiiflte 
produced. 



Additional 



Sand. 



Water. 



1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
8.68 



bbl. 

4» 
44 



Mortar 
prodnced 



83* galls. 


8.27 bbls. 


8 


30 ... 


7.&) boi 


8-;* " 


884 " 


8 


87* ... 


7.fi9 " 


88* " 


8.15 " 


8 


m-" 


7.54 *• 


— 


— 


10 


• « • 


10 87 " 
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IfbiniAit. 



B(tM>BdMle Cetaent. 





1 bbl. (800 lb0. Dett). 






1 *» it »t 


lbl»l. 




1 tl «« t4 


S " 




J it It U 


8 *• 




J »t U tl 


4 " 



FW4. 



W»tar. 



35 g^Mt. 

SI " 
95 " 

•0 " 



Morter prodncad. 
1.05 bbb, 

180 '* 
8.87 " 
4.05 ** 








Concrete Nuvbeb 1. 

1 Bbl. German Portland oetnent (393 lbs.) $3.45 > ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ar. 
n " damp land loosely measured, $• 83 f .^^-wo-. ...v..... 

« pavel and pebblea from aeashore $1.94 ) =^ ^"* "ij^w 
•» broken .lone, •»«8 f ^f ^r cfnTSf T'SdT^ 

One batch of concrete composed as above, makes iifly cubic 
feet of rammed concrete. This is an average of several batches. 
This concrete is of first-rate quality, being compact, free from 
voids, and strong. It is richer in mortar than would be neces- 
sary for most purposes. 

The cost of the materials for one cubic yard of this concvete delivered 
at the concrete bed ready for use, pmitting the Guatom-houae duty 
on the cement, amounts to 

The coat of mixing, transportiqg, and ramming th« conciete, per c^bic 
yard, amounts to 

Lumber and timber, and carpenters* labor in setting up same, 



14.86 

$1.87 
$.33 

Total cost of concrete per cubic yard, t^M 

The cost of labor is based upon the following prices for a day's 
work of ten hours : sub-overseer, $3.60, mason or carpenter set* 
ting plank, $3.80, and laborers, $1.80. 

The labor in constructing concrete magazines, in consequence 
of the extra work in setting the planking at the entrance angles 
and doors, and in making and setting the centres, and the con- 
sumption of extra lumber, will amount to about $1.90 per cubic 
yard instead of $1.69, as given above. 

CoNOBETE Number 8. 

1 Bbl. German Portland oemonl (898 lbs.) $8.45 ) » • «w„ ^„^-«*« «^rt— 
S " damp sand loosely measured, ' r so [ == ^^ ^l^- «>'^'^'«*« n^"^^- 
5 '* gravel and pebbles from seashore, $1.62 ) Mixed together and shaken 
9 *' broken stone, $8.28 ) down, contains 90% of voids. 

One batch of Number 2 makes 50 cubic feet of rammed oonerete. 

The materials for one cubic yard of concrete Number 9, coat, d^Uv^red 

at U)e concrete bed, $4.70 

CkMt of mixing, transporting, and ramminf^, per cubic yard, (^-§7 



Lumber and timber, and carpenters' labor m setting up same. 
Total cost of concrete per cubic yard. 



$.83 
$6.39 
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OosrOBSTB NUMBEB 8. 



1 BbL Boulogne PoiHaod oement (400 Ita.) ia45 

1 ** Slaked ground lime in powder, f -^ >> =7. BUs. ilMr$ar. 



$^58 [=7. 
7 '* loosely meafiored damp smd, $ -42 j 

Id " Broken stone. 



It4u20 ) = ^* ^^'*- '**^^ ^ 
ZaVa r ffetber andidiakea down, 

**-^^ I with Zi%9l70}ds, 
One batch of concrete Number 3 makes 86^ cubic feet of 

iwamed coucarete, 

Str&nffth qf tha mortar. The mortar with which concrete 
Number 3 i^ made, composed of 1 bbh Portland cement, 1 bbl. 
of slaked giouud lime in powder, ^nd 7 bbls. of sand, possesses, 
when two months old, a crushing strength of 300 lbs. to the 
square inch, the teet being applied to 5 ln<?h or 6 inch <;;ubes. 

Out of concrete Number 8. Cost of materials for one ciibic yard, $4.18 

Cost of mixing, transporting, and raromia^s^, per ciihic yard., f V'S7 

Lnmber and timber^ and carpenters* labor iu setting up same, % .93 

Total cost of concrete per cubic yard, $5.87 

CoNCBETE Number 4, 

X BbL Boulogne Portland cement, (400 lbs.) f 8.45 ) ,y J. gwoonncpetcmoiv 
li •* Slaked ground lime in |)<>wder, | .72 } =7.* TO.8.concfe«e mop^ 

% ** l0O0ely measured dftmp sand, ( •48 ) 

1« ** OiBvel and pebbles from seaabore, 1517 \ "^J® ^^1\ ^'^^ **^ 



16 ** Broken stone, |5.82 



wilb 2^ of voids. 



One batch of concrete Kimber 4 maJk^s 105 cubic feet of 
lammed concrete, of suitably qualitj for moat kind« of massive 
work. It contains the greatest admissiblQ proportions of gravel 
and broken stone. The quality of the concrete would be im- 
proved by using 18 barrels of gravel and 14 of broken stone, 
instead of 16 barrels of each. 

Strength of the mortar. The mortar of concrete Nxmiber 4, 
composed of 1 barrel of Portland cement, 1^ barreU of slaked 
ground lime in powder, and 8 barrels of sand, possesses a crush- 
ing strength of 220 lbs. to the square inch, when two months 
old, the pretssure being applied to $ iuQh or 6 inch cubes. 

Cost of concrete Number 4. Cost of materials for one cubioyard, |4.02 

Cost of mixlnir, transporting, and ramming, per cubic yard, f 1.87 

Lumber and limber, and carpenters' lal>or m seltlag up aame^ f .8*3 

Total cost of concrete per cubic yard, 96.71 
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Concrete Kumbeb 5 (made with Koeendale cement) : 

|1.77 ) 

$1.82) 



1 BbL Roaendale cement (800 lbs.) 

8 ** Damp htoM sand, I -l^ }* =8.27 Bbls. concrete mortar. 

5 *' Broken stone, 

ThiB batoh of coDcrete, as the average of an entire season'^ 
work, has been foand to yield 21.75 cubic feet, rammed in 
position. 

Strenffth of the mortar. The mortar of concrete Nnmber 5,) 
composed of 1 barrel Bosendale cement and 3 barrels of sand, 
possesses a crashing strength of 130 lbs. per square inch when 
two months old, the test being applied to 5 inch or 6 inch cubes. 

Co9t of eoTwreU Number 5. The materials for one cubic yard cost $467 

Cost of mixiDf^, transporting, and ramming, per cubic yard, $1.37 

Lumber and timber, and carpenters* labor m setting up same, $ .83 

Total C/oat of concrete per cubic yard, $0.86 

Concrete Number 5 is the standard quality of Kosendale cement 
concrete generally adopted upon government works. It pos- 
sesses sufficient strength in foundations and thick walls for any 
position in which concrete is usually placed. The nearest 
approximation to it in quality and strength, of any of the Port- 
land cement concrete used at Fort Tompkins, is concrete Num- 
ber 6 given below. 

CoNOfiETE NtJHBEB 6. 

In this concrete the proportion of mortar to the broken stone, 
adopted for the Kosendale cement concrete Number 5^ has been 
carefully maintained. 

Portland cement, 1 Bbl. $8,451 

Ground lime, 1 Bbl. producing of lime I = to 10.87 Bbls. of concrete 

J>owder 2| Bbls. $1.60 f mortar. 

, 10 Bbls., $ .60 J 

Broken stone, 16 Bbls., $5.83 

One batch of concrete produces 69J cubic feet, rammed in 
position. 

Strength of ihe moriar. The mortar of concrete Number 6, 
composed of 1 barrel Portland cement, 1 barrel ground lime 
(producing 2| bbls. slaked powder), and 10 bbls. sand, possesses 
a crufiliing strength of 154 lbs. to the square inch when two 
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monthB old, the pressure being applied to 5 inch or 6 inch 
cubes. 

(hst of eonertU Number 6. Cost of materials for one cubic yard, $4.41 

Cost of mixinc^, transporting, and ramming, per cubic yard, $1.37 

Lumber and timber, and carpenters* labor m setting up same, $ .82 

Total cost of concrete per cubic yard, $6.10 

This concrete therefore possesses two advantages over' con- 
crete Number 5, viz. : the mortar, although used in the same 
proportions to the broken stone as in Nimiber 5, costs nearly 
11 per cent, less, and is more than 18 per cent, stronger. 

Hand-m,ade concrete. All the several kinds of concrete 
described above were made by hand, after the manner indicated 
in paragraphs 366 to 376. 

When lime was used, the slaked lime powder and the dry 
cement were rudely mixed together on the mortar-bed before 
the sand and water were added. 

MiU-made concrete. The mill used for mixing concrete is a 
cubical wooden box measuring four feet on each edge in the in- 
side. It is provided on one face with a trap-door about two 
feet square, close to one of the angles, and is mounted on an 
iron axle, passing through opposite diagonal comers. An ar- 
chimedean screw mortar-mill, for mixing the concrete mortar, is 
used in connection with the box, and both are driven by a 
small engine of about six-horse power. Eight revolutions of the 
box, made in less than one minute, are found to be quite suf- 
ficient to produce the most thorough incorporation of the mortar 
with the broken stone and gravel. Every piece of stone, and 
every pebble and gravel, become completely coated over with 
mortar. 

In making the mortar, the cement, lime, and sand are first 
rudely mixed together with shovels on the mortar-bed, and are 
then passed through the mill once; one measure of the dry 
mixture (about a cubic foot), alternating with one small measure 
of water. 

The precise amount of water necessary is determined by trial, 
and will vary from time to time with the more or less moist 
condition of the sand. 
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7otir men with bairbwd are employed in (xmreyiug the coDr 
Crete materials (the mortar, broken stone, and gravel) mto the 
concrete box, one barrow full of the mortar (2 cubic feet) alter- 
nating with three heftped up barrows full of the coarser ingre* 
dients (7 cubic feet). The materials are duniped into the box 
from a staging, erected on the level of the trapdoor when at 
its highest point. 

One charge of the box contains : 

4 barrows of mottar (8 oabie feet). 

6 heaped np bairawe oi broken stone (U cttbie feefy 

6 •* ♦* " gravel (14 •* * ). 

After mixing, the trap-door is opened and the contents de- 
posited on the platform below, by two or three revolutions of 
the box. The concrete box produces such a thorough and com- 
plete tritultition of its contents, that it is not necessary that the 
mortar should be mixed beforehand. The mortar-mill, as an 
auxiliary, may therefore be dispensed with. The ingredients of 
the mortar (the cement, lime, sand, and water), after being pro- 
perty proportioned by measure and rudely mixed together with 
shovels, require no further preparation, but may at once be 
^ded to the coarse materials in the box. 
. The method of charging the box by batrows, practised at the 
Staten Island works, is not considered the most economical that 
i^n be devised. 

A crane or derrick worked by the same engine that turns the 
box, and having a sweep of sufficient length to reach the mor- 
taivbed, and the piles of broken stone and gravel, would doubt- 
less be an improvement. 

A concrete box employed by General Duane in Portland 
Harbor, Maine, is operated in this way. 

One box of the capacity above described (4' x 4' X 4' on the 
inside) will mix from 95 to 100 Ctibic yards of concrete in one 
day of ten hours, and will do the work very much better than 
it can be done by hand, and at a saving of from 15 to 20 per 
cent in the cost of hibor. 
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Military Books. 



MILITARY 4V9 POLITICAL LIFE QF THE Biyi?EROR 
NAPOLEON. By Baron Jomini, GeneraT-in-Chief ancfAid-de- 
Camp to the Emperor of Russia. Translated from the French, with 
notes^ by H. W. Halleck, LL. D., Major-General U. S. Army. 4 
vols., royal 8vo. With aa Adas ef 60 Maps and Plana. Cloth, 
$a5; Half-Calf or Morocco, $35; Half-Russia, $37.50. 

** The Atlat attedned to thii Tenlon of Joimn*! ITapolton addi feiy mAteriaUy to iti tafai«. II 
contain «tefy Maps, iUuitntt^e of Na^leof *b ininiiinHiiiiy mtlltaiy ^ u n^ j beg ^nnU i g mf t k tho 
Immprta] Maa camiwigM oCllM, tfA #oi|pg ^th the dbcltlvf (^p»^ orFlan4Bn, ii 1818, 
the M8t map showinK thelbattle ofWavTe. ThMe maps takt thejeade^ to Ital^Bs7P^*^il«*' 
tine, Geimany, MoraTUi RawU, Spain, Portugal, and Flanden ; and their number and Tarlatj, 
and the Taat and Tariooh tlttatSBa^V iptSm i^c|i),ty|7l^d||a1K^teat|4rfto the immenie extent 
of Napoleon*B opeiatlona, and to the gigantic chaiacter of his power. Thej are admirably pre> 
pared, being as remarkable for the beantj of thdir execution aa fbr their itrlct Sdelitj as Ulns- 
traUons of tome of the greatMt Am^ la tt^e a^oslsr of iiuHyi wiijlure. Hiegr are worthy of tiie 
work to which th^ belong, which has been moet excellently preeehted typognpUcally, and do- 
Berrlng of th^ place irhlch Ithaslaken fan Mr. Van Nottmnd*| noble an^ e^fsi^te Kbcaiy ci 

K ^ ..... 

** It Is needless to say snythlag In prslse atJomnn as a writer on the sdenee of war. 

** General Haxjlwk has kid the proflsesional soldier and the stadent of military hlstoiy ondsf 
eqoal obligations by the serrice he has dpMtA tt«ei|nBe of mllitaiy Utoratore in the preparatum 
of this work for the press. His raro fBaliflcatkms *ftr the task thus undertaken will be ao* 
krowledgnd by aU. 

•The notes with which the text Js Onstmtod byGenen^ HAuaosarenotamonstheleaftot 
Sie merits of the publication, whl^ to ttia leipeet, hM a.vahie not possessed by the original 
work."— Wistfono/^iMN^MMr. . 

t 

^* The nanatiTe Is so bilsf and dear, and the style so sknple and persplenona, that it wlU ba 
fbund as Intereeting to unprateslona^readan asit is TaUibIs to military oAoeca and stadenta*" 
— s^Kmo York TUflMS. 



V nkltiitheca^lMlaktnBshrtloBortliislnportaatttiatsgletlUlborthBgrealirHWleoa. 

THE POLITICAL AND IVllLITARV HISTORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF WATERJ^Jp. Tmnslated from the French 
of General Baron dx Jomini. By CoL S. V. BxNftr, U. S. Ord 
nance, i vol., lamo, doth. Third edition. $1.25. 



Mlilary Books. 8 

TREATISE ON GRAND MILITARY OPERATIONS. Illustrated 
by a Critical and Military History of the Wars of Frederick the 
Great. With a summary of the most important prinqiples of the Art 
of War. By Baron db Jomini. Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 
Translated from the French by Col. S. B. Holabir©, A. D. C, U. a 
Army. In a vol&, 8vo, and Adas. Cloth, $15 ; Half-Calf or Half- 
Morocco, $31 ; Half-Russia, $32.50 

**ItbiimtTWMlly«grMd ttuit no art or Mlraoe k mora dllBiealt tkta tbMX otint; yat ij as 
anaccoimtabla oootndictioA of tha haman mimd, thoaa who ambnca UUa profeaalon taka litcli 
Of no patns to atady It. Thay teem to thiikk that tha knowledga of a fow inalgniflcant and aa» 
leaa trtflea conatKata a great offloar. Thia art, Uka all others, la Ibondad on cartain and £xad 
inrinclplea, which ara by their nature InTariaUe ; tAs applicatiim itf than only can be vailed." 

In this woik these pdnoiplaa wW ba Arand Tary-ftiUBr davcAopad and Uln'tratad by Immadlaia 
application to tha moat Intereattng campaigns of a great master. Tha tbeoretkal and mechant- 
caJ part of war may be aoqnired by any one who haa tha application to atady, powera of reflea- 
tion, and a aomid, dear eomman' aanaa. 

Fk^darlck the Orai|t haa tha cMit of haTing dopa aaah ftr taattca^ Ha latfodncad tha doaa 
column by division and deplajmeBta thereftcpa. Ha broqght Ma amiy to a higher dagna of 
skill than any other In manaBavring befera the enemy to meoaca hla wlQga or threaten hla flanka. 

SCOTT'S MILITARY DICTIONARY. Comprising Technical 
Definitions ; Information on Raising and Keeping Troops ; Ac- 
tual service, including makeshifts and improved maieriel, and Law, 
Government, Regulation, and Administration relating to Land 
Forces. By Colonel H. L. Scott, Inspector-General U. S. A. x 
vol., large 8vo, fully illustrated. Half-Morocco, $6 ; Half-Russia, 
18 ; Full-Morocco, $ia 

**It la a oomplataXncydopBdIftof icmtaty Sdeiiea, and WSkj ezplalni erafythfaigdlaooferad 
Id the art of war ap to tha praaent tlaia."— PAIAMla^iUa XomAng moutin, 

" U should ba made a tazt-book far tha atady of avaiy volBntaar/*— Av^Mr^a JfivoaiiM. 

CAVALRY; ITS HISTORY, MANAGEMENT. AND USES 
IN WAR. By J. Rokmer, LL.D., late an Officer of Cavalry in 
the Service of the Netherlands. Elegantly illustrated, with one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven fine wood-engravings. In one large octavo 
volume, beautifully printed on tinted paper. Cloth, $6 ; Half-calf, 
I7. 5a 

Summary of Contents, — Cavalry in European Annies ; Proportion of 
Cavalry to Infantry ; What kind of Cavalry desirable ; Cavalry indis- 
pensable in War ; Strategy and Tactics ; Organization of an Army ; 
Koute Marches ; Rifled Fire-Arms ; The Charge ; The Attack ; Cav- 
alry versus Cavalry ; Cavalry versus Infantry ; C5:valry versus Artillery ; 
Field Service ; Different Objects of Cavalry ; Historical Sketches of 
Cavalry among the early Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages ; Dif- 
ferent kinds of Modem Cavalry ; Soldiers and Officers ; Various S)**- 
tems of Training of Cavalry Horses ; Remounting ; Shoeing ; Veter- 
inary Surgeons, Saddlery, etc., etc. 

WHAT OWOI&AL M*CI.BTJ.AW BATa OF IT. 

** X an azcoedlni^ plaaead with It, and regard it aa a yery valnab!e addition to oor mllltacy 
Rteraltce. It ¥dJl certainly be regarded aa a standard work, and I know of none so valnabla te 
av cavalry offlcera. Its nseflilness, boweVer, In not confined to officers <if cayaliy alone, bm J 
eontains a igttaX deal ot general information valoable to Uic officers of the other arms of aarT«Jj 
aaoccialla those of the Staff:'* 
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D. Van Nostrofod^n Pvlblicaiions. 

OLAN'S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY HORSES 
By Kennkr Garrard, Captain Fifth Cavalry, Bvt Brig. -Gen. 
U. S. A. I vol., i2mo, cloth. a4 lithographed plates. $a. 

COOKE'S CAVALRY TACTICS ; or, Regulations for the Instruo- 
tion. Formations, and Movements of the Cavalry of the Army and 
Volunteers of the United States. lOo illustrations, i amo. Cloth, $i. 

PATTEN'S CAVALRY DRILL. Containing Instructions on Foot ; 
Instruction on Horseback ; Basis of Instruction ; School of tho 
Squadron, and Sabre Exercise. ,93 Engravings. lamo, paper. 
50 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. By Edward 
DE LA Barrs Duparcq, Chef de Bataillon of Engineers in the Army 
of France, and Professor of the Military Art in the Imperial School 
of St. Cyn Translated by BrigAdier-Genenl Geo. W. Cullum, U. 
S. A, , Chief of the Staff of Major-General H. W. Haixeck, General- 
in-Chief U. S. Army. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. $5. 

**I wfl thj oTigliMd t fcwyeaw itoo. Mid wiMored it the ^ety Ixrt -%%Trk I md smb npoui 
Ihe Bubject. G«nenl CoUiim't aMlitj aad ftnUBrilgr with the **«HftWi A<^|Mge of Rrancfa mtt* 
ttory writen, an t Bui&eleiit giurantee of the coRectnoM of hie teuulatioii 

"H. W. HALLKCK, XiOoi^lenenl IT. S. A." 
** I haye read the hook with greet Inteteet, and trust that it will hare a laige ctrcnlatioii. 12 
ecnnot IkU to do good by spreadiiig that Tory knowledge, the want of which among oar new, la 
^rperienced, and antaaght eoldlen, haa eeat-QB •• many llTes, and lo much toil and troannre. 

"M. O. IIJaG8,Qiiartannaatev.Qen«nlU.&A.** 

T^HE CIVIL AND MILITARY ENGINEERS OF AMERICA. 
* By Gcn'l Charles B. Stuart, Author of " Naval Diy Docks of the 
United States," Ac, Ac. Embellished with several finely executed 
portraits on steel of eminent engineers^ and illustrated by engravings 
of some of the most important and original works constructed in 
America. 8vo. Cloth. I5. 

\7I7EST POINT SCRAP BOOK. Being a Collection of Legends, 

^ ^ Stories, Songs, &c. By Lieut O. E. Wood, U. S. A. Profusely 

illustrated. Beautifully printed on tinted paper. 8vo. Cloth. ^5. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY AND GRAND TACTICS. 
Translated from the French of General G. H. Dufour. By 
William P. Craighill, Captain of Engineers U. S. Army, and 
Assistant Professor of Engineering, U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point From the last French edition. Illustrated. In i vol, 
lamo, cloth. $3. 

*« General nafonr ia a dietingnlehed cItU and mflitaiy eoflneer and a inactieal aoUler, and U 
Bovope one of the recoiniixed aothorltiea on military matten. He holda the office of Chief «1 
the General Staff of the Army of 8witxerlBnd.**~JB^wnin^ BmL 

**Thla work npon the principle* of strategy, Uie application of which we have aorely stood la 
•eed of in all our campaignfl, comes ftom an acknowledged aothority. It waa Cteneral Dafcvi 
who snooessfhUy arrajred the Federal Army of Switzeriand against aoceaelon, and ^rahdMC 
tha febeUioos Cantons.*'-- AmCm JcnmtL 



i^itary Books. 6 

ARMY OFFICERS' POCKET COMPANION. PrincipaHy de- 
signed for Stafif Officers in the Field. Partly translated from the 
French of M. ns Rouvrb, Lieutenant-Colonel of the French Staff 
Corps, with Additions from standard American, French, and English 
authorities. By Wm. P. C&aighill, First-Lieatenant U. S, Corpi 
of Engineers, Assistant Professor of Engineering at the U. S. Mili« 
tary Academy, West Point i vol., x8mo, full roan. $a. 

* riuiTe careftaJly azmifiied Ouptalii GnlgfaUTf FKMket Ownprnkm. I find U one of fhe nsf 
b«tt works of tlie kind I h«Te erer seen. Any imiy or Tohmteer offlcer wlio win make bta&Mlf 
■ci|iuliited with the oontonts of this Httte Iwok wtll wldom be Ignorant of bla dntlea in camp ot 
field. •'H. W. HALLHCK, MMyitJQmml V, 8. A.** 

**I]»?aeaieftaUy«uunlnod«he'llMUuaftir8liffOaQBntetteFtold.* It la ft moat InTaliMi 
ble work, admintblo in airangement, paraptenooc^ written, abgnndlnc in moat naolU mattai«« 
iod sadt ft bookaa aboold be tbe conatant poeket-oon^anian of erery annjr oHloar, Begntar and 
Volanfieer. '*a. W. CULLT71C, BrigadlM^Qenetftl U. 8. A., 

•« Chief of Ctaneml HaUeck'a Stai; (Mef anglnear Departnoit XlaaijalniL" 
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AXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. 
A Practical Militaiy Guide for the use of Soldiers of all Anna 
and of all Countries. Translated from the French by Captain Lsndt, 
Director of the I^ctical Military College, late of the French Staff, 
etc., etc. X voL, i8mo, cloth. 75 cents. 



HISTORY OF WEST POINT, and its Military Importance during 
the American Revolution ; and the Origin and Progress of the 
United States Military Academy. By Bi^-Maj. Edwakd C Botnton, 
A. M., Adjutant of the Military Academy. Second Edition, with 
numerous Maps and Eogravinga. j vol., octavo. Cloth, 83. 50. 



** Aalde ftom Ita Talne aa an Matoneal record, the Tohune under notice la an entertdifaig 
giild»-iK>ok to the Military Academy and Ita anrroandiD^. We hare ItaJl details of Cadrt Uft 
from the day of entrance to that of gndoation, together with deacrlptiona of the bniidinga, 
groanda, and monnmeota. To the mnltUade of fboee who have enjoyed at Weat Point the com- 
bined attmctlona, fhia hook wyigtfe,tntta deacrlptiTe and Ulaatmted portion, eapedal pleaa* 
ue."— ^«f0 York Boening JUi, 

'' The Mcond part of the hook glrea the hlatory ot the Xilitaiy Academy ftom ita foundation 
hi 1808, a de«K:riptlon of the academic bolldings, and the appearance to-day of thia always beao- 
tiftal spot, with the manner of appointment of the cadeta, coarse of study, pay, time of senrlce, 
and mach other Information yearly beooming ot greater Talne, te Weat Folnt haa not yet 
reachod ita pafanieat daya.''— itat^ AOBiHiHr. 



WEST POINT LIFE. A poem read before the Dialectic Society 
of the United States Militaiy Academy. Illustrated with 
twenty-two full-page Pen and Ink Sketches, By a Cadbt. To 
which is added, the song, *' Benny Havens, Ohl" Oblong 8vo., 
cloth, bevelled boards, $2. 5a 
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UlOE TO WEST POINT AND THE U. S. MILITARY ACADi 
EMY. With Maps and Engravings. i8mo., cloth, $i. 



6 D. Van Kostrand^s Publications. 

BENTON'S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. A Course of la- 
struction in Ordnance and Gunnery ; compiled for the use of 
the Cadets of the United States Militanr Academy, by Col. J. G. 
Benton, Major Ordnance Department, late Instructor of Ordnance 
and Gunneiy, Military Academy, West Point Third Edition, re 
vised and enlarged, i vol., Svo^ cloth, cuts, I5. 

** A Gbbat MtLiTABT WoHC^We hsVe Wore u • boond Toliime of neady ilz hnndnd 
p^eo, which 1b • oomp^ete tad ezbanstlTe ^Ooium of Iiwtnicttan ia Oidnaace and Gmuiorj,* 
Afl its title states, and isoes into ereiy department of.tbe sdenoe, Inclndiog gunpowder, pro- 
jectiles, (wnnom, caniivsee, machines, and implements, small-arms, pyrotechny, sdence of gon- 
neiy, loading, pointing, and dischaijging flneanns, dilFerent kinds of flres, effects of projectiles 
and employment of artHlexy. These severally form chapter hea<iB, and give thorongh infbnna* 
don oa the sntQ^ets on whleh «My treat Th> moM ^vaUunAs and interesting inibrmatioa 
SB an the above tofHeSt tecMteg the history, iitahDflietvr% and use of sman-arms. Is heie eon- 
^entvated in eompaet and contenlent form, making a woffe of rare mettt and stsndatd excd- 
tence. The work is atrnhdantly and doarty llhifltrakea.**^Bo«bN» J^ygoeOer. 

ELECTRO-BALLISTIC MACHINES, and the Schultz Chrono- 
scopE. By Lt-Col. S. V. BsnJt. i vol., 4to, illustrated, doth, 

A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND ARMOR. Embracing De- 
scriptions, Discussions, and Professional Opinions concerning the 
Material, Fabrication, Requirements, Capabilities, and Endurance 
. of European and American Guns for Naval, Sea-Coast, and Iron« 
Clad Warfare, and their Rifling, Projectiles, and Breech-Loading ; 
also, Results of Experiments against Amor, from Official Record^ 
With an Appendix, referring to Gun-Cotton, Hooped Guns, efec., 
etc. By Alexander L. Hollet, B. P. With 4^93 Illustrations. 
I vol. 8vo, 948 pages. Half roan, $10. Half Russia, $is. 

** The special Csatora of this oompreheas^ Toloase is Ita ample record of flicta relatiBg to tba 
nli|)ecU of Which it treats, that hayenot before been distinctly presented to the attention of tha 
pablie. It contains a more complete account than, as ftr as we are aware, can be foond els^ 
where, of the constmction and eifects of modem standard ordnance, including the improve- 
ments of Armstrong, Whit worth, Blakeley, Fartott, Broohs, Rodmhn, and Dshlgren; the wtought- 
iron and eteel ^ns ; and the latest system of rliling projeetilee sad breech-loading. 

THE ARTILLERIST'S MANUAL. Compiled from varioua 
Sources, and adapted to the Serrice of the United States. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts and engravings on stone. Second 
edition, revised and corrected, with valuable additions. By Gen. 
John Gibbon, U. S. Army. 1 vol., 8vo, half roan, $6. 

This book Is now considsMd Am standard anlhoiify fi>r that particular brancbi 

of the Service in the United States ArBay. The War D^iMJtmeat, at Wasbr 

ington, has exhibited its thorough appreciation of the merits cf this volume, the 

want of whicb has been hitherto much felt in the aervioe, by subscribing Ibr 

700 copies. 

**It is with great pleaanre that we weloome the appearance of a new work on this sat^ect, 
entitled 'The Artillerist's Manual,' by Ospt. J«hn Oibbon, a higfalj sdentMc and meritorioos 
aflloer of artillery in oar regular senice. The woik. An oetavo Tolnme of 600 pages, in laige, 
dear 'ype, appears to be well adapted to supply Jost what has been heretofbre needed to fill the 
gap between the simple manual sad the more abstruse demonstrations of the science of gnunery. 
The whole work is proftusely illustrated with woodcuts and eu.^javintoi on stone, tending to gire 
A more complete and exact idea of the Tariods matters des crfbed in (ue text The book may 
woU ^e considered as a valuable and Importattt addition to the milltarj science of the countqr.''— 
N€W York lltraUL 
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HANIXdOOK Ot AftttLl£ftV. Vor<tiMebn)c«dflheeWrtdl 
States Annf add MilitM. Mintb Mitfon, i«vts«da*d grMitl^cfi- 
krged. Bjr CoL Joskph RobMrvs, U & A. 1 V««L, iSino, cloth, 

The ibUowliig is an Extract frmn a report made bj tbe cfmmltlM appointed 
at a meeting of the staff of the Artillery School at Fort Monroe, ^a., to whom 
tiw oommaAding o0osr of tiM fiohoc^ had MfeRVd tids w«ik^ 

0^9^ In fii^ opniloB of yow OoilnniRtMi, 19i6 SRitnstABvn of tm MbJMts ttio tiM MNCtloa 
ef the lerenl qn«ttloitB md um^wi bst^ been jbdfctoa*. Tbib Woft tt Mie IrWck 11M7 M 
tdviatagooiidy itmd Ibr tefcmce bfih4 diei6en, and U sdrnftstty a&ptod to tbe InitttetSote 
tC Hon-ooiiiiDlflBtaBed oAdetii iad ftftv tfes of hrimeiy. 
u Your Cominitteo do, tlieielbre, reeomMul that It Be m^ t ttu t ed is s t«il>bOolL** 

(diSnedO^ I. T0Ca>B9, O^e. 1«« AftOinf, 
01«iied,) & a C. 6iay, Gatpt. nl ifffUBrrir. 
(B^BoiJ J.JLfiLA8kllf,2WLJK|f. «utO#<.ueJHUl0ir. 

TMSTRiyCtliONS FOR FlELli ARTtLLfeRY. Prepared by a 
1 Board of Artilleiy OflBcera. To which is added the ** Evolutions 
of Batteries," translated from the French, by Brig. -Gen. R. Andwi- 
soil, U. & A. z vok, <tm6^ 123 platea. doth, $3. 

•*WlBl>S»A»ntsAT, I 

•* WA*SD(^o]t, D. Om M»reh 1, 186S. f 
••1M tyiSS^ef OwftrSotUa ftr neid ArtHlfliy, pnpsM^ under dlreBUon of Uie Wiur Depert- 
ment, tasving been «i]proTed t^ the Pireeident, ie adopted fbr the tautractlon of troope whea 
Mtlng M fleld artUleiy. 

» Aeoordinglr, InetreetloB In the einie wiD be gfTon after the method pointed oat therein « 
and an addltiona to or depaitorai fton the ezerdae and manoBOViee laid down in the Bysteni, are 
potfttvtfj tarblddAii ^ «D WIN |L BTANTON* 

^ Secretary of War,** 

P>ATTEN'$. ARTII-LEltY DRILL, i vol, lamo, paper, 50 cents. 

HEAVY ARTILLERY TACTICS.— 1863. Instruction for Heavy 
ArtiUeiy ; jprepared by % Board i>f Oncers, for the use of the 
Army of the United States. With service of a gun mounted on an 
iioa carriage. In i voL| lamo, with numerous illustrations. Cloth, 

"WiamittToir, S. C, Oct so, 188S. f 

^TiLii ijrtiis if iirrrr ^-^nr""*^*^ m — *-'^^" m„.^^ ^ ^i^^w^^ n«»>rtan^t. 

hathia been aypioied bj thu Ttyyiffliti la Udoptntl Irtr thffi Iimt-tt-^— -^ **T^r "''"*' '^"f ^ 
heaty artm«>7. « KDWHf M. STANTON, 

^Beeretaiyof War.** 

EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY. 
Translated from the French, and arranged for the Anny and Mi- 
litia of the United States. By Gen. Robmt Anderson, U. S. A. 
Published by order of the War Department i vol., cloth, 31 
plates. $1. 
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GILLMORE'S FORT SUMTER. Official Report of Opemdoiu 
against the Defences of Charleston Harbor, 1863. Comprising 
the descent upoii Morris Island, the demolition of Fort Sumter, and 
the siege and redaction of Forts Wagner and Gregg* By Mai. -Gen. 
Q. A. QiLLMORXy U. S. Volunteers, and Major U. S. Coips of Engi- 
neers. With 76 lithographic plates, views, maps, etc. i voL, 8ya 
Qoth, 1 10; Half-Russia, $ia. 



**Q«DeitlGiI]monbM«il|ofed nd fanpioTad w TaryirtmwI^ppwtBWttlw teaddtaffta 
ai« lltoatv* oC vUltMy tdno^ and tat nutldag ft penmiwt nooidof hit ow& prq|>wrifmil 
•eiitoveBMoti. It hM Mien to his ki to eondnet miim of the moct striking opentioiis of thg 
war, and to ouke trial of intaraattaig ezpeiimaita In englnMiing and artiUeij which wara botli 
raicniatfd to throw light npon aoma of thagraatpohatiofciraatdiacnaaian In military art, and 
aiao toflX'tho tUmtioa ofapactatoia in no ordinary degroe. 

** Hia report of tha alaga of Font Pnlaakl thoa almoat took the Ibrm of a popular adentSfla 
treatiae ; and we now hATe hia report of hia operationa againat Forte W«gner and Somter, giTon 
to tha pohUo in ft Tolome wtiich promiaea lo he even mora attiaetito at bottom, both to tha 
eeientiflc and the general reader, than Ita predeoeeaor. 

**Tlia mbmM la fUnatiaied by aerenly-aiz platea and Tiawa, whioh are admirably azaootad, 
andby ftflBW ezoeUffit mapa; and Indeed fhe whola atjle of pwbiicatton la aoch aa to reHecl 
the hifi^wat credit vpoQ the pabilahaca.*«~BMton 2ta% JtfMKlMr. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT to the Engiaoev and Artillery Opera^ 
tions against the Defences of Charleston Harbor in 1863. By 
Major-General Q. A. Gillmors, U. S. Volunteers, and Major U. Sl 
Corps of Engineers. With Seven Lithograj^ed Maps and Views. 
1 vol., 8vo. Ctoth. $5. 



SIEGE AND REDUCTION OF FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA. 
Papers on Practical Engineering. No. 8. Official Report to the 
U. S. Engineer Department of the Siege and Reduction of Fort Pu- 
laski, Ga., February, March, and April, i86a. By Brig. -Gen. Q. 
A. GiLLMoas, U. S. A. Illustrated by maps and views, i voL, 
8vo, cloth. $2. 5a 



PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LIMES, HYDRAULIC CE- 
MENTS, AND MORTAR& Pkpers on Practical Engineering, 
U. S. Engineer Department, No. 9, containing Rep(5ns of numerous 
experiments conducted in New York City, during the years 1858 to 
1861 inclusive. By Major-General Q. A. Gillmorx, U. S. Volun- 
teers, and Major U. S. Corps of Engineen; With nnnacrous tlloa- 
trations. One volume, octavo. Clodi. #4, 



SYSTEMS OF MILITARY BRIDGES, in Use by the United Statet 
Army ; those adopted by the Great European Powers ; and sudi 
as are employed in British India. With Directions for the Presenta- 
tion. Destruction, and Re-establishment of Bridges. By Maj.-Geh. 
Gkoruk W. Cullum, Lieut. -Col. Corps of Engineers. Unitecl States 
Army. 1 vol. octavo. With numerous illustrations. Cloth. $3. 5a 
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ILITARY BRIDGES : For the Ptemge of Infantry, Artilleiy. 
and Baggage-Trains ; with suggestions of many new expedienU 
and constructions for crossing streams and chasms ; designed to 
utilize the resources ordinarily at command and reduce the amount 
and cost of army transportation. Including also designs for Trestle 
and Truss-Bridges for Military Railroads, adapted especially to the 
wants of the Service of the United States. By Herman Haupt, 
Brig. -Gen. in charge of the construction and operation of the U. S. 
Military Railways, Author of "General Theory of Bridge Construc- 
tion, &c, " Illustrated by sixty-nine lithographic engravings. CX> 
tavo, cloth. $6.50. 

**Thif eUbomt« and carafbDy preptred, though t l mo n g h Hy piaetlaJ and ilmpto woik, m 
pecnllirij adapted to the mUitarj aerrloe of the United Statea. Xr. Haapt haa added mj mwck 
lo the ocdlnaiy IheUltiea fbr vouSmg wtiumm and dnaiu, bj the tnaCniottciu aft>xdiadlB Ikia 
irork.**~ilo«Co«i CbuHar. 



BEStrS MILITARY LAW. A Treatise on Military Law and the 
Practice of Courts-Martial. By Col. S. V. BcNfrr, Ordnance De- 
partment, U. S. A., late Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, Ac., 
Military Academy, West Point i vol., 8vo, sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Law sheep. $4- 50. 

**av>lalii Bentft preaenta the anay wIthikeoBplelaoQnqiilirtlanof the preoedentaaBd dedaloM 
of xaie taloe which haTO aocomalated elnoe the creation of the office of Jadge-Adrocata, 
thoroughly digested and Jndictooaly arranged, with an Index of the moat mlnate aocnncy. 
HiUtaiy Law and Coorti-liartial are treated from the compoaltion of the hitter to the Findliig 
•ad Sentence, with the Berlrfon and Szecntlon off the aaine, all aet ftwth in a clear, ezhanettve 
atjle that la a canlinal excellence in OTOiy work of legal relbrance. That portion of the wofk 
devoted to Bvidenbe ia eapedally good. In fltct, the whole perfbrroance entitles the author to 
the thanks of the entire army, not a leading officer of which ahoold fliU to snpply himself at onoa 
with ao serviceahle a guide to the intrieadea of legal military govemment.**—iV. T, l%mti, 

Judox-Adtocati GxmBAL^a Offxcx, I 
OctoherlS,lsn. f 

* • * 80 Ikr aa I hare hean aonhled to examine this Tolnme, it aeema to me eareAdfy and 

accurately prepared, and I am satisfied that you have rendered an acceptable service to the army 

and the country by Its publication at this moment. In eonseqnence of the gigantic pr>portioDa 

ao suddenly assumed by the mllitaiy operatloBa of the Government, there have been nxrssaiQy 

eallud into the field, from dvU Hfe, a vaat nnmber of officen, onaeqnalnted, fjrom their pxevloaa 

studies and pursuits, both with the principles of military law and with the connie rf Judicial 

-proceedings under it. To all auch, this treatise will prove an easily accessible cto<Qhocse of 

knowledge, which It is equally the duty of the aoldler ia oommand to acquire, as it la to draw 

his sword against the common enemy. The mllitaiy spirit of our people now being ^horoa^y 

arooaed, added to a growing conviction that In Ihtore we may have to depend quite aa •aaeh upoa 

the bayonet as upon the ballot-box Ibr the preserfatloa of oar Inatttattona, cannot ML to pacara 

to this work an extended and eanaat ajtpraoUtlon. In bringing the results of las:i8latloa and 

of decisions upon the qneationa down to ao recent a period, the author haa added greatly to the 

jhtereat and oaefrilaeaa of tlia voUuna. Veiy re^ectlUly, 

Tour obedient servant, J. HOLT. 



H 



ALLECK'S INTERNATIONAL LAW ; or, Rules Regulating th« 
Intercourse of States in Peace and War. B7 Maj.-Gen. H. W. 
Halubck, Cominanding the Armj. i vol., 8vo. Lnw sheep 
$6. 
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REPORT OF THE ENGINEER AND ARTILLERY WliRk* 
TIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, from its Ot- 
ganizati6n to the Close of the Peninsular Cktn{)ai^. By M^.-Gen. 
J. G. Barnard, ind other Engineer Officers, and Mai. -Gen. W. F. 
^ARRY, Chief of AnBlery. lUustntted ^y tinmerous Afaps, P&ns, 
&c Octavo. Cloth. |4. 

** The UtlA of thU work muBeleDtly ^ixldloa^• lu iiaiportiaM ud Ttlae m » eontr!boUoa to Hh 
ikl«tbi7 of tb« gn^i rebellion. Gen. Buiiiird's rapoii is a namtire of tbfl eigiiieer opottloiM 
•f the Army of the Potottiac from 'the time of ita oigaalzatioii to the date it was Wlthdrswa 
IrtiiA the 7ameB River. Tbtie a leobrd Is k^Ten of aa imporbmt part in the great wOrk irhfteh 
the nation found befbre it when it was flmt confronted with the aeceeAtj of war, aifd'lpdHiaps 
an no other point in the annals of the rebeUkm will AiUirt geneiatiaiia look with a deeper or 
»ofb'lAidtefg'lnlwtat'*-^a^^<*^eMVttf. 

THE *-C. S. A.," AND THfe BATTLE OF mJLL f^UN. (A 
Letter to an English friend), by Major J. G, Barnard, Cotonel 
of Engineers, U. S. A., Major-General and Chief Engineer, Army 
of the Potomaa With five inaps. i vel.>, 8vo. Cloth. $a. 

T' ' HE PENI'N^ULAR CAMPAIGN AND ITS ANTECEDENTS, 
,as developed by the Jlepoft of Majpr^General Gso. R McClsixan, 
and other published Documents. By T. G. Barnard, Colonel of 
Engineers and Brevet Major-Gehefal Volunteers, and Chief En- 
• giheer' fn thfe'Arih^ of 'the Pwwnacftom ies oi]ganiati(jh to the eldse 
of ifie I^^nlnsulkr Cairipafgn. i vol., iinib. Paper. 30 cents. 

NOTES ON SEA<:O^T DEFENCE : Onslsting of 9ca-CoMt 
Fott?ficatioh • the Pifteen-ltich Gun ; aftd Casemate Embrasure. 
By Maj6r-Gehefal J. G. BAkl^ARt), Col. of Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. X. I vol., 8vo. Cloth. Elates. ^2, 

MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS : Consisting of— Piiit L 
Ponton Drill ; H. Practical Operations bf a Siege; III 'School 
of the Sap; IV. Military Mining.; V. Construction of batteries. 
By General J. C Duanb, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, i vol., 
1 2 mo. Half monKco. Wi^ plates. #2.50. 

*' 1 hav« oarelhUy examined Capt. J. 0. Diiaae*8 *Maanal for Engineer Troopa,* and do mC 
aenlute to pronounce it the Yeiy best work on the suhject of which it treats. 

" H. W. H ALLBCK, )Ci^or.Oeoeral U. 8. A.'* 

**A work of this kind has been much needed In ohr military Htetatare. Fbr Uu'Atmfm 
take, 1 hope the book wtU have a wida cinsolation amoBir ita ofiloera. 

«*G. & ModiELLaJI, ]M}or4taoanl V.a A.** 

\ TREATISE ON MILttARY SL^RVEYING. Theoretibil ahd 
.i\ Practical, including a d^cription of Surveying Instruments. By 
G. H. Mendkll, Major of Engineers, i vol., lamo. With nu- 
merous i^fustrationa Cloth, ft. 

•' The author is a 6ipfAtii of Bai<fneera,1maiMa br Ikia tiittfadlkofllMlfiMM^, LiAihIa, 
ciifi HtKinia. pe ha^ pr^i^tdd the f ubject in a Mmple foim, and bssjlibatally tihiMfaletf It with 
dia^niin*, that It may be readily comprehended by every one who is liable to be called ''•Immi la 
fhmicJi a military sketeh of a portion of oooutry.*'— AL Y. Xtmikig I\nL 
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ABBOT (R. L.) Stage Artillery in the Campftign s^inst Richmond, 
with Notes on the 15-inch Gun, incltiding an Algehraic Analysii 
of the Trajectoiy of a Shot in its ricochet upon emooth Water. Il« 
lustrated with detailed drawings of the U. d. and Confederate rifled 
DrojeGtiles. By Hsmrt L. Abbot, Major qf Engineers, and Brevet 
Alajor-General U. S. Volunteers, cooonapding Siege Artillery, AnnisP 
before Richmond. F^pcr No. 14, Profesaionfu Papers, Corps of 
Engineers. I vol,» 8vo. Cloth. fj-Sa 

AUTHORIZED U. S. INFANTRY TACTICS. For the Instrao 
lion, Exercise, and Manosuvres of the Soldier, a Company, Line 
of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or Corps d' Annie. By Brig.- 
.Gen. Silas Casby, U. S. A. 3 vols., 14100. VoL I. — School of 
the Soldier ; School of the Compidiny ; Instruction for Skirmishers. 
Vol. II.— School of the Battalion. Vol, III. EvolmicMis of a Bri- 
gade ; £^lutkms of a Corps <i'Arm^ Cloth, lithographed plates. 
%2. 50. 

MORRIS'S INFANTRY TACTICS. Coroprisiiig the School of 
the Soldier, School of the Company, Instruction for Skirmishers, 
School of the Battalion, Evolutions of the Brigade, and Directions 
for Manceuvring the Division and the Corps d'Arm^e. By Brig.« 
Gen. WiLUAM H. Morris, U. S. Vols., and late U; S. Second In- 
fantry, a vols., s4mo. Cloth. #3. 

US. TACnCS FOR COLORED TROOPS. U. S. Infimtiy Tae- 
• tics, for the Instruction, Exercise, and Manoeuvres of the Soldier, 
a Company, Line of Skirmishers, and Battalion, for the use of the 
Colored Troops of the United States Infantry. Prepared under the 
direction of the War Department i vol., 24 mo. Phites. Cloth. 

" Wab DsrABnvHT, WAsamarcnr, Xardi 9, ISIB. 
'**Thte t7tt«m of United 8tat«t Influktry Ttctios, impared ander Die direction of the War 
Deptrtment, for tlie qm of the colored troopc of the ynited State* IiifluitKy, having ^mb 
ipproved bj the Preeident, la adopted for the inatraction of each troope. 

•"VDWIN K. 0TAMTQN, iMMtaiy «r W«r;<* 

FIELD TACTICS FOR INFANTRY. Comprising the Battalion 
movements, and Brigade evolutions, useful in the Field, on the 
March, and in the presence of the Enemy. The tabular form is 
used to distinguish the commands of the General, and the com- 
mands of the Colonel. By Brig. -Gen. Wk. H. Morris, U. S. Vols., 
late Second U. S. Infiintiy. i8mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANY AND SKIRMISH DRILL. 
The Company Drill of the Infantry of the Line, together with the 
Skirmish. Drill of the Company and Battalion, after the method of 
General Lb Loutsrel. Bayonet Fencing ; with a Supplement 00 
the Handling and Service of Light Infantry. By J. Monroe, Col. 
f 2d Regiment, N. G., N. Y. S. M., formerly Captain U. S. Infantry. 
1 vol., 33mo. 75 cents. 

SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES. Designed for the use of the Militia 
of the United Sutes. Flexible cloth. 60 cents. 
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STANDING ORDERS OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD. For the Regulation and Government o/ 
the Regiment in the Field or in Quarters. By A. Du&ysa, Colonel 
New Edition. Flexible cloth. 50 cents. 

HETH'S SYSTEM OF TARGET PRACTICE : For the use ol 
Troops when armed with the Musket, Rifle-Musket, Rifle, or Car- 
bine. Prepared, principally from the French, by Oiptain Hxn&y 
Heth, loth Infantry, U. S. A. i8mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

SWORD-PLAY. The Militiaman's Manual and Sword-Play without 
a Master. — Rapier and Broad-Sword Exercises, copiously Explained 
and Illustrated ; Small-Arm Light Infantry Drill of the United States 
Army ; Infantry Manual of Percussion Muskets ; Company Drill of 
the United States Cavalry. By Major M. W. Bkrriman, engaged 
for the last thirty years in the practical instruction of Military Stu- 
dents. Fourth edition, i vol., it mo. Red cloth. #1. 

PATTEN'S INFANTRY TACTICS. Containing Nomenclature of 
the Musket ; School of the Soldier ; Manual of Arms for tUe 
Rifle Musket; Instructions for Recruits, without regard to Arms; 
School of the Company ; Skirmishers, or Light Infantry and Rifle 
Company Movements ; the Bayonet Exercise ; the Small-Sword Ex« 
ercise ; Manual of the Sword or Sabre. lamo. 92 Engravings. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

PATTEN'S INFANTRY TACTICS. Contains Nomenclature of the 
Musket; School of the Company ; Skirmishers, or Light In&ntfy 
and Rifle Company Movements ; School of the BaUalion ; Bayonet 
Exercise ; Smail-Sword Exercise ; Manual of the Sword or Sabi^ 
1 2 mo. 100 Engravings. Paper. Revised edition. 75 cents. 

NEW BAYONET EXERCISE. A New Manual of the Bayonet, 
for the Army and Militfa of the United States. By General J. 
C. Kelton, U. S. a. With Fortv beautifully-engraved Plates, 
Fifth edition, revised. Red cloth, is. 
This Manual was in-epared Ibr the use of the Corps of Cadets, and has been 
introduced at the MUitary Academy with satisfiictory results. It Is simply thA 
theory of the attack and defence of the sword applied to the bayonet, on the 
authority of men skilled in the use of arms. 

The Manual contains practical lessons in Fencing, and prescribes the defence 
against Cavalry, and the manner of conducting a contest with a swordsman. 

** This wortc merits a fkvonUe raoeptlon at th« handB of ill laUUarj men. It oontaioi all tha 
Ins trnctiou necesaary to enable an officer to drill his men in the use of this weapon. Tba 
Introdactlon of the Babre Bayonot ia our army remdera a knowledge of the f zerdae more t^ 
^enUve."— iVhf Yarit Timu, 

RHYMED TACTICS, BY "GOV." i vol., i8mo. Piper. With 
portraits. 25 cents. 

HINTS TO COMPANY OFFICERS ON THEIR MILITARY 
DUTIES. By Gen. C. C. Andrews, Third RegL Minnesota 
Vols. I vol., i8mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 

**Thl8 is a hand-book of good prutleal adrice, which offlcera of aQ rm&ka mtf atndy 
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AUSTRIAN INFANTRY TACTICS. Evolutions of the Line M 
practised by the Austrian Infantry, and adopted in 1853. Trans- 
lated by Captain C M. Wilcox, Seventh Regiment U. S. Infantry. 
I vol, i2mo. Three lai|pe plates. Cloth. $1. 

VIELE'S HAND-BOOK. Hand-Book for Active Service, contain- 
ing Practical Instructions in Campaign Duties. For the use of 
Volunteers. By Brig. -Gen. Egbert L. Viklx, U. S. A. lamo. 
Cloth. $1. 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF VIRGINLV. Chancelloreville, em- 
bracing the Operations of the Army of Northern Virginia. From 
the First Battle of Fredericksburg to the Death of Lt-Gen. S. J. 
Jack^n. ByjKD. Hotchkiss and Wiluah Aluin. z vol., 8vo. 
Cloth. Illustrated with Maps and Portrait of Stonewall Jackson. 

$5. 

**Tho«gh wrttUa ftom t Ooiif«d«nte itanfl-poliit tkii to • TdnaUs acttMloB to the military 
hlitoiy of (he ooniitrr. it embncet the opemtioof of the rebel army of Northern VliginU from 
Ibe flrit battle of Fredeilakelmig to the death of BtonewaU JackaoB.*"— TFacMfiflrtm Star, 

It 

CAMPAIGN OF MOBILE, including the Co-operation of General 
Wilson's Cavaliy in Alabama. By Brevet Maj-Gen. C C An- 
drews. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 50. 

** Ttaia la aa elaborate acooont of a memorable campaign oondoeted bj General Ganbj with 
great Hklll, and reeolting In a great aaccesa. That anoceaa, owing to the bet that It oocnrred at 
the time the rebellion colla]>eed In Virginia, haa not oecopled In the pabllc mind the place dne to 
Ita Intrinsic importaaoe and the generalehlp whidi made It poaalbleii To mllltaiy readen* 
however, the campaign moat be of men than ordlnaiy Interett"— Aoitoii TrmteripL 

RIFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE. An Elementary Treatise on 
the Theory of Rifle Firing ; explaining the Causes of Inaccuracy 
of Fire and the manner of correcting it, with descnptions of the 
Infantty Rifles of Europe and the United States, their Balls and Car* 
tridges. By Captain C. M. Wilcox, U, S, A. New edition, with 
engravings and cuts. Green cloth. $3. 

** AUhongfa eminently a adeatUlc work, epedal care aeema to hara been taken to ayold the 
ose of technical terms, and to make the whole aal^ect comprehensible to the practical Inqolrer. 
It was designed chiefly for the use of Volonteers and the Militia ; bat the War Department haa 
evinced its approval of ita merlta I7 ordering horn the pabUsher one thonsand oopiea for the 
we or the United States Army.**~Zoiil#0lSif «AMirMiL ' 

IFLED ORDNANCE : A Practical Treatise on the Application of 
the Principle of the Rifle to Guns and Mortars of eveiy calibre. 
To wnich is added a new theory of the initial action and force of 
Fired Gunpowder. By Ltmall Thomas, F. R. S. L. Fifth edition, 
revised. One volume, octavo, illastiated. Cloth. $2. 

**An Important contrlbatlon to a branch of military science, which la Jnst now a anbjeel 
af warm dtscuseton In America aa well as Sngland. Mr. ThomasV oonclnsions are based on a 
huRe nimber of careftal ezperimoita, and are entitled to oareftii comrideration. In seiraM 
to the flunons Armstrong guns, while considering their inrentor aa entitled to the honor 
ef sajBr^:GstiDg the only snccessfhl method of constmctlng wronght-lron gnns, he disaxreea with 
M» fh nearly all that rslatee to the prpfeetfon of the shot, and holds that the Annstroog moat 
am he an experimental gan— -partlcnlariy objeetionable aa breech-Ioadern. Its asserted orer 
ee***^ of tiie sdentiflc and meobanical difllcaltlca <^ other gana, la based wholly on Its revival 
al areech-loading— a method generally oonaldered obaolete and ot||ectlonabkC* 
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THREK YftARS IN THE SIXTH CORK. A concise narmti^ 
of Events in the Armr of the Potomac from r86i to the Close of 
the Rebellion, April, 1865. By Geo. T. Stivkns, Surgeon of the 
77th Regt New York Volunteeis. Blirttrmted' with 17 ei^:mvingi 
and 6 steel portraits^ New and revised edition. 8va Cloth. $3. 

*T!dtflorf df *Tlkz^T««iiithkSbtfi()Br|)i[' Istft^AuAto odfttrflmtlod to llM Uaioxj «r Um gAat 
Mng^^ and w^ arv glad to ma UuiHta M*eeg» n^wlto t— thi i i mcm i A^diftML Th« wnck It gxtpUeaUj 
written, aod brings vivtdlj before the mind of the reader the ntrled eeenee whitl» came belBOB the 
writer's eje. Not only will it be found Interesting to the mcmben of the old Sixth, but to ererj Amert- 
«n r«ad(^. Fine pertmito oa steel of ilx of tke iMdlif CeMikli docmectMl with Cba eor^ aai4 i 
maber of wood^niK «6cfBpnt7 thM edMoiu'^-^aa, 

THE VC«.UNTE£R quartermaster. Containingf a CoBec- 
tion and Codification of the Laws, Regulations, Rules, and Phu:- 
tices governing the Quartermaster's Department of the United Slates 
Array, and in Ibite Mareb 4, i8^S* ^3^ Captain Rosuff Brinku- 
ROPF, Assistant Quatfietmast^ U. S. Volunteers, and Post Quarter* 
master at Washington, t vol., i2mo. Cloth. I2.50. 

MANUAL FOR QUARTERMASTTERS AND COMMISSARIES. 
Containing Instructions in the Preparation of Vouchers, Ab- 
stracts, Returns, ^c., embracing all the fecent changes in the Army 
Regulations, together with instructions respecting Taxation of Sal- 
aries, &C. By Csiptain R. F. Huntxr, late of the U. S. Army« 
i2mo. Clothe $1.25. Flexible morooca $i.sa 

THE War in the united states, a Report to the Swiai 
Militanr Department Preceded by a Discourse to the Federal 
Militaiy Society assembled at Berne^ Aug. 18, 1862. By Fxrdinand 
Lecomtb, Lieut -Col. Swiss Confederation. Author of '' Relation 
Historique et Critique de la Campagne d'ltatie en 1859," "L'ltalie 
en i860," and *'Le Gin^ral Jomini, sa Vie. et ses Ecriis,** Ac, Ac 
Translated froril die French by a Staff Officer, i vol., 12 mo. 
Cloth. |t. 

TODLEBEN'S (GENERAL) HISTORY OF THE DEFENCE 
OF SEBASTOPOL By Wilulim Howaed Russbll, LI* D. , of 
the London Times. 1 vol.« I2ma Cloth. $2. 

GUNNERY IN 1858. A Treatise oa Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting 
Arms. By Wm. GaxBim, R. C £. i voL, 8vo. Cloth. $4. Full 
calf. $6.00k 

MANUAL OF SIGNALS, for the use of Sig:nal Officers in the 
Field, and for Military and Naval Students, Military Schools, 
4&c. A new edition, enlarged and illustrated. By Brig. -Gen. AjjsxaI 
Y. Mtbr, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Colonel of the Signal 
Corps daring the War of the Rebellion. A new edition, enlaij^d, 
and illustrated with 42 Hates. i2mo. Roan, $5. 



MANUAL OF^ INSTBUCTIONS EOA UIU1\AJIY ^^OHX|^^ 
in the Examia^on ofi Recniiu aad D^c^Ailge of« $q\die<i|i. 
\Vith aiii| a^ppei^iu^ GopUin^ the Officii) l^egul^Jiojiis of the Pfoh 
vusft-Marshal-Generai's Bui^b, and those for the fomiatioh of *t}y^ 
Invalid Corps, &C./&C Irepared at the request of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. By John Ordronaux, M. D. , Pro- 
fessor of Medical jorispnidep^e, tp Cpliifi^ia Co)ie^e, I4e«; Yorl^ 
12JZO. Half nu>ix)cca %hS<^ 

HIJ4TS ON THE ^^RKERVATION OF HEALTH IN AR- 
MIES. For the use of Volunteer dfficers and Soldiers. By John 
Ordronaux, M. D. New edition, i8mo. ClotK. 75 cents. ' 

SIEGE OP BOMARSUNIX (ifi54). Joiunals of OpersitipQ^ of the 
Artillery and Engineers. Published by pieiiiii^sioii pf tj^ Bif inister 
?f War. Ilk^strsiit^d by li^Iap^ and I^laps. Translated from the 
rench ty %l^ ^J^mj^ 9®cw. xamo.' Clolh. ||[i/ 

PATTENS ARMY MANUAL. Containing Instnictiona foe Officen 
in the Pr^panUion of Roll^, Returns^ aod ^ccomua required of 
Regimental s^nd Company Comrotand^rs, ^i^d pertaii^ing to the Su|< 
siatence aQ4 Quarterm^Lst^r'^ Pepartm^xit3, ^c, Ac. t yoL. Svo. 
Ootii. th 1 
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TREATISE ON THE CAMP AND MARCH. With which it 
connected the Conatmctioa of Field- Wcffks and Mi^itafy Bridg^ ; 
with an Appendix of ArtiUeiT Ranges, &c ^or the use of Vofua- 
tfii^is^ and l^Iilitia in t^e United States. By Captain Hxkry D. Graf- 
ifON, U. S. A, I yol., ts^z^o. abth. 75 cents. 

THE AUTOMATON REGIMENT; OR, INFANTRY SOL- 
DIERS' PRA(7riCA;- INSTRUCTOR. For all Regimental 
Movements in the Field.' By G. Dougi-a^ Brkwerton, U. S. Arm^. 
Keatly put up jn l^fes, pri9e ^i. When sent by mai^l, $1.40. 

Ibo <* Automaton Rcgimeot^* to a bIoidIa combUstloB 9t bipoki umI eouatort, fo tfr»Qg)»d rad 
^^igpftl«d b; a cMfC^Uy ii9P««fdpred. 990^^ (^T 9(>l«'{f& M^f ^ ^J" WPl*^^^ student. wlUi a parfeol 
miniatare rcg meat, iu which the position in tbo bottalioD, ef okck eompanj, and of everj ofdcdr i^d 
bian in e.)ch dtTiiSioni eompany, platooa, and secUon, Is dftttlj. ladloated. It Skp;9tie« i^e sisdiaut 
ssldisr wtili tlM matammbn^ ^ eaa O0nw]ih|| «< ttfl^fo^,'^ aaA U ihif s^om Uxm ^iu ifnupf^o u 
fef mvmwfing 4^911.191^ fit^^^ti 



THE AUTOMATON COMPAN\ ; OR, INFANTRY SOLDIERS' 
PRACriCAL INSTRUCTOR. For all Company Movements in 
the Field. By G. IX>U6las Brefsrton. U. S. A. Price, in bof c9, 
$1.15. When sen{ by mail, |i.95. 

THE AUTOMATON BATTERY ; OR, ARTILLERISTS' PRAC- 
TICAL INSTRUCTOR. For all Mounted Artillery Manoeuvres 
in the Field. By G. Douglas Brkwerton, U. S. A. Price, ii 
boxes, $1. When sent by mail, $1.40. 
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ERGEANTS ROLL BOOK, FOF. TFJE CX>MPANY, DETAIU 
AND SQUAD. Pocket-boak f0 m. $1.25. 

ILITARY MEASURES OF 7 HE UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS, 1861-65. By Hon Hf/rRT Wilsok. 8vo. Riper. 
50 cents. 

lEBER ON GUERRILLA PARTIES. Guerrilla Parties consid- 

ered with reference to the Laws and Usages of War. Written at 

the request of Maior-General Hxnry W. Hallece, General-in-Chiel 

of the Army of tne United States. By Francis Lieber. i^zbao. 

Paper. 25 cents. 

UNION FOUNDATIONS. A Study of American Nationality, as a 
Fact of Science. By Captain £. K Hunt, Corps of £ngineei% 
U. S. A. I vol., 8vo. 30 cents. 

^EXAS, AND ITS LATE MILITARY OCCUPATION AND 
EVACUATION. By Captain Edwin D. Phillips, ist In&ntry, 
U. S. A. 8va Paper, a 5 cents. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ARMIES OF 
THE U. S. IN THE FIELD. Prepared by Francis Likber, 
LL.D., and revised by a Board of Officers, and approved by the War 
Department, in General Order No. 100. i2ma Price 25 cents^ 
paper covers. 

pICKETTS MEN, A Fragment of War Histoiy. By Col. Wal«« 
^ Harrison. With portrait of Gen'l Pickett ismo. Cloth. $2. 

" This oontribntioB to % Sovfhieni Bbtoiy of tfao War win do good wrrico, In oo flur u It rebiM to flit 
•pemtioiii of a putienlar eominaod. Am a xveord of tho splendid gallantry of Pickett'a nun, fr<HB Iti 
•Bit otganteatUn to tho battle of Getfyaborg^ with brief biographiee of its chief oiBeen, it will be Ibond, 
not only inteiestins, but of conaiaerable faiatorieal ^aIne.'**^Saa. jIm. 

PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE WAR, aVIL, MILITARY, 
AND NAVAL. A Biographical Record. Edited by Frank 
Moors. Illustrated with sixty fine portraits on steel i vol., 8va 
Cloth, $6 ; doth, full gilt, $7. 5a 

NOTES ON HORSES FOR CAVALRY SERVICE, embodying 
the Quality, Purchase, Care, and Diseases most frequently en- 
countered, with lessons for bitting the Horse, and bending the neck. 
By Bvt Major A. K. Arnold, Capt 5th Cavalry, Assistant Instmctor 
of Ca^^dry Tactigi, U. S. Mil. Academy. i8mo. Illustrated. Clo. 75cts. 

REPORT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE MUNITIONS OF WAR exhibited at the Piris Univer- 
sal Exhibition, 1867. By Chabxbs B. Norton, U. S. V., and W. J. 
Valentine, Esq., U. S. Commissioners. With 80 Illustrations, i voL, 
8vo. Cloth. Published at $5 .00 ; now reduced to $3 . 5a 
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LIPPITT. A Treatise on the Tactkal IFse of the Three Arnis : 
In&ntiy, ATtilleiy, and Cavalry. 1^ Francis J. Lippitt, Ex* 
Colonel Second Infantiy, California Volunteers, ^c, && 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

** TIm fbnsutSoii, the rasimer of uie, and the general handling are reiy practkaHj yreaented, 
■Dd we an glad to fee that, while many of the lUoBtzative examples are taken from the 
KaiioleoBte wars, o«r own war ha« not been neglected. We reoommend this book for vce as a 
fhnple, acenraSc, and brief manual In milltarj inatitntiona, and Ibr iaatnLctlon la militii 
Ofganiaationa.**- - XJMi^d Statu atrviot Magtmiim, 

LIPPITT. A Treatise on Intrenchmenta By Francis J. Ijpprrt, 
£x-Colonel Second Iniantiy, CaJifoVnia Volunteers, &&, dkc. 
Illastrated by 41 engravings. i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

^It iaabrief bat ooaprehenaiTO atalement of an tiint naoda to be known npon the nltfMi bf 
any except proibaalooal engineers. AU the principles of the art of field fortification are clearly 
expbined, with coplooa illiutrationa, drawn ftt>m militaiy history, especially from the opei*- 
tlons of oar late war, the whole made plain by diagrams."— iUwiy and Nmoy Journal. 

LIPPITT. The Special Operations of War : comprising the Forcing 
and Defence of Defiles ; the Forcing and Defence of Rivers, and 
the Passage of Rivers in Retreat ; the Attack and Defence of Open 
Towns and Villages ; the Conduct of Detachments for Special Pur- 
poses, and Notes on Practical Operations in Sieges. By Francis J. 
LiPPKTT, £x-Colonel Second California Infantry, dkc, Sec Wim 
illnstrative cots. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

**Ib the Ulastiatlon of the piinciplea set forth hy the vfiter, ha makaa freqaantand laipoiw 
tant use of the movements in the late war of the Bebellion, as well as of operationa in the waraof 
Napoleon, and other Saropean campaigns. The work thos assames, in some sense, the charac- 
ter « of a historical commentary on celebrated milltuy actions, and becomes of interest to the 
general reader, as well aa to the student of the art of war."~iT«t9 Tork JYiAune, 

LIPPITT. Field Service in War : comprising Marches, Camps, and 
Cantonments, Outposts, Convoys, Reconnaissances, Foraging, 
and Notes on Logistics. By Francis J. Lippitt, £z-CoIonel Second 
California Infantry, &C., <Sbc. i vol, i2mo. Cloth. I1.25, 

HEAD. A New System of Fortificationa By Gborgs £. Hxao, 
A. M., Capt 29^ Infiintxy^ and Bvt Major U. S. Army. 
4ta Illustrated. Paper li.oo. 

SERVICE MANUAL for the Instruction of newly appointed Com- 
missioned Officers, and the Rank and File of the Army, as com- 
piled from Army Regulations, The Articles of War, and the Customs 
of Service. By Hekrt D Wallen, Bvt Brigadier-General U. S. 
Anny. itmo. Qo. ti.50. 

in my estimation, Gen. Wallen's Senrioe Manoal la a book of sreat vahie. It ooatalns not onlf e» 
InuHs from the rcgulaiionn, bat a'sa tocl idoa, in a coaclae form, the onstons of serrice al well-regtt< 
laled Posts, aa woll aa 1 1 RoKl3ieQta,-4A« vmwrUten bw, which (ikos so long to loara, and which la 
■0 803D forgjtton or 0Ter'.i>>k<j1. Icoa^ldor It a v^*y jflsfal c (mToailam for Jiaior OSIcers, and a 
nod book for the lastraeUja of XoD-GoBiiniBst mad OA-.-era In ihair datioa. I haTo prosorlbod fckat it 
■e taught in my rog^eot aai at tlu» Post whore I command. 

3. VOODE3, 
QdonPl let Artillery, Bvt. -Brig. GenL U. 8. A., 
Jtort BAmilton, Now JTork Harbor. 
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REBELLION RECORD. A Dbrj: of AmwcaA Events. i8($t>- 
1864^ EdUed by Fran^ biooKft Complel^ in 12 ValumM. 
lllusiraae^ vjth. 15S foely ftngpSLVod st^ portraits of distinguished 
Generals and Prominent Men, together with numerouff Maps and 
Plans. The work can npw be supplied complete in is volun^ei al 
the following prices^, viz. : Green cloth. fJ^coQ ; lihraiy ^^d, 
t7a.0Q; half calf^ antique ty&oo; h»u moroccob t7S.oo.; half 
Russia^ $84iQa 

fHi iroik U a oompcndiuii of Inftmnatloii, made up of spadal ooireapondeBco, offlcia. i* 
9iiinfv«iid sleaati«iitei|i t^newipaporaof bolk SHtiVM of (Im. iMted Statoi wdci iBarqpa 
0^ theaa lattei, pvec liTCkligCidw^ am oaad in Ita ^teguafiot^ 

The RnxixioH Bnwap haa i^ow b^pom^ lo Sjpnly ^alaWiwltad aa ^ mnjIarA aot^lltyal 
Che war that indlTiduala In all departmenta of the Anny, Navy, and Government are eonatail^ 
•aftniiHi to it« ta nmattreaoHmpoataU eTnta, aod oAeiai'Teporta npvblfahed eliewlieK. 

1b addlthm to tblB, most of the tpeechei, martathrea, Ae., daewfaere pabHahed, have been i» 
Tteed bf their aathorSf apeciallj for the Sboord. 

The editor has aimed at oompleteneaa, aocotaey, and impartialltj. Completeneaa has bees 
lipnred bj the IhUeat poiaSblo aporoea of inforsuUlon. Aocarm^T haa l)e^ attained by defen|ni 
pnblicatlon of all matter lon^ enough after events for the acconnta of them to be sifted. ^ft> 
partiality haa been a special ol^^eci. Svery authority from the Southern side haa been sonsht 
for witbeat regaid to labos or eKpenaa, and aU statementa and doeaaai«ita havt beea Inaeited ug 
orislnaUy found, withMfc editorial eovment of any land. 

ThoIUanjJwaBaoQHaiftalteailrtlM nalnaoivcttorhlatoireftthaww. lioitof the1|i8l» 
ilop of the war yel pahfiahed hf ve been, in a great measiire, oeoq^led Sram tl|e Sonujoa 
RaooBD. This is proved by the Ihct that dp«unei^ta dted in thofle works i^e tf^oM in tk$wht^ 
$KtiO(nff^^P^ tfsiatd dy thrir atUhort tptdaOyfor Ou Sieord, andpvhUsksd nawktre «Em 

Vhia wwk laaf spealal yalaetoatafnBmen, taaamiicli aa tb^ooyise and pottcjy of aU ptoialneflt 
■MB avs folly tnoad In II 

It is Indfaipensable to lawyers. A huge and Inoeaa^ig amount of litigation la arising on tab- 
Jeeta connected with the war, and the Rbbxluon Bboord is the only complete repositoly of 
evidence and anthorlty. All important Laws and leading Decisions arising oot of the war ai« 
reported in U ; and it h^ already been received a^ authentic evidence in trial for Piiacy ^nd 
Treaaon in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, New Tork, Boston, and San Frsnelsco. 

The Philadelphia frm^ of October ^ 18S1, thus «peak;B of It : 

** During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for piracy, of one of the crew of (he Jeff 
Davis, a great deal of evidence waa offered by the connael for defence taken from Prnjom 
MooBi*s Rebxluon BaooBD, and received by Jud^ Qrler and Cadwallader, who prealded. 
Thia if a nmarkahls oompUment to the week Ui qaestfonf bat net higher than it aerlt^ ikpn 
the folnesa an<l ftirfkoia «C its nfiofP iiM^rsBitfP« raipooiliv the vehallloB. It la th» flrsl titaa 
fo legal and Utersry history that a book not yet eomiM^jtef lw» )>o^n ao stamped withanlhen- 
tldty aa to be admltiM aa evidenoe In a court of law, and on a trial for a capital offence.** 

"We presume that lharecA«b4 no Qiueatian that there neterwa^ so complete a bodjofm^ 
WiUm pour tenir puUlabed aa thia, and at leaat that it la destined to be the resort of all tfaoao 
who wish to study, from a p6litics2, aodal, or military point of view, the eventa of the yean 
1800-05. That no libraries flt to be called anoh, whether pubUe or privato, can dispeasa with It 
la cectain. The portnUs of pronHaanJi olllocn and polltldam which have geneiaJly 
nied each monthly part, have been of a high order oCf^caHan^o, »nd add ya|BriaHy te t^ 
ib4 •ttnetlTSBesa <tf the ftiooRD.**— fA# iiratfM. 
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A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAYAL GUNNERV. 
Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval AgaA* 
emy, by Commander Epwaiid Sikpson, U. S. N. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged, rvol., 9vo. Plates and cuts. Cloth. (5. 

. " A« tiM C9vtn#v im clwi» of til* iMtfuottos In Niml Qmnmr «t fh9 Nm^I Aeademj; 
hli work, in the compilation ot which he hat oonaoltcd a lai|p nnmber of emineiit aathoritiM, 
It probahly well raited for the pnrpoee designed by Itr-namelyf the drcnlation of inlbr- 
«akaD whieh maay oOc^re, owlnc to oonttimt tenrloe afloat nay not ha^e been ablate col- 
lect. In timple and plain language It gtTtt iBtirucUon at te cannon, gon-eairii^es, gta. 
powder, projectUet, ftatet, lockt and'primert ; the theory of pointing gone, rifles, the practice 
fH gvnnery, and a gMattirie^o^ other aimilMr matten, Intenttlng to fighting men on tea aai 
hmd.*'— YfatlUii^fMi DoBi^OMti 

GUNNERY CATECHISI^L Aa wpfMfd 10 the service of Naval Ord* 
nance. Adapted to the latest Official Regulations^ and approved 
by the Bureau of Ordnance, Na^ Pepanment By J. D, BaAi^nr, 
formerly of the U« S. Navy. Revised edition, i vol., i^qip. 
Qoth. $i.$a 

" BvBBiu or Obdh Avcv— Natt DwAwewnn^ i 
Watfaiiigton City, July M, 1804. f 

**Mb. J. B. BBAjn>T,~ 

** Sib :— Toor * CATmoHitM of Gubbbbi, aa applied to the tervioe of Naval Ordnance,* htTlng 
#ern wbtB i tte^to tb^ mri*nfaiieirt» «f aidntpte ofllceBi, and fi|vottg>ly reoQoiaeoded by tbiCi, 
laa^rowdbyetftBoitBVU IaBi,8U»ycuirabedieBtatrya9t, 

''a A. WI8]i, Chief of Boroaa.*' 

ORDNANCE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY, fsiii L Reiatii^ to the Prepamtion of Vessels of War 
. for Brittle, an4 to the Duties of Officers aad otheis when at Qmirteni. 
Part II. The Eauipment and Manoeuvre of Boats, and Exercise of 
» Howit2et^ -fett III. Ordnance and Ordnance Stores. Published 
.by order of the Navy Department i vol., 8vo. Clcth. Wilb 
. plaiesi - tj. ( 

THE NAVAL HOWITZER ASHORE By Foxhaix A. Parwh. 
Captain. U. S. Navy. I vol., 8va With pl^tca. Cloth. |4.oa 
Approved by the Navy Department 

THE NAVAL HOWITZER AFLOAT. By Foxhvll A. Parkre, 
Captain U. S. Navy, i vol., 8va With plates. Cloth. $4.oa 
Approved by the Navy Department. 
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GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS. Simplified for the Volunteer Officen 
of the U. S. Navy, with hints to Executive and other Officers. By 
Lieutenant Edward Barrett, U. S. N., Instructor of Gnnneiy, 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, i vol., X2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

*It ii a Uioroagh work, treating pUlrfy on ita tnbject, and eootain^ 'alio aoiiM Taliiabla hiaM 
lo ez^cntive offlcera. ]fo oAaer in tlia tolimtaer nary alUNdd M witlMMU a eopf.**— AMtai 
Earning TYoMlltr, 

CALCULATED TABLES OF RANGES FOR NAVY AND 
ARMY GUNS. With a Method of finding the Distance of an 
Object at Sea. By Lieutenant W. P. Buckner, U. S. N. i voL, 
8vo. Cloth. $i.5a 

AVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY. Instructions for Naval Light A^- 
tillerv, afloat and ashore, prepared and arranged for the U. S. 
Naval Academy, by Lieutenant W. IL Parker, U. S. N. Third 
edition, revised by Lieut S. B. Luce, U. S. N. , Assistant Instructor 
of Gunnery and Tactics at the United States Naval Academy, i 
vol., 8vo. Cloth. With 22 plates. $3. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN NAVAL ORDNANCE AND 
GUNNERY. By James H. Ward, Commander U. S. Navy, 
Author of "Naval Taaics," and "Steam for the Million." New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Cloth. $a* 

** It oonreja an amount of information in tlia tame apace to bo foond nowliere elM, and glfica 
with a diaaraeea which nndan it laatel aa weH to the general aa the pnillBMtoQal inquirer.***^ 
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ANUAL OF NAVAL TACTICS ; Together with a Brief Critical 
Analj'sis of the principal Modem Naval Battles. ' By James H, 
Ward, Commander U. S. N. With an Appendix, being an extract 
from Sir Howard Douglas's "Naval Wazfare with Steam.'' i vol., 
8vo. Cloth. $3. 

NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. Prepared far 
the use of the U. S. Naval Academy. By Prof. J. H. C Comir, 
Fourth edition, enlarged i vol., lamo. Cloth. I3.50. 

SQUADRON TACTICS UNDER STEAM. By Foxhall K 
Parkrr, Captain U. S. Navy. Poblished by authority of the Naify 
Department i vol., 8vo. With numerous plates. Cloth. $$. 

JEFFKKS. Treatise on Nautical Surveying. By Caot W. N. Teifsrsl 
U. S. N. Illusirated. 8vo. Cloth, $5. 

OSBONS HAND-BOOK OF THE UNITED STATF3 NAVY. 
Being a compilation of all the principal events in the history of 
every vessel of the United States Navy, from April, 1861, to Mty 
1864. Compiled and arranged by R & OsBoy. i vol.. uma 
Cloth. $2. ^a 
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HISTORY OF FHE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
With Biographical Sketches, and the names of all the Soperin« 
tendents, Professon, and Graduates ; to which is added a Record of 
some of the earliest votes by Congress, of Thanks, Medals, and 
Swords to Naval Officers. By Edwakd Chauncxt Marshall, A. IIL 
I vol., lamo. Cloth. Plates. |i. 

NAVAL DUTIES AND DISCIPLINE : With the Policy and Prin- 
ciples of Naval Organization. By F. A. Rox, late Commandei 
U. S. Navy, i vol.» i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

**ne aaftkor'tf dasifa wm adovlitodlj to amilab yoaag ofloan Mne ffenanl tutenctioa 

inwn fttun long experlenoo, to aid In tbe better dlsctaeige of ttkeir oOolal duties, and, at the 
Mune time, to temWi otiier people with a book which ta not technical, and 7«t thorooghly 
profeMlonal. It throwa light upon the NaTj— Ita oigantaatlon, Ita achlerementa, its Interior 
lllb. Brerything is sfaitod as terseljr as possible, and this is one of the adTantagee of the book, 
oooaidering that Um eotperlenee and paoftBaloiial knowledge ot twant^f-tYe years* aerrioe, 
aae crowded somewhece intp ilapaga8b***-ilf«v and Jtefy/oNnwri. 



MANUAL OF THE BOAT EXERCISE at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emr, designed for the practical instruction of the Senior Class itt 
Naval Tactics. iSmo. Flexible Cloth. 7Sc. 

MANUAL OF INTERNAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR MEN-OF-WAR. By Commodore U. P. Levy, U. S. N.. 
late Flag-Officer commanding U. S. Naval Force in the Mediter- 
ranean, ice. Flexible blue cloth. Third edition, revised and en« 
kiged. 50 cents. 

** Among the prolbsslonal pabMeattona Ibr wUch we are Indebted to the war, we wORnglj gire 
a prominent place to this nsefhl little Manual of Bnlea and Begohitions to be obeerred on board 
of ahipa of war. Ita anthoiship is n sufficient gnarantee Ibr its aceoracy and practical ralne; 
and as a guide toyoong officers in proridlng for the discipline, police, and sanitary goTemmMl 
0f the Teasels nnder their command, we know of nothing sapeirlor.**— ilT. T, Haraid, 

TOTTEN'S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. Naval Text-Book and Die- 
tionary, compiled for the use of the Midshipmen of the U. S. 
Navy. By Commander B. J. Tottkn, U. S. N. Second and revised 
edition, i vol., xsmo. $3. 

*Tbis work la prapered for the Kidshipmea of the United States Ifavy. It la a complete 
mantttf of instmctlona as to the duties which pertain to their office, and appears to have been 
p rs paied with gnat care, avoiding erron and InaoomnolM whloh had crept into a former edition 
•f the woifc, and embracing Talnable additional matter. It la • book which should be in the 
hands of evexy mkUbipman, and offieera of high mnk in the nnry would often find it a naelhl 
aompanion.**— Boston Journal, 

UCE'S SEAMANSHIP: Compiled from various authorities, and 

Illustrated with numerous Original and Selected Designs. For 

the use of the United Slates Naval Academy. By S. B. Lucx, Lieu- 

tenant-Conmander U. & N. In two parts. Fourth edition, revised 

and impioved. i vol, crown octava Half Roan. $7.50. 

ESSONS AND PRACTICAL NOTES ON STEAM. The Steam- 
Engine, Propellers, &&, &c, for Young Marine Engineers, Stu- 
dents, and others. By the late W. R. Kino, U. S. N. Revised bv 
Chief-Engineer J. W. King, U. & Navy. Twelfth edition, enlarged 
8vo. Cloth. $a. 
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SPEAIVI FOR THE MILUON. A Popalar TMOttt on Stetn nt 
its Application lo ihe UGefoi ArtSi eq^eciaUf to Navigation. By J» 
U. Wakd, Commander U. S. Navjr. New and teviaed edition, i 
vol., 8vo. Cloth, ti, 

•T'^HE STEAM-ENGINE INDFCATOR, and tht Improved Mano- 

-L meter Steam and Vacuum Gauges : "Hieir CkiUty and AppHcatioii. 

By Paul Srtiuuat. New^ditWa t vol,, lamo. Flexible olotiii 

SCREW PROPUI^ION. Notes oft Sow Profmlaion, its Rke and 
tiisfeofy. Bf Q^ W, HL WauBi, U. & Mkvf. i «oL» Ara 
Cloth. 75 oenta 

POOR'S METHOD OF "COMPARING THE UNES AND 
DRAUGHTING VESSELS PROPELLED BY SAU- OR 
STEAM, including a Chapter on Lajiog off en the Mould-Loft 
Floor. By Samuel M. Bek>k, Naval Comtraetor. i ^^irf., 8vo, with 
ilkistzations. *Cloth. $5. 

HARWOOD'S LAW AND PRACTK^ OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL Bv A. A. Hamood, U. S. N. 
. Adopted as a Text^Book at . the U. . S. Naval Acadeipy. JBivo. Lav 
binding. $4- 

FLEET TACTICS UNDER STEAM. By Foxhall A. Bawir 
Captain a a N^yy. iSaio. Cloth. Illustrated. I J. so. 

NAUTICAL ROUTINE AND STOWAGE. With Siort Hulas is 
rNarigatton. By Johk MgLeod Mvkpht and Wm. -N. JaansMy 
Jr., U. 8. N. 1 vol, 8vo. Bhie doth. $s.5a 

CltJARTS TTAVAL DRY DOCKS OF THE UNITED STATB& 
.^ By Gen'l C. B Stuart. Ulustiated with twenty-fonr.fine eogcavii^gi 

on steel. 4th edition. , 4to. Cloth. j|6. 
'TTREATISE ON THE MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
1 STATES. ByH. H..Bartol. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. ^Ii-sa 

DEAD RECKONING; Or, Day's Work. Qr Edwau) Barrett, 
U. S. J«Iavy. 8vo. Flexible cloth. Ji.as. 

SUBMARINE WARPARB, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. Com.- 
prising a foil and complete Histofy of the iatnittion of the Torpedo^ 
Its employment in War, and lesuhs of its use. Deacrii^tions of the 
various forms of Torpedoes, Submarine Batteries and Torpedo Boats 
actually used in War. Methods of ignition by Machinery, Contact 
Fuzes, and Electricity, and a full actount of earpehtaents made |o 
determine the Explosive Foroe of Gunpowder binder Water. Also^ 
discti<;sion of the offeiiflTve I'orpedo sy8tam» its efifect upon Iron*CIad 
Ship systems, andanfiuence tfpon £\atu«e.' Naval Wasa % Lieut* 
Commander -JOHir 8. Barmbs, V: 8.^. *Wirti < illubtnilmu. 1 • voi, 
,8vo. CUo. ris.co. 



Scientific Books. 



FRANCIS' (J. B.) Hydmnlic Experitnfents. Lowell Hydnnlic £z^ 
periments — being a Selection from Experiments on HydranHc 
Motors, on the Flow of Water over Weira, and in Open Canals of 
Uniform Rectangular Section, made at Lowell, Mass. By J. R 
^KANas, Civil Engineer. Second edition, revised and enla^d, in- 
cluding many New Experiments on Gauging Water in Open Canals, 
and on the Flow through Submerged Orifio^ and Di¥eiging Tubes. 
With 2$ copperplates, beautifully engraved, and about lOO new 
pages of text, i vol., 4tb. Cloth. 115. 



Mo«t of the piactical nilef glTen In tlM books on hydhMiliet luiTe bMn determliMd ft«m «s 
perimenU iftade in other ooimlrloi, with Ihsaftcieiit apiMtffltaB, '«&d on itach a lAlnate leaJe, that 
la ftpfdyins them to the kige operatlonf arldng in practice in thia ooiinti7,the engineer «nnot 
hat doubt their reliable applicability. The partiea coatroHing the great water-power ftunifhed 
hf the Merrfaaaek Ittier at Ld^ell, ]la*MlHMeNi, *ft thkr to kemj, that Ih^ bite deflBopdnt 
neoeoaaiy, at great expenae, to determine anew nome of the moat iB|>oirtant mlea for gaagiig 
the flow of large atreama of water, an^'ibr thia purpose haTe cansed to be made, with great care, 
sereral series of experiments on a large scale, a selection ftom which are mlnnts^ detailed in 
thisTolnae. 

The work is dlTided into two psrts— Past I., on hjdranllo motors, fndidflsnlnetj-two expei; 
ments on an improTsd Founsyron Tarbine Water- Wheel, of aboat two hundred horse-powei; , 
with rales and tablea Ibr the eonatniction of similar motors :— Tliirteen experiments on a modd 
9t a centoe-Tsnt water-wheel of the moat simple design, and thirty-nine ezperimsnts on a centra 
fsnt water-wheel of aboat two handrad and thlHy horse-power. 

Past IL indndes serenty-fimr experiments made for tha purpose of determining the ibrm oC 
the ibrauila for oompnttav Um flow of water orer welis ; nine experiments on the efliBct of back' 
water on the flow orer weirs ; eighty-eight experiments made for the porpose of determining 
the formula for eomputlng the flow over weira of regular or atandard forma, with several tables 
MeoaiipsrisotasOf thonewformolaWlththttfSsaltsobtslnedbf fornareKperimenters; ft?res- 
periments on the flow orer a dam In which the crest was of the sasaa form as that boUt by tlfo 
Bssex Oompany across the Kerrimack Blver at Lawrence, Kaaeachusetts ; twenty-one experi- 
ments on the effect 6f obsftrridg the depthsof wateronairslratdiflbrttitdistBneesftom tha 
weir ; an extenslTS series of experiments made for the purpose of deteimintng rales for gau^ 
Ing streax&s of water in open eanala, irltb trMM for fodUtatlBg'tho smhe ; 'and one hmndred snd 
we expeffments on the dischsige of' wntar tilMMigk snbmsrgad oittoss and dlYSiglag tubeSi Iha 
whole being foUy lUnstrated by twsnty-threa doiMe phUea engraved an copper. 

In 1866 the proprietors of the Locks and Canhla on Merrimack Rirer, at whose expense most 
af the experimenta were made, being wUlltag that the public should share the benefita of the 
Mlenttflc opemtions i^rohioted by fhem, tidnsMlted to (he publleatiOB of the flitt edition of thia 
woi^ which contained a selection of the most important hydraulic experiments made ht ftowell 
up to that time. In thia second edition the principal hydraulic experiments made there, snbsa- 
%aent to 18te, haTeOMcn added,' fM^tadhig' the Important 'isMes MKe miantloned,'for detafmla- 
■If r<l>a for thsgahging Ifca flwr^ftf mi^fc opto faijals, iSid tha hitsrsstinif series on flisTatw 
through a submeiged YcBtvys 4aba( ttrwMeh ar lugtt^tiiw iPa^oblBfadsd thaaaoy wa And i» 
sordsd. 

FRANas 0. E) On the^eng^ of Qut-lron l*illar8» with Tkblli 
for the use of Engineers, Architects, and Builden. By Jajiks ^ 
FsAKCis, Civil Engineer, i voL, 8vo. Cloth. '$3« 
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HOLLEY'S RAILWAY PRACTICE. American and Edrop«ui 
Railway Practice, in the Economical Generation of Steam, in- 
cluding the materials and construction of Coal-burning Boilera, 
Combustion, the Variable Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, Super- 
heaiini^, Supplying and Heating Peed-water, Ac, and the adaptation 
of Wood and Coke-burning Engines to Coal-burning ; and in Per- 
manent Way, including Road-bed» Sleepers, Rails, Joint Fastenings, 
Street Railways, Ac, &c. By Alexander L. Holley, B, P. Wiih 
77 lithographed plates^ i vol., folio. Cloth. $12. 

**Tlil8 to an elAboiate tmM»elyqB6 of our a^lMt dvU fn^eff^ 00 the cooslnietlOB ind OM 
if looomotiTM, with « few eluipten on the buUding of RaUrosdi. • • • All those raftjlooli 
M% trwtod by the aathor, who is a flnt-daw railroad engiDoer^in both an inteUi|{ent and faitoOt 
flble manner. The focca and ideaa are well arranged, and preeented in a clear and aimple atjloj 
accompanied by beantlftd engravinf;*, and we presome the work will be regarded as tndlapena- 
able by all who are intereeted in a knowledge of the oansttiictloa of zallioads and rollfau; slock, 
or the working of tocomotlfOB."— ftUn^U^ AMMHeon, 

HENRICI (OLAUS). Skeleton Structures, especially in their Appli- 
cation to the Building of Steel and Iron Bridges. By Olaui 
Henricu With folding plates and diagrams, i vol., 8vo. Cloth. 

WHILDEN (J. K.) On the Strength of Materials used in £ir 
gineering Construction. By J. K. Whildxn. i vol., i2mo 
Cloth. $2. 

** We find in this work tablet of the tensile strength of timber, metals, stones, wirs, ropa, 
hempen cable, strength of thin cylinders of cast-Iron ; modnlos of ekMtlelty, strength of thick 
cylinders, as cannon, ftc, effects of reheating, Ac., resistance of timber, metals, and stone la 
crushing; experiments on brick-work; strength of pillars; collapse of tube; ezperlmenta «n 
pnuching and shearing ; the transrerse strength of materials ; beams of nnilbrm strength ; table 
of coefficients of timber, stone, and Iron ; relatlTo strength of weight in casMron, bnsnsTema 
strength of alloys ; experiments on ?rrought and casMron beams : lattice girders, tmseed cas^ 
Iron girders ; deflection of beams ; torsional strength and torsional elaatiel^.**— iimeriMii Ah- 
Htan. 

C AMPIN (F.) On the Construction of Iron Roofs. A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise. By Francis Campin. With wood-cuts and 
plates of R00& lately executed. Large 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

BROOKLYN WATER-WORKS AND SEWERS. Containing a 
Descriptive Account of the Construction of the Works, and also 
Reports on the Brooklyn, Hartford, Belleville, and Cambridge 
Pumping Engines. Prepared and printed by order of j.e Board of 
Water Commissioners. With illustrations, i vol., folio. Cloth. 

$15. 

ROEBLING Q. A.) Long and Short Span Railway Bridges. Bf 
John A. Roebling, C £. IHufltiated with large copperplate en- 
gravings of plans and views. Imperial folio, cloth. $35. 

CLARKE (T. C. ^ Description of the Iron Railway Bridge acron 
the Mississippi River at Quincy, Illinois. By Thomas Cuktis 
Clarke, Oiief Engineer. Illustrated with numeroo^ lithographed 
plans. I vol., 4to. Cloth. $7. 5a 
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WILLIAMSON (IL S.) On the Use of the Barometer on Snivqrt 
and Reconnaissances. Fart I. Meteorology in its Connectiim 
with Hypsometiy. Part IL Barometric Hypeometry. By R. S. 
WiLUAUSON, Bvt Lieut -Col. U. S. A., Major Corps of Engineers. 
With Illustrative Tables and Engravings. Paper No. 1 5, Professional 
Papers, Corps of Engineer^. . i vol, 4ta Cloth. $15. 



**QaL A. A. HramnB, Ohtef of Ingliiaen, U. B. Anaji 

*«GiMnui^-Ili«TBttMkoBarto«ikAtt to jeQ,tefheft>Dowli« ]MKM»fh« fwdtaof myto- 
vtMtljK»tioat In Beteorology and bjptonMlrj, BMde with thtytow of asosrtaininff haw tm tat 
buometar can b« naed m a nllable InitranMnt te detflnnlnlng altftadea on extended llnei of 
nrrqr and reodBnalaaaneea. These Inyettlgatlooi ha^ occnpled the Idme pennlttad me from 
■J pfOftHlonat ditlea dorlnf the laet ten jean, and I hope the foaotta win be deemed of Bam< 
oMBi vntaM to have a plaoe aadgned them amoDff the pilnled piotaaioBal papeca of the United 
ita>aa Ootpa of Unglniwi. Teiy leapeeUhUj, yow obedient aamunt, 

•*]l. & WILLUMSQXf, 
••Brt Lt-OoL U. & A^ ll^or Ooipa of U. & 



TUNNER (P.) A Treatise on Roll-Turning for the Manufacture pf 
Iron. By PfeTKR Titknxx. Translated and adapted. By John B. 
Pkarsk, of the Pennsjivania Steel Works. With numerous engrave 
ings and wood-cuts, r vol., 8vo., with r vol. folio of plates. Cloth. $fo 

SHAFFNER (T. P.) Telegraph Manual. A Complete History and 
Description of the Semaphoric, Electric, and Magnetic Telegraphs 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, with 615 illustrations. By Tal. P. 
Shaftnsk, of Kentucky. New edition* i vol, 8va Qoth. 850 pp. 
$6, 50. 

MINIFIE (WM.) Mechanical Drawing. A Text-Book of Geomet- 
rical Drawing for the use of Mechanics and Schools, in which 
the Definitions and Rules of Geometry are familiarly explained ; the 
Practical Problems are arranged, from the most simple to the more 
complex, and in their description technicalities are avoided as much 
as possible. With illustrations for Drawing Plans, Sections, and 
Elevations of Buildings and Machinery ; an Introduction to Isomet- 
rical Drawing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and Shadows. 
Illustrated with over 200 diagrams engraved on steel. By Wm 
MiNiFTB, Architect Seventh edition. With an Appendix on the 
Theory and Application of Colors, i vol., 8vo. Qoth. $4. 

* It la the beat woik on Drawing that we hare ever aeen, and la eapeeiany a text-book of Geo* 
■etrfealDwwIacfor thenaeof Meohanlea anS Bchooia. Ho7ouigMeehanle,8ii0haa n Ma. 
chlniat* AistaMer, Oablnet^llakar, MUlwilght, or OKpent« ahoold bo wlthont ItTSdm^/k 



**One of the moat eomprOheoaiYe worka of the Und ever pabKidked, and eannot but poaaaaa 
tnatirataetoballdera. The atyle la et onee d^ant and enbataatlaL'*- J» i M M |l oaHlg ihgwifW. 

** Whatever la aald la rendered perfbotly InteUlglblobgr leoaikably waU-ozeested diagmaM oa 
Heel, leaving nothing tar mere vagne aappoaUUm; and the addUUm of an Intwdnction to ia» 
•Mtrleal drawing, linear perapeottve, and Cbe prqloelloB of ahadowa, winding np with n iMAri 
todaz to tefitinlial tetinik**'-»fllcH|piNi MBdkanks^ JiontnuiL 

lar* TheBrttfahPi^rewMOfBthMairthorlnadtheiaoof ftia hook in Itelr aahoolaorart d 
Somereet Hooae, London, and thnwghont the Mngdrwn 

INIFIE (WM.) Geometrical Drawing. Abridged from the octavo 
edition, for the nse of Schools. Illostrated mth 48 steel plates. 
New edition, enlarged, i vol., lamo, cloth. $2. 

* rt la wen adapted aantot-boA of dmwlng to be laedlnovHlghSehooliand 
I thjinaolbl bnMhoftheiM «li haa bo« hUharto tooBMwhMi^aolad.* 
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• 

PEIRCE'S SYSrfeM OF ANALYTKi MECHANICS. Phyicskl 
and Okitial Medianks, by Bfik^AXiN Psntcs, F^ihs Proib&oi 
of Astroftomy and IVIatbeliiatk^ in Eklirvfeird Uaiversit^, 2^iiA Con- 
BuUtng Astrcmotn^r of th^ Atnei-icaii B|)he^en9 a«td Naudbii Al- 
manac Devdopisd iti foiar sysieMs of AiMtljtic.MecImnics, Cd^tial 
Mechanics, Pot6»tka PhysicSB^ abd Anirtytilc 'Morph<6ldgy. t *voL, 

GILLMORS. Praeeical TrMCi^ t>fff LItties, Hjrdmiilie Oenlems, ahd 
Miyriart. Papers on Prtictical Bh^nefertng, U. S. Ertgin6er De- 
{)^itment, No. 9^ containing Reports of numerous experiments con* 
Quoted in New York City, during the years 1858 to e8^i» indusive; 
By (^ A. GiuLMoas, Brig.-<jeDeiml U. S. Vohiateers, and Major \5. 
S. Corps of Engtneefs. Wkh tramen)ttB niustratk>ii& Out vo^nine, 
octavo. Cloth. #4- 

ROGERS (H. D.) Geology of Pennsylvaniai A conmieee Soren* 
tific Treatise on the Coal Formations; oy Hknet D. Roosis, 
Geologist 3 vols.y 4to., plates and maps. Boards. $30. oa 

BURGH (N. P.) Mbdem Marine Engiiiderfngt applied to Fbddle 
and Scr^w Propulsion. Cbn&isting Of 2fi i^ioted plat^ 1^ 
Practical Woodctit lUustrations, atid 403 pAges of Descriptive Mafter, 
the whole being an etpositSoa of the pre^nt prtctice of the follow 
ing firtns: Messrs. J* Penn k Sons) Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, dk 
field ; Messrs. James Watt & Co. ; Messrs. J. k G. Rennie ; Messrs. 
R. ^anier k^ Sons ; Messrs. J. k W. Dudgeon t Messf& RarenhHl 
a Hodgson; Messrs. Humplireys k Tenant; Mr. J. T. SpeUc^, 
and Messrs Forrester & Co. By K. P. Burgh, Engineer. In one 
thick vol.^ 4to. Cloth. $25.00. tialf n^orocco. $30.00. 

KING. Lesson^ and Practical Notes oil Sleam, the Steam-En^Ixe, 
PropeHeTS. Ad., &c., for Yonng Marine Etagineers, Students, 
and others. By the late W. R. Kii*0, U. S. R Revised by Chief- 
Enffrneelr J. WT ILim, U. S. KiVy. Twfelfth editioii, enlarged. 8vo, 
Qoth. $i. 

* 

AUD. Steam for the Million. A Popular Treatise on Steam and 
its Application to the Useful Aits, especially to Navigation, By 
J. H. Wa&d, Commands U. & Navy. New and reviMd editioik 
I vol 4 8vo« Cloth. %u 

ALKER. Screw Propulsion. Note^ on Screw Propalsion, its 
Rise and History. By Capt W. H. Walker, U. S. Navy, i 
vol., 9va Cloth. 75 cents. 

HE STEAM-tNGINKlKtolCAtOHand th^ Improved. Mano- 
meter Steam and Vacuum Ganges ; Their Utility and AppHcatioo. 
By PA0L StibiJiam NHw editdtm. 1 vol.> ihbo. Flexible doth. 

Ii. 

ISUERWOOp. Engineering Precedents for Stfeam Machinery. At* 
fanged in the most practical and usef|il manner for EngineerB. By 
B. F. IsuKRwboi), Civil Engineer U. S. Navy. With illuaUation^ 
Two volumes in one. 8vo. Cloth. |2«|^0k 
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Sckraific Boohs. ^t 

• 

pOOK'S METHOD OP fcOMPARlNG THE LINES AND 

^ DRAUGHTING VESSELS PROPELLED BY SAIL OR 

STEAM, indudiltg a Oiapter on Laying off on the Mould-Loft 

FiooT. By SJanmt M. Pook, Navd' Constructor, i vol., 8va 

With illttstnttrona. OotiL • $5. 

SWEET (S. H.) ^ Special Report oti Coal ; showing its Distribution, 
Classification and Cost delivered over different routes to varioui 
points in tfa<e State of htew York, and the principal cities on the 
Atlantic Coast, By S. H, Swxkt. With maps, i vol., 8va Qoth. 

ALEXANDER (J. b.) Universal Dictionary of Weights and Meas- 
ures, Ancient and Modem, reduced to the standards of the United 
States ol' America. By J, B. Aucxandek. New edition. 1 vol, 
8vo. Cloth. I3.50. 

" A« a standard work of refbreooe thia book ahoold b« fai arerj Iflmvy; It la <■» whitfi wa 
Have, long wanted, and It will iafe oa mach tronUe and wMmniL^'-BcimUI^Amtrioaii. 

CRAIG (B. F.) Weights and Measures. An Account of the Deci- 
mal System, with Tables of Conversion for Commercial and Scien- 
tific Uses. By B. I^. Craig, M. D. 1 vol., square 32mo. Limp 
cloth. $0 tents. 

•**TheiBO0tladd,«MarMKanAMaMef aUlhetend'teolDi^iillriafiri^^ 7o( 

■een. It glrea forty-seTen tablea of comparison between the En^sh and French denominationa 
of lengtht arei4«a|iadty, weiiJit, atid the ontlisiwle and Ffthrenlieit thennom efe ri, with ctear 
tnstmctlona bow to oae them ; and to thia pvaotkal portion, whiA belpa to make the tranaitloB 
08 easy as possible, is prefixed a sdnntiflc ezpbmatlon of tha arrora In the motria ajatem, and 
Low thejr may be coRacted in the labomtory."— iVoMoii. 

BAUERMAN. Treatise on the Metallurgy of Iron, containing 
outlines of the History of Iron mann&cture, methods of Assay, 
and analysis of Iron Ores, processes of inaQnfiu:ture of Iron and 
Steel, etc., etc. By H. Bauerman. First American edition. Re- 
vted and telaf^, #ith an appendix on the Martin Process foi 
making Seel, from the report of Abmm S. Hewitt Illustrated 
with nutnen^us. 'wood. eogfravings. umo. Cloik |3«5a 

** Thivtt an Important adiUtlop to the ttock of teclnicalwotka pnblished in this coBBtqr. II 
embodies the latest Ikcta, dlscoveriea, and prooessea connected vrith the manalhetore of iiMi 
and steel, and shoald be in the handa of erery person intereated in the aabjbct, ai well aa )n all 
tMhnical and edentlAo libnilea.**-«Sbl«iil^ Amtrtetm, 

HARRISON. Mechanic's Tool Book, with practical rules and sug- 
gestions, for the use df Machinists, Iron Workers, and others. 
By W. B. Harrison, associate editor of the "American Artisan." 
Illustrated with 44 engravings. i2mo. Qoth. $2.50. 

''lliSa irnrti Is spsnMly adaptaiT to ■art \\m unmla nf Machintata and woifcera Is Imi genai^ 
ally. It la made up of the work-day expeilaBaa of aa iBte]|Q{«Bt aad fngenkwa mediamc, who 
had the fkculty of adapting tooia to various purposes. The practicability of his p1»ns as4 sntfi 
Cestlons are made apparent eren to the nnpractiaed ^ye by a aerlea of weU-execnted wo^d mi 
fEaTlBga."~PAiAi<f 4{pMa Jiiffvifvr. 
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PLYMPTON. The BlowPipe : A Sj8t«m of Instrection in its piw 
tical use, being a graduated coarse of Analysis for the use of 
students, and all those engaged in the Eicamination of Metallic 
Combinations. Second edition, with an appendix and a copious 
index. By GxiiRGK W. Plympton/ of the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. lamo. Qoth. $a. 

** TUi BMuial ptobiAly baa no npoior in tbe Xn^^ldi Ingqage •^•4axt-book Ibr hatfiamtMt 
«r M « galde to the itiideiit worUng without a teaeher. To the latter many fllnstAttoiia ot the 
eteneUa and appamtns ilqnind in miag the Uow-plpe, aa well aa the ftiUy Uoatrated deactlS^ 
4on of the blow-pipe llamei will be eapedally eerflceahla.***-ilfSN9 7Mt fbaotar. 

NUGENT. Treatise on Optics : or. Light 4hd Sight, theoretically 
and practically treated ; with the application to Fine Art and In- 
dustrial Pursuits. By K Nugent. With one hundred and three 
illustrations. i2mo. Qoth. $2. 

** Tbla book la of a practical father than a theoretieal kind, and la deaigned to afflnd aemraU 
and complete inlbnnatlon to an interaated in applicatiOBa of the adence.**— itoMPKf Taik, 

SILVERSMITH (Julius). A Practical Hand-Book for Miners, Met- 
allurgists, and Assayers, comprising the most recent improvements 
in the disintegration, amalgamation, smelting, and parting of the 
Precious Ores, with a G>mprehensive Digest of the Mining Laws. 
Greatly augmented, revised, and corrected. By Jvuvs Silvxrshith. 
Fourth edition. Profusely illustrated, i vol, lamo. Cloth. $3. 

T ARRABBE'S CIPHER AND SECRET LETTER AND TELE- 
^^ GRAPHIC CODE. By C a Lareaww. i&no. ClotL %u 

BRUNNOW. Spherical Astronomy. By F. BrOhhow, Ph. Dr, 
Translated by the Author from the Second German edition, i 
vol., 8vo. Cloth. $6.50. 

CHAUVENET (Prof. Wm.) New method of Correcting Lunar Dis- 
tances, and Improved Method of Finding the Error and Rate of a 
Chronometer, by equal altitudes. By Wm. Chauvkkxt, LL.D. i 
vol., 8vo. Cloth. $3« 
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n Practice of the Electric Tel^;raplL 
and Operators. By Frahx L. Popi 
eahiged, and fiilly illustraled. 8vo. 
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GAS WORKS OF LONDON. By Zkrah Oolbtoii. lamo. Boards. 
60 cents. 

EWSON. Principles and Practice of Enlbanking Lands from 
River Floods, as applied to the Levees of the Mississippi By 
WiLUAM HawsoN, Civil Engineer, i vol., 8vo. Qoth. fa. 

** Thia ia a ▼ainable treatiae on the prbiciplea and ptactioe of embankina landa fton liref 
loods, aa applied to I/eveee of the MiMlssippi, b/ a blgfalj intelligent and experienced engineer, 
nie anthor says it ia a lint attempt to ndoee to order and to rule the deelgn, ezecatkm, and 
••easorement of the Lereee of the MlaalaalppL Rianinoat wamd and nead>Pb. aaatilhttqa H 

iaattte ltteMlara**-'PAiiacMipMa » u n»mg JmmtL 
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lll^EISBACH'S MECHANICS. New and revised edition. AManjial 
^^ of the Mechanics of Engineering, and of the Construction of Ma- 
chines. By Julius Weisbach, Ph. D. Translated from the fourth 
augmented and improved German edition, by Eckley B. Coxe, A. M., 
Mining Engineer. Vol. I. — Theoretical Mechanics, i vol. 8vo, 
I, I CO pages, and 902 wood-cut illustrations, printed irom electrotype 
copies of those of the best German edition. 510. 

Abstract of Contskts. — Introduction to the Calculus— The Gen- 
eral Principles of Mechanics— Phoronomics, or the Purely Mathe- 
matical Theory of Motion — Mechanics, or the General Physical 
Theory of Motion— ^Statics of Rigid Bodies — ^The Application ol 
Statics to Elasticity and Strength — Dynamics of Rigid Bodies — Statics 
of Fluias— Djmamici of Fluids — The Theory of Oscilladon, eta 

^TbB piMuut tOStUm It an mMnlf n«ir wotk, tpmUj 9MUnd&d moA rof maeh Improred. It ffaniit a 
lext-bookwIUehmtistllBdHi^iyiftlDtheliBftdi^noieBtyof «vn7fltadi^ Imt tf tfray wglMirirtM 
dewfarw torefrtih hto awmoiy or >oq[ato> oliar Mwm on dBMbtihl p<tolfc>^-^iU ftrtmlifm 

HUNT (R. M.) Designs for the Gateways of the Southern Entrances 
to the Central Park» By Richard M. Hunt. With a descrip- 
tion of the designs. , t vol.» 4to. Illustrated. QotL $5. 

SILVER DISTRICTS OF NEVADA. 8va, with map. . Piper, 
35 cents. 

McCORMICK (R. C) Arizona : Its Resources and Prospects. 
By Hon. R. C McCormusl With map. 8vo. Piper. 25 cents. 

CIMM'S LEVELLING. A Treatise on the Principles and Practice ot 
^ Levelling, showing ds application to purposes of Railway Engineer* 
ing and the Construction of Roads, &c. By Fkederick W. Sikus^ 
C. E. From the fifth London edidon, revised and corrected, with 
the addition of. Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting Out Rail- 
way Curves. Illustrated with three lithographic plates and numerous 
wood-cuts. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

CAELTZl^R. Txefttise on Acousttcs in Connection with Ventilation. 
^ With a new theoiy, based on an important discovery, of facilitating 
clear and intelligible sound in any building. By Alexander Saeltzer. 
i2mo. In pcess. 

D URT. Key to the Solar Compass, and Surveyor's Companion ; com- 
'^^ prising all the Rules necessary for use in Uie field. By W. A. Bukt, 
U, S. Deputy Surveyor. Second edition. Pocket-book form, tuck, $2. 5a 

rjILLMORE. Coignet Beton and other Artificial Stone. By Q. A. 
^^ Gu.LX0BiB. 9 PlfUes, Views^ Ac Svo, cloth, 19.5a 
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AUCHINCLOSS. Application of the Slide Valve and link Motion 
to Stationaiy, Portable, Locomotive, and Marine ^igines, with neii 
and simple methods for proportioning the parts. By William S 
AucHiNCLOss, Civil and Mechanical Engineer. Designed as a hand* 
liook for Mechanical Engineers, Master Mechanics, Draughtsmen, and 
Students of Steam Engineering. All dimensions of tibe v&lve are 
found with the greatest ease by means of a Printed Scale, and propor- 
tions of the link determined wiihoui the assistance of a model. Illua- 
tmted by 37 woodcuts and 21 lithographic plates, together with a cop- 
perplate engraving of the Travel Sode. i voL 8vo. Cloth. $5. 

H UMBER'S STRAINS IN GIRDERS. A Handy Book for the 
Calculation of Strains in Girders and Similar Structures, and their 
Strength, consisting of Formula^ and Corresponding Diagrams, with 
numerous details for practical applicajtion* By. Wiluah Huveeb. 
I vol iSqia Fully illustiati^d- Qoth* |a.sa 

GLYNN ON THE POWER OF WATER, as applied to drive Flouf 
Mills, and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic En* 
gines. By Joseph Glykn, F. R. S. Third edition, revised and en* 
larged, with numerous illustrations, iimo.' Cloth. $1.35* 

THE KANSAS CITY BRIDGE, with an Account of the Regimen 

^ of the Missouri River, and a description of the Methods used for 

Founding in that River. By iX CAanucb, Ofalief Engineer, and 

George Morisok^ Assistant Engineei; Uluatialed with five liiho- 

gi:aphic views aud la plates of plans. 4tp. Cloth* $^, 

TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By Beekhard Von Cotta, 
Professor of Geology in the Roy«l School of Mines, Freidberg, 
Saxony. Translated from the second German edition, by Fesdseice 
Prime, Jr., Mining Engineer, and revised by the author, with numer- 
ous illnstrationa. i voL 8va Olotb, $4. 

A TREATISE ON THE RICHARDS STEAM-ENGINE INDICA- 
TOR, with directions for its use. Br' Charles T. Porter. 
. Revised, with notes and large additions as developed by American 
Practice, with an AppendiE containiag' usefUl formulas and rules foi 
Engineers. By F. W. Bacon, M. E., member of the American 
Soqicty of Civil Fngineersr wmo. Uluftratei Clo*. $1 

THE ART OF GRAINING. How Acquired and How Produced. 
By Charles Pickert and Abraham Metcalf. 8vo. Beautifully lUus- 
trajted. Tinted p^per. la press; 

INVESTIGATIONS OF FORAfULAS, for the Stifengfli of the Iio» 
IHirts of Steam Machinery. By J. D. Van Buren, Jr., C £ 1 
voL 8va Illustrated. Qoth. $3. 
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THE MECHANICS AND STUDENTS GUIDE la the Desigotnf 
and Constraction of General Machine Gearing, as Eccentrics. 
Screws, Toothed Wheels, etc., and the Drawing of Rectilineal apd 
Curved Surfaces ; with Practical Rules and Details. Edited by 
Francis Herbert Joynson. lUostnued with i8 folded plates. 8va 
Cloth. $2.00. 

*«Tb« ain of thl» woik It to te a gnldo to neclMuiiea In the devigniog and toBstrnelloB 
of gencnl machlne-gvuriiig. This detlgn It woU fliUUi, Itelng P^ainfy «La Mmlbly wrlttea, md 
proAiMly Uluatratwd."— Aoulggf Ttmm. 

FREE-HAND DRAWING • a Guide to OmameDtal, Figure, and 
Landscape Drawing* By an Art Student i8mo. Clothi 
75 cents. 

THE EARTH'S CRUST : a Handy OuUin^ of Geology. By Davui 
Paus. Fourth edition. i8mo. Cloth* 75 ceqt;. 

" Snch a work as thia was mnch waotod— a work gtTing In clear and intelligible ootlina tiM 
leaOSog Ikfu oftha adnee, witliont ata|»UilcatkMi or SrkMNua details. It is admlrabla ia 
arrangomem, and clear aud eai>y, and, at tlM same dme, forcible in style. It will lead« we hopm^ 
to this Intrudaction of Qeologjr into ayanjr schools that have neither time nor xvooa for th^ atndy 
of large treatises.**— 7%s Miueum, 

HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC TEIJE. 
GRAPH, with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. ify 
Robert Sabine, C £. Second edition,, wit^i additions. laipo. 
Cloth. $1.75. * 

TRON TRUSS BRIDGES FOR RAILROADS. The Method of 

I Calculating Strains in Trusses, with a careful comparison of thp 

most prominent Trusses, in reference to economy in combination, etc., 

etQ< By Brevet Colonel William E. Mbrull, U. S. A., Afajoi 

Corps of Engineors. With illustraiions, 4(0, Cloth. |c.oo, 

USEFUL INFORMATION FOR RAILWAY MEN. Compikjl 
by W. G. Hamilton, Engineer. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 570 pages. Pocket form. Morocco, gilt. $2.00. 

REPORT ON MACHINERY AND PROCESSES OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS AND APPARATUS, OF THE EXACT 
SCIENCES. By F. A. P. Barnard, LL D.— Paris Universal Ex- 
position, 1867. I vol., 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE METALS USED IN eONSTRUCTION : Iron, Steel, Bessemei 
Metal, eta, tic. By Francis Hbrbert Jotnson. Illui>trated. 
i^mo. Qoch. 7.5 centa 

** In the liKereal^ of praetfeal ftdenee, wa are boavd to notice thlii work ; and to thoae win 
wlfb ftinh«r infomiaUon, w« ahonkl aay, boy it ; and Uke outlay, wa ivmaatly bcliava, wUl ka 
iontidarad well vpenV* '^8eUlU^fie BnUw, 

DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, MINING, MACHINERY. 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL ART& By G«orgk Dodd lamo 
Cloth. $3.oa 
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SUBMARINE BLASTING in Boston Harbor, Massachusetts-. 
Removal of Tower and Corwin Rocks. By John G. Fostii, 
' U. S. A. Illustrated with 7 plates. 4to. Cloth. $3.sa 

KIRKWOOD. Report on the Filtration of River Waters, for the 
supply of Cities, as practised in Europe, made to the Board of 
Water Commissioners of the City of St Louis. By Jaues P. Kirk- 
WOOD. Illustrated by 30 double-plate engravings. 4to. Qoth. 
$15. oa 

LECTURE NOTES ON PHYSICS. Bv Alfred M. Mayer, 
Ph. D,, Professor of Physics in the Lehigh University, i vol 
8vo. Cloth. $2. 

THE PLANE TABLE, and its Uses in Topographical Surveying. 
From the Pftpers of the U. S. Coast Survey. 8vo. QoCh. $a. 



DIEDRICHS. Theory of Strains; a Compendium for the Ca 
tion and Constniction of Bridges, Roofs, and Cranes, wit 



Calcnla* 

with the 
Application of Trigonometrical Notes. By John Diedrichs. Illoa* 
trated by numerous Plates and Diagrams. 8to, cloth. $5 .00. 



WILLIAMSON. Practical Tables in Meteorology and Hypsometiy, 
in connection with the use of the Barometer. By Col. R. & 
Williamson, U. S. A. i voL 4to, flexible cloth. $2. 5a 

CULLEY. A Hand-Book of Practical Telegraphy. By R. S. Cullxt. 
Engineer to the Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $5. 

RANDALL'S QUARTZ OPERATOR'S HAND-BOOK. By P. M. 
Randall. New edition, revised and enlarged. Fully illustrated, 
lamo. Qoth. t2.oo. 

GOUGE. New System of Ventilation, which has been thoroughly 
tested under the patronage of many distinguished persons. ^ 
Henrt a. Gouge. Third edition, enlarged. With many illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth. $?. 

PLATTNER'S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. A Complete Guide to 
Qualitative and Quantitative Examinations with the Blow«Pipe. 
Revised and enlaiged by Prof. Richter, Freibeig. Translated from the 
latest German edition by Hbkrt B. Cornwall, A. M., B. M. Svo. 
r^RUNER . The Manufacture of Steel By M. L. Grnner. Translated 
^^ from the French by Lenox Smith, A. M., E. M. With an Appendix 
on the Bessemer Process in the United States, by the Translator. Illu^ 
trated. 8vo. In press. 
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